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ABSTRACT 



Connecticut's Jobs First program, which began operating in 
January 1996, combines a time limit on welfare receipt with generous 
financial work incentives and requires recipients to participate in 
employment -related services targeted toward rapid job placement. The impacts 
of the Jobs First program were examined by following several thousand welfare 
applicants and recipients who were randomly assigned to one of the following 
two groups in January 1996-February 1997: the Jobs First group (whose members 
were subject to the state's new welfare reform policies) and the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children group (whose members were subject to prior 
welfare rules). Members of both groups were followed for up to 2.5 years. The 
following were among the major findings: (1) although the main features of 

Jobs First were successfully put in place in the research sites, the program 
has not been implemented very intensively; (2) of those Jobs First group 
members who reached their time limit, approximately half received extensions; 
and (3) Jobs First increased employment rates and earnings throughout the 
follow-up period. (Fifty-five tables/figures/boxes are included. Appended are 
the following: descriptions of related Connecticut welfare reform studies; 
discussion of sample issues; and eight additional impact tables. The 
bibliography contains 20 references.) (MN) 
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Preface 



This is MDRC’s third report on Connecticut’s statewide welfare reform initiative, Jobs 
First, and the first to include information on the program’s impacts — that is, the difference Jobs 
First makes relative to the welfare system that preceded it. MDRC is conducting this assessment 
in a rigorous way by tracking the experiences of several thousand families, half of whom were 
randomly assigned to Jobs First and half of whom remain subject to the prior welfare rules. 

As states’ approaches to welfare have grown more divergent in this era of devolution, 
there is a temptation to apply simple labels to characterize the states’ models — labels such as 
“tough” or “generous.” But Jobs First’s distinctive design illustrates why many state welfare 
programs defy easy categorization. Connecticut has imposed the nation’s shortest lifetime time 
limit on cash assistance receipt — 21 months — but it also offers perhaps the most generous fi- 
nancial work incentives to reward recipients who find jobs. Moreover, as discussed in the report, 
many of the recipients who are unable to find jobs are granted extensions when they reach the 
time limit. 

The story of Jobs First’s impacts is generally positive so far. The program has increased 
employment rates and earnings — particularly for the least job-ready welfare recipients. As ex- 
pected, it increased welfare receipt and spending at first, because recipients were allowed to keep 
their welfare checks after going to work. Once families began to reach the time limit, however, 
this pattern changed: Near the end of the report’s follow-up period, families subject to Jobs First 
received less welfare than those subject to the old system. But it is too early to draw any final 
conclusions. Longer follow-up, and detailed information on Jobs First’s impacts for children, 
will be included in later reports. 

We are deeply grateful to the Connecticut Department of Social Services for their will- 
ingness to subject their program to intense scrutiny and to the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, the Ford Foundation, and the Smith Richardson Foundation for providing 
funding for the evaluation. The study was initially required as a condition of federal waivers, but 
the state chose to continue it after the 1996 federal welfare law took effect. Because of the strong 
commitment of the state and these other funders, the evaluation is able to provide unusually de- 
tailed, reliable information on the program’s implementation and impacts — information that we 
hope will benefit both Connecticut and other states facing similar challenges. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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It would have been impossible to complete this report without the contributions of many 
people in the State of Connecticut and at MDRC. 
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make the experiment work, and have candidly discussed their experiences during field research 
visits. Space does not permit us to mention all of the people who have contributed to the evalua- 
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Robert Lucash, Carol Quinn, Mark Schwartz, Alice Ellovich, and Richard Sebastian (New Ha- 
ven). 
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Bill Goodwin and his data processing staff prepared the administrative records files. 

We are also grateful to the managers in the local Department of Labor (DOL) offices and 
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The study also benefited from the indispensable support of the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

At MDRC, Barbara Goldman has provided overall guidance for the study. Judith Gueron, 
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conducted post-time limit interviews. Rachel Hitch assisted with data collection. 

Jordan Kolovson, working under the direction of Greg Hoerz, was the primary liaison 
with the survey firm, Roper Starch Worldwide (RSW), and prepared the Interim Survey data for 
analysis. Lee Robeson directed the project for RSW. 

Reishma Seupersad, assisted by Bryan Ricchetti and Nikita Hunter, served as report co- 
ordinator and led the fact-checking. Sylvia Newman edited the report, and Stephanie Cowell did 
the word processing. 



The Authors 
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Exeanttnve Siniimniniary 



Connecticut’s Jobs First program is a statewide welfare reform initiative that began oper- 
ating in January 1996. Jobs First was one of the earliest statewide programs to impose a time 
limit on welfare receipt: Families are limited to 21 months of cash assistance unless they receive 
an exemption or extension. The program also includes generous financial work incentives and 
requires recipients to participate in employment-related services targeted toward rapid job 
placement. Jobs First was initiated under waivers of federal welfare rules that were granted be- 
fore the passage of the 1996 federal welfare law (the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportu- 
nity Reconciliation Act, or PRWORA); how the program fares over time may provide important 
lessons on the likely results of welfare reforms implemented in other parts of the country in re- 
sponse to the federal law. 

This report has been prepared as part of a large-scale evaluation of Jobs First being con- 
ducted by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC). The evaluation is 
funded under a contract with the Connecticut Department of Social Services (DSS) — the agency 
that administers Jobs First — and with support from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, the Ford Foundation, and the Smith Richardson Foundation. The study focuses on two 
welfare offices — Manchester and New Haven — which together include more than one-fourth 
of the state’s welfare caseload. MDRC is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization with a quarter 
century’s experience designing and evaluating programs and policies for low-income individuals, 
families, and communities. 

This is the third report in the Jobs First evaluation. The earlier reports, completed in 1997 
and 1998, examined the implementation of Jobs First during its first two years of program op- 
erations. This report updates the implementation story, and also includes the first information 
about Jobs First’s impacts — that is, the difference Jobs First makes relative to the outcomes 
generated by the welfare system that preceded it. To facilitate this assessment, between January 
1996 and February 1997 several thousand welfare applicants and recipients (most of them single 
mothers) were assigned, at random, to one of two groups: the Jobs First group, whose members 
are subject to the welfare reform policies, and the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) group, whose members are subject to the prior welfare rules. Because people were as- 
signed to the groups through a random process, any differences that emerge between the two 
groups over time — for example, in employment rates or average family income — can reliably 
be attributed to Jobs First. 

The report follows early enrollees in the two groups for up to two and a half years, 
slightly beyond the point when Jobs First group members began reaching the time limit. The 
study’s final report, scheduled for 2001, will follow all members of the groups for up to four 
years, and will be accompanied by a separate document describing the impacts of Jobs First for 
children. 
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Key findings from this report include the following: 



o Tlae imaDiiii ffeatares off Jobs First were smiccessffiinlly pint im place im tliie re- 
searclii sites, bniit tie program Mas mot beem implememtedl very imtemsively. 

Survey data show that Jobs First group members heard a more employment- 
focused message from the welfare system than did AFDC group members. In 
addition, a large majority of Jobs First group members were aware of the key 
program features: the time limit and the financial work incentives. Finally, the 
Jobs First group was more likely than the AFDC group to participate in em- 
ployment-related activities, particularly activities aimed at rapid job place- 
ment. At the same time, owing to start-up problems and certain features of the 
program design (for example, limited contact between staff and clients), re- 
cipients’ participation in employment-related activities was not closely moni- 
tored, and some aspects of the program message were not strongly reinforced. 

o Most Jobs First groniip Memibers did mot reacb tie time limit witbim two 
amd a balff years after emrollmemt. Off those who did, abomt half were 
gramted am extemsiom. Most off those whose cases were closed at the time 
limit were employed. About two-fifths of the Jobs First group reached the 
time limit within two and a half years after enrollment; the others still had 
months remaining because they had left welfare or were temporarily exempted 
from the time limit. Over half of those who reached the time limit and at- 
tended a time limit review meeting had income below the welfare payment 
standard (the maximum grant for their family size) at that point, and almost all 
of them were granted at least one six-month extension. Conversely, most of 
those whose cases were closed at the time limit were working and had income 
above the payment standard. Overall, roughly one-fifth of Jobs First group 
members’ cases were closed because of the time limit within the two-and-a- 
half-year follow-up period. 

o Jobs First nmcreased einniployMeiDit rates amd earmimgs thrornghoniit the ffol- 
low-mp period; irmpacts were particmlarly large for the least job-ready cli- 
emts. Just under 82 percent of Jobs First group members were employed at 
some point within two and a half years after enrollment compared with 74 
percent of the AFDC group. In addition. Jobs First group members’ total 
earnings were about 11 percent higher. But the averages mask an important 
pattern: Jobs First nearly doubled the employment rate for those facing multi- 
ple barriers to employment — a group that was not targeted for services prior 
to Jobs First — and generated almost no increase in employment or earnings 
for the most job-ready (although it did increase welfare receipt for the latter 
group). 

© Im the first part off the stmdy period. Jobs First smbstamtially imcreased 
both welffare receipt amd ffaramily imcome; as imdividmals begam to reach the 
tirniie liinniit, the prograrm begam to reduce welffare receipt amd the imconme 
gaims dimimished. As expected, the Jobs First group received more welfare 
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than the AFDC group in the early part of the study period; the financial incen- 
tive allowed many working families to continue receiving benefits. Since Jobs 
First group members also had higher earnings, their combined income fi'om 
public assistance and earnings was substantially higher than that of the AFDC 
group; they were also more likely to have savings and to own cars. The pattern 
changed abruptly when they began reaching the time limit: In the last part of 
the study period, the Jobs First group received substantially less welfare than 
the AFDC group, and the lower welfare benefits began to offset the Jobs First 
group’s higher earnings. Thus, in the last three months of the follow-up pe- 
riod, the two groups had about the same total income. The Jobs First group, 
however, derived a greater share of its income fi'om earnings — a key goal of 
the program. Data on participants’ income brackets during this three-month 
period suggest that Jobs First caused some families to be worse off financially 
and other families to be better off than they would have been without the pro- 
gram. 

Although these findings are encouraging in many respects, it is too early to draw any firm 
conclusions about how Jobs First will ultimately affect eligible families or government budgets. 
The longer-term picture will probably continue to improve fi'om the budgetary perspective be- 
cause the program started to reduce public assistance spending after families began reaching the 
time limit. But the future is more imcertain for participants, given the income trends that emerged 
at the end of the follow-up period. 



Tlls(g PdDlkv CdDmteKit dDff JdDlbs Fnrstt 

Between 1993 and mid 1996, more than 40 states were granted waivers of federal AFDC 
rules that enabled them to implement a variety of measures designed to increase employment and 
self-sufficiency among welfare recipients. Although the 1996 federal welfare law made major 
changes in the structure and funding of public assistance programs, most of the specific policies 
that the law encourages states to adopt were already being implemented as part of state waiver 
initiatives. For example, while the 1996 law restricts states fi'om using federal funds to assist 
most families for more than five years (and allows states to set shorter time limits), more than 30 
states had previously obtained waivers to implement some form of time limit in at least part of 
the state. Thus, these states’ experiences provide an early look at the likely results of the new 
law. 



Jobs First is one of the most important initiatives imdertaken imder waivers because it 
includes both some of the most stringent and some of the most generous provisions of any state 
welfare reform program. As of early 1999, a total of 17 states had imposed time limits that could 
result in cancellation of a family’s entire welfare grant after less than 60 months of assistance, 
and only six of these states had imposed lifetime time limits of less than 60 months. Connecti- 
cut’s 21 -month limit is the shortest of these. In addition, Connecticut was one of the first states to 
impose a time limit in relatively large cities such as New Haven, Hartford, and Bridgeport. Many 
of the other early time limit programs were initially implemented as pilot programs in relatively 
small coimties or regions of states. Because the Jobs First time limit is short and was imposed 
relatively early, more than half of the families that have reached a time limit nationwide are in 
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Connecticut. (In assessing a state’s time limit policy, however, it is important to understand the 
design and implementation of exemption and extension policies; they are discussed further be- 
low.) 

In other respects, Connecticut’s welfare policies are unusually generous. Jobs First includes 
a financial work incentive that is both very liberal and distinctive in its design: All earned income is 
disregarded (that is, not counted) in calculating recipients’ monthly welfare grants as long as their 
earnings are below the federal poverty level. This means that most recipients who find a job can 
continue receiving their entire welfare grant. While most states have enhanced earned income dis- 
regards, few, if any, are as generous as Connecticut’s. Jobs First will provide important new evi- 
dence on earned income disregards and on the complex interaction between disregards and time 
limits. 



Abomtt C(PnM©cil:kmit amd itihe Researcli SM©§ 

Connecticut is a medium-sized state with high per capita income, but several very poor ur- 
ban areas. The state’s welfare grant levels ($543 for a typical family of three) are high by national 
standards but lower than those in most nearby states. Approximately 60,000 families were receiving 
cash assistance statewide when Jobs First began. The caseload declined modestly until late 1997, 
when recipients began reaching the 21 -month time limit, and then started falling quickly. By 
August 1999, fewer than 30,000 families remained on welfare. 

Jobs First has been implemented in a healthy economic climate: Connecticut’s unemploy- 
ment rate was at about the national average when Jobs First began, but has since dropped substan- 
tially below the national rate, which has also been declining. 

The two Jobs First evaluation research sites were chosen in part because they represent two 
quite different environments. New Haven is the third largest city in the state and one of the poorest 
cities in the United States. More than 20 percent of the statewide welfare caseload is served by the 
New Haven DSS office. The Manchester office serves a more suburban area near Hartford, ac- 
counting for about 6 percent of the state caseload. 



Tbe Jobs Flrstt Program Model 

Jobs First aims to replace welfare with earned income. To this end, the program replaced 
Connecticut’s AFDC program with Temporary Family Assistance (TFA). Table 1 describes the 
key features of Jobs First, along with the prior policies, which apply to the AFDC group. The key 
features are: 

o A time limit Jobs First limits families to a cumulative total of 21 months of 
cash assistance receipt. Certain families, such as those in which the parent is 
incapacitated, are exempt from the time limit. (As long as the exemption ap- 
plies, months of benefit receipt do not count toward the time limit.) In addi- 
tion, recipients who reach the time limit may receive (renewable) six-month 
extensions of their benefits if they have made a good-faith effort to find em- 
ployment but have family income below the welfare payment standard (the 
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Tabk 1 



CoEEedtkiinit's Jobs First Program 
Comparison off Jobs First and AFBC Policies 



Characteristic 


Jobs First Policies 


AFDC Policies 


Time limit 


21 months, with possibility of ex- 
tensions 


None 


Benefit increase for children 
conceived while mother re- 
ceives welfare 


$50 


Approximately $100 


Earned income disregard (cash 
assistance) 


All earned income disregarded as 
long as earnings are below federal 
poverty level 


First 4 months of work: $120 plus 
33% of earnings disregarded; 
months 4-12: $120 disregarded; 
after month 12: $90 disregarded; 
fill-the-gap budgeting 


Earned income disregard (Food 
Stamps) 


While family receives cash assis- 
tance, federal poverty level disre- 
gard applies 


20% of gross earnings disregarded, in 
accordance with regular Food Stamp 
rules 


Cash assistance eligibility for 
two-parent families 


Nonfinancial eligibility rules are 
similar for single- and two-parent 
families 


Two-parent families are subject to 
special nonfinancial eligibility criteria 
(e.g., principal wage earner must work 
less than 100 hours per month) 


Asset limit for cash assistance 
eligibility ^ 


$3,000 


$1,000 


Value of vehicle excluded in 
counting assets for cash assis- 
tance eligibility ^ 


Up to $9,500 in equity value of one 
vehicle excluded 


Up to $1,500 in equity value of one 
vehicle excluded 


Medical assistance for families 
leaving welfare for work 


Two years of transitional Medicaid; 
coverage beyond that point depends 
on eligibility for other programs 


One year of transitional Medicaid; 
coverage beyond that point depends 
on eligibility for other programs 


Child care assistance for fami- 
lies leaving welfare for work 


Assistance provided as long as in- 
come is below 75% of state median 


One year of transitional child care; 
assistance beyond that point depends 
on eligibility for other programs 


Exemptions from employment- 
related mandates for recipients 
with young children 


Parent exempt if caring for child 
under age 1 who was not conceived 
while mother received welfare 


Parent exempt if caring for child un- 
der age 2 


Child support mles 


All child support passed through to 
custodial parent; first $100 a month 
disregarded in grant calculation 


First $50 in child support passed 
through to custodial parent and disre- 
garded in grant calculation 


Sanctions for failure to comply 
with employment-related man- 
dates 


1" instance: grant reduced by 20% 
for 3 months; 

instance: grant reduced by 35% 
for 3 months; 

3^** instance: grant canceled for 3 
months 


instance: adult removed from grant 
until compliance; 

2"** instance: adult removed from grant 
for at least 3 months; 

3”* instance: adult removed from grant 
for at least 6 months 



SOURCE: Connecticut Department of Social Services policy materials. 

NOTE: Because cash assistance recipients are categorically eligible for Food Stamps, these asset rules effectively 
apply to Food Stamp eligibility while a family receives Temporary Family Assistance (TFA). 



maximum monthly grant for their family size). Families whose cases are 
closed but who have income below the payment standard are referred to the 
Safety Net, a program administered by nonprofit organizations that aims to 
prevent harm to children in such families. 

0 Am earmed mcoime dSsregard. To encourage and reward work, all earned in- 
come is disregarded (that is, not counted) in calculating recipients’ cash grants 
(and Food Stamp benefits) as long as their earned income is below the federal 
poverty level. Recipients become ineligible for cash assistance if their earn- 
ings are at or above the poverty level. A parent with two children who was 
working 40 hours per week at $6.25 per hour would have $688 more in total 
monthly income under Jobs First than under AFDC. 

o Mamdatory “work lllrstt” einniployinniemtt servkes. Unless they were exempt. 

Jobs First group members were required to begin by looking for a job, either 
on their own or through Job Search Skills Training (JSST) courses that teach 
job-seeking and job-holding skills. Education and training were generally re- 
stricted to those who were unable to find a job despite lengthy upfront job 
search activities. Recipients who failed to meet these requirements could be 
sanctioned. During the first 21 months of assistance, sanctions involve reduc- 
ing their welfare grant or closing their case for three months. The penalties be- 
come stricter after the time limit: A single instance of noncompliance during 
an extension may result in permanent discontinuance of the entire welfare 
grant (the “one-strike” policy). 

Jobs First policies called for other changes in traditional welfare rules. For example, the 
program imposes a partial “family cap”: When a recipient gives birth to a child who was con- 
ceived while she received welfare, her benefits are increased by about half as much as they 
would have been under prior rules. In addition. Jobs First participants receive two years of tran- 
sitional Medicaid coverage after leaving welfare while employed (as opposed to the one year of 
coverage provided under prior law). 



The Jo1d§ Fnrs^ EvataaMiPiiii 

The Jobs First evaluation was initially required as a condition of the federal waivers that 
allowed Connecticut to operate the program. Then, in 1997, Connecticut received enhanced fed- 
eral funding from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services to support continuation of 
the study. (The state later received a second federal grant to expand the study to examine Jobs 
First impacts for children.) 

The study has three major components: 

0 Einniplemeimtaitioim aimallysis. This component examines how Jobs First operates 
in the research sites. It assesses whether Jobs First policies have translated into 
concrete changes in the day-to-day operations of the welfare system and iden- 
tifies obstacles that have been encountered. This information is necessary in 
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order to understand the impact results and may also help DSS identify ways to 
improve program performance. 

o Hmtnpaicit ainifflEysns. This part of the study provides estimates of the changes that 
Jobs First generates in employment rates and earnings, rates and amounts of 
welfare receipt, family income, the extent of welfare dependency, child well- 
being, and other outcomes, relative to outcomes under the welfare system that 
preceded it (as represented by the AFDC group). 

o Bemeiit-cosit ainiffllysis. This analysis uses data from the impact study, along 
with fiscal data, to compare the financial benefits and costs generated by Jobs 
First for both taxpayers and eligible families. 

This report focuses on the implementation and impact analyses. (Longer-term impact re- 
sults and results of the benefit-cost analysis will be presented in the study’s final report.) It uses 
computerized administrative records data provided by the state to measure individuals’ monthly 
AFDC/TFA benefits, monthly Food Stamp benefits, and quarterly earnings in jobs covered by 
Connecticut’s unemployment insurance (UI) system. The records data are supplemented by a 
survey of just under 800 Jobs First and AFDC group members, which was conducted about 18 
months after each person’s date of random assignment. Finally, data on the program’s imple- 
mentation were obtained by interviewing line staff and supervisors, observing program activities, 
and reviewing relevant documents. 

For the most part, the results presented in this summary are for early study enrollees 
2,140 single parents who were randomly assigned to the Jobs First and AFDC groups between 
January and June 1996. At least 30 months of follow-up data are available for each of these peo- 
ple, allowing the study to draw some initial conclusions about what happened after Jobs First 
group members began reaching the 21 -month time limit. Only two years of follow-up are avail- 
able for the full research sample, which includes people randomly assigned through early 1997.' 
Because results for the early enrollees are similar to results for the full sample through the first 
two years, the early group probably provides a good estimate of the Jobs First impact beyond that 
point. However, because the two sets of results are not identical, the final results presented in 
future reports (which will be based on the full sample) will differ somewhat from the results pre- 
sented here. 

Readers should bear in mind three key features of the study design. First, almost all of the 
results in this report are drawn from the two research sites, and thus may not represent the im- 
plementation or impacts of Jobs First in other offices. 

Second, unlike some earlier studies of welfare-to-work programs, this one does not com- 
pare Jobs First with a control group that receives no services. Rather, it compares Jobs First with 
the AFDC policies that were in place just before the program began — policies that already in- 
cluded some emphasis on employment and self-sufficiency and some employment-related serv- 
ices for welfare recipients. Thus, the study’s impact analysis is measuring the effects of Jobs 
First over and above what was already achieved by the earlier policy. 



‘The full sample is used to assess the impact of Jobs First on subsets of the eligible population because larger 
sample sizes are critical for such analyses. 
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Third, although the study design has been well implemented, it seems likely that the be- 
havior of the AFDC group has been influenced to some extent by the intense focus on welfare 
reform at the state and federal levels over the past few years. This suggests that the study may 
not capture the full impact of Jobs First.^ 



JdDlbs Fnrst ImmipfleiniiieimtoitndDiffl nm itlhie Megeardi Sntes 

The report examines the implementation of Jobs First during roughly its first three and a 
half years of operation — from early 1996 to mid 1999 — in order to understand how Jobs First 
has differed from AFDC in practice. Key findings include: 

o Jobs Fnrsii gronnp nmeinnilbers beard a mmore eimplloyiiraiemii-lFociinsed mmessage 
ffromm wellFare siialFlF ttam did AFDC gronnp mmeinnilbersi nm addniinonii, siiaffff sic- 
cesslFiuilllly nmlForiiraied recnpnemiis abonnii lillie key programm IFeaiiiinres, 



A series of questions on the client survey examined the messages that respondents heard 
from the welfare system and generally found large differences between the groups. The strongest 
message focused on quick employment: 67 percent of Jobs First group members and 44 percent 
of AFDC group members said that staff urged them to get a job as quickly as possible. Fewer 
Jobs First group members (53 percent) reported hearing that they should get off welfare quickly 
than that they should get a job quickly — staff urged them to take advantage of the earned in- 
come disregard by mixing work and welfare. Still, more Jobs First than AFDC group members 
reported hearing the quick-welfare-exit message (53 percent compared with 29 percent). 

Nearly 90 percent of Jobs First group respondents reported that they were subject to a 
time limit, and most knew its length. More than 85 percent said that staff stressed that they could 
keep part of their welfare benefits if they went to work. 

Just over 20 percent of AFDC group respondents reported that they were subject to a time 
limit. Some of them were correct — they had moved away from the research sites and become 
subject to Jobs First policies — but many had received erroneous information from the media, 
staff, family members, or other sources. This fact means that the evaluation results probably un- 
derstate the impact of the Jobs First time limit on recipients’ behavior, especially during the pe- 
riod before recipients could have reached the limit. 

o Jobs Fnrsii groip imeiiimlbers wer® mmor® llnk®ly ftann AFDC gronnp M®innilb®rs 
to pariincnpaito inn ®inniplloyinni®nnii-r®llaiii®d aiciiiviiii®S5 paniicnnllairlly aiciinviiii®§ ffo- 
cnns®dl om qnnkk job pllaic®inni®nnt 



Figure 1 shows the rates of participation in employment-related activities for Jobs First 
and AFDC group members in the first 18 months after each person’s date of random assignment. 
These data are drawn from the survey and are self-reported. In addition, they include both activi- 
ties arranged by DSS and those not arranged by DSS (for example, activities people participated 
in after they left welfare). 



In addition, the study is not designed to measure whether Jobs First has affected the number of people who ap- 
ply for welfare. 
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Figiire 1 

Coimectkiiit's Jobs First Program 

Rates off Participatioim im Employmemt-Related Activities 
Wittoiim am 18-Momtlii Follow-Up Period 




Group Group Group Group Group Group 

Any employment-related Any job search Any education or 

activity" activity'’ training activity" 

NOTES: "The bars show the percentage of Jobs First and AFDC group members who participated in 
job search activities, education and training, work experience, or on-the-job training within 1 8 months 
following their date of random assignment. 

'’includes Job Search Skills Training (JSST), Self-Directed Job Search (SDJS), job clubs, and other 
programs that require and assist people to look for employment. 

"Includes Adult Basic Education (ABE), GED preparation, English as a Second Language (ESL), 
college, vocational training, and other education or training-oriented activities. 



The figure shows that members of both groups were quite likely to report that they had 
participated in at least one employment-related activity. However, as expected. Jobs First group 
members had a significantly higher participation rate: 64 percent versus 49 percent for the AFDC 
group. This likely reflects the fact that a smaller proportion of Jobs First group members were 
exempt from participation mandates and that mandates were enforced more vigorously for the 
Jobs First group (in practice, AFDC group members were generally not required to participate in 
employment-related activities, as had been true prior to Jobs First). 

Consistent with the program model, the overall difference in participation rates is driven 
mainly by an increase in participation in job search activities. With the exception of a small in- 
crease in college attendance (not shown in the figure). Jobs First did not increase the rate of par- 
ticipation in education or training activities. Because the job search activities were fairly brief, 
these data imply that Jobs First group members were likely not to have been continuously active 
in employment-related activities throughout their time on welfare. Moreover, despite their higher 
participation rates. Jobs First group respondents were only slightly more likely than AFDC group 
respondents to agree with the statement “I received help that improved my long-term chances of 
getting and keeping a job” (about half the respondents in each group agreed a little or agreed a 
lot). 
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A more detailed analysis of Jobs First group members who did not participate in any em- 
ployment activities found that most of them either left welfare quickly, were employed for much 
of the time they received benefits (employed recipients were generally given low priority for em- 
ployment services), or were exempt for a substantial period. (Overall, about one-quarter of Jobs 
First group members were exempt at some point, generally for less than one year). In other 
words, a very small proportion of recipients fell through the cracks entirely (as discussed earlier, 
this does not mean that people participated in activities continuously while on assistance). 

Only about 3 percent of Jobs First group members, and less than 1 percent of AFDC 
group members, were sanctioned for failing to comply with employment-related mandates within 
1 8 months after random assignment. The relatively low sanctioning rates for the Jobs First group 
probably reflect the modest scope of the employment-related requirements (that is, most recipi- 
ents were not required to participate in many activities) and the fact that participation was not 
very tightly monitored (see below). The low sanctioning rate means that relatively few recipients 
have been offered an Individual Performance Contract (IPC), which allows noncompliant recipi- 
ents to restore their eligibility for time limit extensions based on good-faith effort (a high per- 
centage of those who were offered an IPC succeeded in restoring their eligibility for an exten- 
sion). 



o WlnOe tie key coMpomeimts off Jobs First were pint im place im Mamciesteir 
amd New Haven, stairt-np problems and specific ffeatnres off tie program 
design prevented it from being implemented very intensively. 



As noted earlier, staff succeeded in informing most Jobs First group members about the 
key elements of the new policy and in referring most recipients to employment services with a 
work first focus. In addition, DSS was able to revise its statewide public assistance computer 
system to track recipients’ time limit clocks and implement the enhanced earned income disre- 
gard and other changes in eligibility rules. 

At the same time. Jobs First, like virtually all new programs, has experienced implemen- 
tation problems. For example, the New Haven office in particular has faced persistent difficulties 
monitoring recipients’ participation in employment activities, in large part because there have not 
been effective systems in place to obtain attendance reports from contracted service providers. 
These problems emerged early on, when employment services were mostly provided by private 
organizations working under contract to DSS, but have persisted since responsibility for em- 
ployment services was shifted in mid 1998 to the Connecticut Department of Labor, Regional 
Workforce Development Boards, and their subcontractors. As this report was being completed, a 
new case management system was being phased in statewide, in part to improve participant 
monitoring. 

Start-up problems were particularly likely to arise in Jobs First because the program has 
been implemented in a challenging environment. The program called for radical changes in the 
mission and activities of Connecticut’s welfare system, but was put in place statewide from its 
inception, with little time for advance planning. In addition, a variety of other major initiatives in 
the past few years have consumed the time and energy of the staff and managers responsible for 
Jobs First, and the program itself has been revised in significant ways. Because the evaluation 
has mostly been conducted during the start-up period, its results probably represent a conserva- 
tive estimate of the model’s potential. 
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Other implementation issues have been related to the program design. For example, un- 
like some other state welfare reforms, Jobs First was implemented with virtually no increases in 
staffing (despite a large increase in the number of recipients who were expected to move toward 
self-sufficiency). To facilitate this approach, the program was designed so that staff and recipi- 
ents do not necessarily interact very frequently. Thus, while most recipients were initially in- 
formed about the time limit and the enhanced disregard, and strongly urged to seek work, there 
was limited contact between recipients and staff in the subsequent months, and thus relatively 
few opportunities to reinforce these messages. Large worker caseloads also contributed to the 
monitoring problems described above. Finally, the key tasks of tracking clients’ activities, as- 
sisting those with serious problems, and transmitting a clear, consistent program message have 
all become more challenging as an increasingly complex organizational structure has developed 
to implement the various aspects of Jobs First. 



Tlhe J(Dlbs FksH Tme LnimM 

Although it is only one of many program features, the Jobs First time limit has been the 
subject of intense scrutiny. Thus, MDRC examined its implementation in detail. Key findings 
include: 

o Most Jobs First gropp meniiiibers did mot readh tbe time limit witbim tbe 
ffollow-mp period for this report 

MDRC examined patterns of TFA receipt during a two-and-a-half-year follow-up period 
for Jobs First group members who were randomly assigned between January and June 1996. This 
analysis found that about one- fourth of them reached the time limit 21 months after their random 
assignment date; that is, they received TFA continuously and were never exempt. About 39 per- 
cent reached the time limit within 30 months after enrollment. Thus, about 61 percent of Jobs 
First group members still had months remaining on their time limit clock 30 months after en- 
rollment. Most of these individuals had left welfare; others were exempt from the time limit for 
at least part of the time they received benefits. 

As discussed below, many of those who reached the time limit received an extension and 
were allowed to continue receiving benefits. Thus, overall, roughly one-fifth of Jobs First group 
members’ cases were closed because of the time limit within the two-and-a-half-year follow-up 
period. 

o Jpst over bffllir off tbose wbo readhed fte tnimiie EnimiiDt were grannted ann extenn- 
SDonn at that ponnnt; they bad very low nnncoiniiie annd were deemed to bave 
made a good-ffantb effffort to fflnnd a job. Most off these people were mot re- 
celvlmg welffare 15 momtbs later. 



MDRC examined a randomly selected group of 100 cases who reached the time limit by 
March 1998. Figure 2 shows the outcomes for these cases during the 15 months after they 
reached the limit. 

Recipients are called in for an “exit interview” in the 20th month of assistance, in order to 
determine whether they will receive an extension or have their case closed. Figure 2 shows that 
55 of the 100 recipients MDRC studied were granted a six -month extension when they reached 
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IFigure 2 



Connecticiiof s Jobs First Program 

OMtcomnies of 100 Cases Tbat Meached tihe Jobs First Time Limit 




NOTE: This figure is based on a random subset of 100 of the 353 Jobs First group members who reached the 
time limit by March 1998. 



the time limit (two other cases were granted an exemption at that point).^ All 55 were granted an 
extension because they had income below the welfare payment standard and were deemed to 
have made a good-faith effort to find employment. Interviews with staff indicated that many of 
the individuals who were granted an extension had not been closely monitored during the pre- 
time limit period; in accordance with the program rules, however, they were assumed to have 
made a good-faith effort because there was no evidence to the contrary (in general, a good-faith 



^MDRC classified a case as initially receiving an extension if the recipient reached the time limit and then con- 
tinued receiving benefits in month 22. Some of these recipients did not attend their exit interview when it was first 
scheduled, but visited the office and were granted an extension in time to prevent losing a month of assistance. 
Conversely, a case was classified as having been closed at the time limit if the recipient received benefits for 21 
countable months and then did not receive assistance in month 22. 
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effort is assumed so long as the recipient was not sanctioned more than once and did not quit a 
job without good cause in the final six months of assistance). 

There is no limit on the number of six-month extensions a family may receive. Never- 
theless, 35 of the 55 recipients who were initially granted an extension were no longer receiving 
TFA benefits 15 months later. Although recipients in extensions are subject to the one-strike 
noncompliance policy described earlier, only 6 of the 35 cases were closed because they failed to 
comply with employment requirements. About 20 of the 35 left TFA because they found a job 
(the others moved out of the state or left welfare for other reasons). 

Despite the relatively small number of permanent case closures, dealing with noncompli- 
ance during extensions (and at earlier points) has emerged as a key implementation challenge. 
Staff report that the current good-cause policies, which guide staff in determining whether recipi- 
ents have a valid excuse for quitting a job or missing employment activities, leave many gray 
areas. As a result, staff must exercise substantial discretion on decisions with very high stakes, 
and many workers believe that recipients in similar situations may be treated differently by dif- 
ferent workers. At the same time, most staff were skeptical that more detailed rules would im- 
prove the situation. 

In addition to the 55 individuals who were granted an extension when they reached the 
time limit (and the two who were granted exemptions), another 5 people initially had their cases 
closed at the time limit but were granted an extension at some point within the next 1 5 months 
(see below). Thus, overall, 62 of the 100 people who reached the time limit received TFA bene- 
fits at some point in the subsequent 15 months, but only 25 were still receiving benefits 15 
months after reaching the time limit. 

o The cases olF jiuist iimdler flnallir olT tflnose wflno reacflnedl tflne tiimiie Mimiit were 
dosed at that pomt A large proportnom off tfineim were worMmg amd finad 
mcofflnie above tbe paymmemt stamdard, amd very ffew off tbemii retmrmed to 
TFA dmrnmg tbe smbseqniiemt 15 mmomtlhs. 



As shown in Figure 2, the cases of 43 of the 100 recipients that MDRC studied were 
closed at the time limit. Thirty-two of the 43 were denied an extension because they had income 
above the welfare payment standard. Many of these people would have become ineligible for 
welfare earlier had it not been for the enhanced disregard. Another 10 had their case closed be- 
cause they failed to attend their exit interview; it appears that most of these individuals were em- 
ployed at that point, although not necessarily earning above the payment standard. Nevertheless, 
their cash assistance and Food Stamp cases were closed because they did not attend the interview 
(their Medicaid coverage continued if they were reporting earnings to DSS). 

Only one of the recipients whose case was closed had income below the payment stan- 
dard and was deemed not to have made a good-faith effort. Thus, in all, 57 of the 58 individuals 
who attended their exit interview and had income below the payment standard were initially 
granted an extension or exemption. (As noted earlier, another 6 cases were closed for noncompli- 
ance after initially receiving an extension.) 

Recipients whose cases are closed because their income is over the payment standard (as 
well as those who fail to attend the exit interview) may be granted an extension later if their in- 
come drops below the payment standard and they have made a good-faith effort to find employ- 
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ment (both before reaching the time limit and afterward). However, of the 43 people whose cases 
were closed at the time limit, 38 never returned to TFA in the subsequent 15 months (not shown 
in the figure), and only 3 were receiving TFA 15 months after reaching the time limit. Another 
1 1 applied for TFA at some point, but did not start to receive benefits, usually because they were 
found to be financially ineligible or because they did not complete necessary paperwork. 

MDRC examined the income of the recipients whose cases were closed at the time limit, 
both before and after the time limit, using administrative records. As expected, their average 
combined income from earnings and public assistance fell dramatically, from $4,435 in the 
quarter before reaching the time limit to $2,988 in the quarter after the time limit (a 33 percent 
drop). Nevertheless, it is important to point out that even after the time limit, about two-thirds of 
the recipients whose cases were closed had more income than a typical nonworking family would 
receive from TFA and Food Stamps. Moreover, these figures do not include the earned income 
credit (EIC), which substantially increases the income of many low-wage workers; child support 
payments; or other income sources. 

Interestingly, this analysis also showed that the employment rate among those who had 
their case closed at the time limit dropped substantially, from 87 percent in the quarter when their 
case was closed to 77 percent in the third quarter afterward. Despite this drop, however, only 5 
percent received TFA in the latter quarter. Although this could mean several things (for example, 
some people may have moved out of Connecticut), it suggests that those who lose jobs are not 
necessarily returning to TFA (the earlier discussion suggests that others may have applied for 
benefits, but never received them). 

o Omly a small Einmlier off people who reached the time limit have had their 
cases closed despite havimg imcome below the welffare paymemt standard; 
thins, the mramher off refferrals to the Saffety Net program has heem rela- 
tively small, hint may grow over time. 

Recipients whose grants are discontinued despite having income below the payment stan- 
dard (because they are deemed not to have made a good-faith effort to find employment) are re- 
ferred to the Safety Net program for further assistance and are generally not eligible for further 
extensions (they can receive assistance again if they become exempt or encounter circumstances 
beyond their control that prevent them from working). The cases of 8 of the 100 recipients stud- 
ied by MDRC who reached the time limit were closed under these circumstances within 15 
months after reaching the limit.'* Since only about two-fifths of the Jobs First group members 
reached the time limit within the report’s follow-up period, it suggests that less than 5 percent of 
the entire group was referred to Safety Net services. 

At the same time, it is important to note that statewide program records show that the 
number of referrals to Safety Net services has grown substantially over time. This is not surpris- 
ing; as of August 1999, nearly 25 percent of the statewide TFA caseload (and 40 percent of those 



‘*One case was closed for lack of good-faith effort upon reaching the time limit, six were closed for noncompli- 
ance during an extension, and one was denied an extension for lack of good-faith effort when reapplying for bene- 
fits. In addition, it is possible that some of the 10 people who failed to attend their exit interview had income below 
the payment standard. 
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subject to the time limit) were in an extension, and thus subject to the one-strike noncompliance 
policy. 



J<D)lb§ First Smpacits om Emptoymeiniito Funlbllk Asslstomice Recelpito aimdl SmcdDinnKS 

As discussed earlier, most of the impact results presented in this summary are for early 
enrollees who were assigned to the research groups between January and June 1996; at least two 
and a half years of follow-up data are available for this group. The full sample — for whom two 
years of follow-up are available — is used primarily for assessing the impact of Jobs First on 
subgroups. Key findings from the impact analysis include the following: 

o Dunrnnng tine ifnrst part off the ffoiow-nnp period, beffore annyonne reached the 
tiimne liimnit, Jobs First raised eimnployimiennt rates annd earnninngs annd also inn- 
creased pnnblic assistannce receipt; thnns, the prograimn snnbstanntially inn- 
creased ffaimnily inncoimne. 

Members of the Jobs First group were more likely to work than members of the AFDC 
group. The upper panel of Figure 3 shows that the employment impact emerged early in the fol- 
low-up period and remained fairly constant thereafter (that is, the distance between the two lines 
remained about the same). 

The upper panel of Table 2 shows results for the sixth quarter of the follow-up period, the 
last complete quarter before recipients began reaching the time limit. Fifty-six percent of Jobs 
First group members worked at some point in that quarter compared with 46 percent of AFDC 
group members. The difference — about 10 percentage points — is statistically significant, 
which means it is very likely that Jobs First really did raise employment rates. These overall em- 
ployment impacts are impressive, especially considering the high employment rate for the AFDC 
group: The lower panel of Table 2 shows that about 74 percent of AFDC group members worked 
at some point in the follow-up period, leaving relatively little room for Jobs First to generate im- 
pacts. 



Table 2 also shows that average earnings were about 16 percent higher for the Jobs First 
group in quarter 6. It is important to note that the earnings figures are overall averages, including 
both those who worked in the quarter and those who did not. Employed Jobs First group mem- 
bers earned $2,655, on average, during the quarter (not shown). 

The middle panel of Figure 3 shows that, as expected. Jobs First increased the number of 
those receiving cash assistance (AFDC or TFA) during the period before anyone reached the 
time limit. This is attributable to the enhanced earned income disregard, which allowed many 
working Jobs First group members to retain their TFA grant in months when their income would 
otherwise have made them ineligible for assistance. Table 2 shows that, as a result. Jobs First in- 
creased cash assistance payments by about 18 percent in quarter 6. The enhanced disregard also 
generated an increase in Food Stamp payments throughout much of the early period (though not 
in quarter 6). 

Raising family income was never an explicit goal of Jobs First. However, because Jobs 
First group members had both higher earnings and higher public assistance payments in the pe- 
riod before anyone reached the time limit, their average combined income from these sources 
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Total income ($) Percent Percent 



FigMre 3 

CoEEec4kra4’s Jobs Fir§4 Program 
Qraar4erly Employmep4, AFUC/TFA Recenp4, amdl To4al Imcome 





Average Total Income from Earaings, AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps 




NOTE: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 



Table 2 

Coirmecticutt*s Jobs First Program 



Smiinniinniary off* Jobs First Imipacts 
Over a 30-MomtIhi FoHow-Up Period ffbr tine Early Cohort 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Percentage 

Change 


Before anvone reached the time limit: 










Quarter 6 


Ever employed (%) 


56.0 


45.7 


10.3 *** 


22.5 


Average earnings ($) 


1,487 


1,287 


200 ** 


15.5 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


64.6 


59.9 


4.7 ** 


7.8 


Average AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


948 


805 


144 *** 


17.9 


Ever received Food Stamps (%) 


66.5 


67.4 


-1.0 


-1.4 


Average Food Stamp payments ($) 

Average income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


432 


408 


24 


6.0 


and Food Stamps ($) 2,868 

After some Jobs First erouo members had reached the time limit: 


2,500 


368 *** 


14.7 


Last 3 months of follow-up (quarter 10) 


Ever employed (%) 


58.1 


51.2 


6.9 *** 


13.5 


Average earnings ($) 


1,815 


1,631 


183 * 


11.2 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


36.8 


45.6 


-8.8 *** 


-19.3 


Average AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


505 


616 


-111 *** 


-18.0 


Ever received Food Stamps (%) 


53.9 


56.1 


-2.2 


-3.9 


Average Food Stamp payments ($) 

Average income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


347 


352 


-5 


-1.4 


and Food Stamps ($) 
Entire follow-uD oeriod: 


2,667 


2,599 


68 


2.6 


First 30 months of follow-up (quarters 1-10) 


Ever employed (%) 


81.5 


73.8 




10.4 


Average total earnings ($) 


13,244 


11,951 


1,293 ** 


10.8 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


94.2 


91.4 


2.8 ** 


3.1 


Average total AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


9,256 


8,416 


840 *** 


10.0 


Ever received Food Stamps (%) 


93.6 


92.3 


1.3 


1.4 


Average total Food Stamp payments ($) 

Average total income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


4,433 


4,188 


246 ** 


5.9 


and Food Stamps ($) 


26,933 


24,555 


2,378 *** 


9.7 


Sample size 


1,059 


1,081 







NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving AFDC/TFA 
or Food Stamps. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated 
as ***=1 percent, **=5 percent, and *=10 percent. 
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was substantially higher than the AFDC group average. Table 2 shows that Jobs First group 
members had about 15 percent more income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps 
during quarter 6. This is not a complete measure of family income because it does not include 
other income sources, such as child support and the EIC, does not count income of other house- 
hold members, and does not include income that was derived outside Connecticut. 

Data from the survey, which includes a fuller income measure, paint a very similar pic- 
ture. Survey data also indicate that Jobs First group members were more likely than AFDC group 
members to own a car and to have at least some savings 18 months into the follow-up period. 
Jobs First group members were also more likely to have health coverage at that point, primarily 
because they were more likely to be covered by Medicaid. 

o After ffaimiMes begam readnmg tine time Mmit, Jobs First began to rednce 
welfare receipt and payments; tbe income gains diminished, and it ap- 
pears that some families were made worse off by the program. 

Jobs First group members began to reach the time limit in the 7th quarter of the follow-up 
period. The cases of about 13 percent of the Jobs First group were closed on reaching the time 
limit in that quarter. As noted earlier, by the end of the follow-up period (quarter 10), the cases of 
about 20 percent of the Jobs First group were closed because of the time limit. 

Figure 3 and Table 2 show that the pattern of Jobs First impacts on public assistance re- 
ceipt and payments changed abruptly when members of the Jobs First group began to reach the 
time limit. As noted earlier, in the first 1 8 months of follow-up (before anyone reached the time 
limit). Jobs First group members were more likely than AFDC group members to receive cash 
assistance. Begiiming in quarter 8, after some people had reached the time limit. Jobs First group 
members were less likely to receive cash assistance. The middle panel of Table 2 shows that in 
the last three months of the follow-up period (quarter 10), the rate of cash assistance receipt was 
substantially lower for the Jobs First group (37 percent versus 46 percent for the AFDC group), 
and Jobs First group members received 18 percent less cash assistance. The patterns of Food 
Stamp impacts were similar, though less dramatic: Jobs First group members received more 
Food Stamps in the pre-time limit period, but this increase disappeared in the later quarters. 

As might be expected, the total income results also look quite different in the period after 
people began reaching the time limit. Although Jobs First group members continued to have 
slightly higher average combined income just after people began reaching the time limit, this im- 
pact seems to have disappeared by the end of follow-up. The middle panel of Table 2 shows that 
in the last three months of follow-up Jobs First group members’ higher earnings were almost 
completely offset by their lower public assistance amounts. Thus, total income from earnings, 
AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps was nearly the same for the two groups, although Jobs First group 
members derived a larger proportion of their income from earnings and a smaller proportion 
from public assistance.^ It is important to note, however, that this trend did not erase the earlier 
income gains — the lower panel of Table 2 shows that Jobs First group members had an average 



’As noted earlier, these income results do not include the EIC. Because Jobs First group members had higher 
average earnings, they probably benefited more from the EIC than did AFDC group members. However, it is also 
likely that Jobs First group members had higher work-related expenses (for example, for transportation or child 
care). 
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of $2,378 more combined income than AFDC group members over the entire 30-month follow- 
up period. Moreover, since Jobs First was primarily designed to replace welfare with earned in- 
come, the income results at the end of the follow-up period are generally consistent with the pro- 
gram’s objectives. 

Table 3 shows that the overall averages mask an important emerging pattern. After fami- 
lies started reaching the time limit. Jobs First began to increase the number of families in both 
the high and low income brackets. In other words, the program appears to be making some peo- 
ple better off financially and others worse off The latter result may be attributable to the fact that 
some of those who were denied an extension because their income was over the payment stan- 
dard either did not or could not return to welfare when their income later dropped. It may also 
reflect the fact that the cases of a growing number of recipients are being closed despite having 
income below the payment standard (for example, because they did not attend an exit interview 
or failed to cooperate with program requirements during an extension). It will be important to see 
whether this trend continues in later quarters. 

The Jobs First impact on employment rates did not change much when families began 
reaching the time limit. This is not surprising, because most of those whose grants were discontin- 
ued at the time limit were already working. Essentially, the program allowed a large number of 
working families to retain their welfare grant temporarily and then discontinued their benefits at the 
time limit. This is illustrated in Table 4, which shows patterns of employment and AFDC/TFA re- 
ceipt in quarter 6 (before families began reaching the time limit) and quarter 10. In quarter 6, Jobs 
First generated a large increase in the percentage of those combining work and welfare. It did so by 
decrejising both the percentage who received welfare without working and the percentage who 
worked without receiving welfare (that is, it let many working families stay on jissistance). In 
quarter 10, after many working families had been removed fi'om welfare. Jobs First group members 
were more likely than AFDC group members to be working and off welfare. (The program also in- 
creased the percentage who neither worked nor received welfare; this could reflect a greater number 
of families moving out of state or relying on luimejisured income sources.) 

o Jobs First iinnipaicts om einniployinnieniit aiimd eariminiigs were comceraitraitedl 
annmoimg inudlividliiDails ITaiciniig greater barriers to enniiployinnieniit. For welfare 
applicants — a more job-ready group — tbe maim impact off Jobs First 
was to increase public assistance receipt. 

The study examined Jobs First impacts separately for individuals who were applying for 
welfare when they entered the study and for those who were already receiving benefits at that 
point. In general, applicants face less serious barriers to employment than do recipients.® 

Jobs First impacts on employment and earnings were concentrated among the recipient 
subgroup. Increases in employment rates and earnings were quite large for them and even larger 
for people facing multiple barriers to employment. For example, in the pre-time limit period. 
Jobs First nearly doubled the average quarterly employment rate among those who were long- 
term welfare recipients, had no recent work history, and had no high school diploma (the average 



^Results for subgroups are based on the full research sample because sample sizes are larger. Thus, the sub- 
group results include only the two years of follow-up data that are available for the full sample. 
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Table 3 

Commecticuit’s Jobs First Program 



Distribintioini olF Measinredl Imcomnie 
inn tine Last Tbree Monntlis olF tine FoMow-Up Period 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 
(%) 


AFDC 

Group 

(%) 


Difference 

(%) 




Total income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps in quarter 10 
$0 


18.1 


16.0 


2.1 




$l-$ 1,500 


17.5 


14.2 


3.4 


«!«<« 


$1,501 -$2,400 


14.9 


23.5 


-8.6 




$2,401 -$3,000 


9.1 


12.3 


-3.2 




More than $3,000 


40.4 


34.0 


6.4 




Sample size 


1,059 


1,081 







NOTES; The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as ***=1 percent, **=5 percent, and *=10 percent. 



employment rate was 17 percent for the AFDC group and 32 percent for the Jobs First group). 

In contrast, the program did not increase employment or earnings among applicants, who 
were quite likely to find a job without the program (that is, the employment rate was high for the 
AFDC group). The program’s primary impact for this subgroup was to allow those who would 
have worked anyway to continue receiving public assistance, thereby raising their income. 

@ Tliere was great variation! inn tine ipinality olF saimple members’ jobs. 

The impact results suggest that most of the people who went to work because of Jobs First 
(that is, who would not have worked otherwise) initially obtained fairly low-wage and/or part-time 
jobs. However, among all employed Jobs First group members, job characteristics were diverse. 
For example, about half of the employed Jobs First group members who responded to the survey 
earned below $7.50 an hour in their current or most recent job, while the other half earned $7.50 an 
hour or above. About 60 percent worked 30 hours or more per week. About 45 percent worked in a 
job with employer-provided health insurance, but only about 15 percent were enrolled in their em- 
ployer’s health plan (most of the other respondents were covered by Medicaid). 

Overall, just under 40 percent of employed Jobs First group members worked 30 hours or 
more per week in a job that provided at least some fringe benefits (that is, employer-provided 
health insurance, paid sick days, or paid vacation). At the other extreme, just over 20 percent 
were in a part-time jobs that provided no benefits. 
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CoDnimectticiiDtt’s Jobs Firstt Progrannn 



Immpactts onn ConnuIbiiiiiMg Work amdl WellTare 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 
(%) 


AFDC 

Group 

(%) 


Difference 

(%) 


Before anvone reached the time limit: 








Quarter 6 








Employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


38.2 


20.8 


17.4 


Not employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


26.4 


39.1 


-12.7 


Employed and not receiving AFDC/TFA 


17.8 


24.9 




Neither employed nor receiving AFDC/TFA 


17.6 


15.2 


2.4 


After some Jobs First erouo members had reached the time limit: 








Quarter 10 








Employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


20.7 


18.6 


2.1 


Not employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


16.1 


27.1 


-11.0 


Employed and not receiving AFDC/TFA 


37.4 


32.6 


4.8 


Neither employed nor receiving AFDC/TFA 


25.8 


21.8 


4.1 


Sample size 


1,059 


1,081 





NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as percent, ’^’^=5 percent, and ’^=10 percent. 



Am UnnffniiiiDslbKsdl Storv 

Jobs First is an unusual hybrid. On the one hand, it has the nation’s shortest time limit 
and a strong work first focus. On the other hand, its financial work incentive may be the most 
generous of any state’s, and many recipients are granted an extension when they reach the time 
limit. The program sought to encourage and assist recipients to find a job as quickly as possible, 
and gave them a temporary income supplement, in the hope that they would gain work experi- 
ence and possibly build assets that would prepare them for longer-term self-sufficiency. 

In some respects, the early results are encouraging. In the pre-time limit period. Jobs First 
increased employment rates and family income, especially for the least job-ready recipients. The 
program generated higher public assistance costs, but only in the short term. In addition, the fact 
that Jobs First has increased welfare receipt and spending (relative to what would have occurred 
under the old rules) is probably of less concern during a period when the state’s overall welfare 
caseload has been declining dramatically. The risk for recipients has been minimized so far be- 
cause most people who were unable to find a job were granted an extension when they reached 
the time limit. Conversely, those whose cases were closed at the time limit mostly comprised 
employed recipients who would have left welfare earlier had it not been for the enhanced disre- 
gard; moreover, these individuals may be eligible for an extension later if their income drops. 
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But it is too early to draw final conclusions about Jobs First impacts on participants or 
government budgets. This report’s follow-up period is long enough to see that the pattern of im- 
pacts changed abruptly when Jobs First group members began to reach the 21 -month time limit, 
but not long enough to reliably predict what the longer-term picture will look like. 

The results will probably continue to improve from the government budget perspective. 
Savings in public assistance payments will probably continue to accumulate over time, although 
it is too soon to tell whether the savings will eventually outweigh the large upfront costs. 

The future is more uncertain for participants and their families. The income trends at the 
end of the follow-up period — particularly the income distribution trends — suggest that the 
program may be making some families better off financially and others worse off. Ironically, al- 
though the enhanced disregard may have contributed to the employment gains, and certainly 
helped to raise the income of many working families, it also caused many Jobs First group mem- 
bers to reach the time limit more quickly than they otherwise would have (and more quickly than 
recipients reached time limits in other states that have been studied). Although most of those 
whose cases were closed can theoretically receive an extension later, the early evidence shows 
that many of those who lost their job did not return to welfare. In addition, the recipients who 
received an extension became subject to a very strict policy that could result in permanent benefit 
cancellation after a single instance of noncompliance. Finally, it is not clear how the families 
whose cases were closed because of the time limit will fare if the labor market weakens. 

A large-scale survey, currently being administered, will obtain detailed information on 
family income, material hardship, and child well-being for several thousand families about three 
years after random assignment. 



IimiipIlncsittndDinis off ttliKe Fnmdlniniigs to Bate 

The results to date highlight several emerging challenges for Jobs First. First, many staff 
believe that the work first focus may need to be revised as the caseload is increasingly dominated 
by recipients facing more serious barriers to employment. This process has already begun, but 
the Department of Labor and the Regional Workforce Development Boards still must confront 
the substantial challenge of developing effective employment models for the hardest to employ. 
As discussed earlier, this may require some streamlining of the complex organizational structure 
that has emerged to assist such recipients. 

Second, with a large proportion of the caseload subject to the one-strike noncompliance 
policy, DSS faces the challenge of ensuring that good cause criteria are implemented in a way 
that is flexible enough to account for individual circumstances, but consistent enough to ensure 
that individuals in similar situations receive similar treatment. This will be difficult because, by 
definition, the individuals in extensions are long-term welfare recipients; the same issues and 
personal problems that have prevented them leaving welfare may also contribute to noncompli- 
ance and job losses. Interviews with staff suggest that the focus will need to be on day-to-day 
implementation practices; it is not clear that additional or more detailed policies will, in them- 
selves, ensure the desired outcomes. 
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Third, Connecticut, like most other states that have experienced dramatic welfare 
caseload declines, faces the challenge of promoting employment retention and career advance- 
ment among low-wage workers. This is likely to involve both strategies to promote wage pro- 
gression and supports for families who remain in relatively low-wage jobs. The longer-term suc- 
cess of Jobs First may depend on whether former recipients are able to support their children 
over the long-term without cash assistance. 

Finally, the results for the welfare applicant subgroup suggest that Connecticut may want 
to reexamine the Jobs First design at some point in the future. The employment and earnings 
gains measured in this study were mostly driven by people who were already receiving welfare at 
the time they entered the Jobs First program. In the future, after this initial recipient group has 
moved off welfare, most people will enter Jobs First when they are applying for benefits; many 
will be new to the welfare system. The study results indicate that the main impact of Jobs First 
for applicants is to provide additional welfare benefits and income to people who would have 
worked anyway. In addition, it is quite possible that the generous disregard will begin to draw 
some low-income families to TFA. 

Given that the primary goal of Jobs First has been to replace welfare with earned income, 
the results for applicants suggest that the program’s work incentives probably should be targeted 
more narrowly on people who would be least likely to work in the absence of incentives. If the 
state is now seeking to supplement the earnings of low-income working families, it will need to 
consider whether work incentives within the welfare system are the most appropriate vehicle for 
achieving this goal. 
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Chapter 1 

Iiniitrodliincitnoini 



Connecticut’s Jobs First program is a statewide welfare reform initiative that began oper- 
ating in January 1996. Jobs First was one of the earliest statewide programs to impose a time 
limit on welfare receipt: Families are limited to 21 months of cash assistance unless they are 
granted an exemption or an extension. The program also includes generous financial work incen- 
tives and requires recipients to participate in employment-related services targeted toward rapid 
job placement. Jobs First was initiated under waivers of federal welfare rules that were granted 
before the passage of the 1996 federal welfare law (the Personal Responsibility and Work Op- 
portunity Act, or PRWORA); how the program fares over time may provide important lessons on 
the likely results of welfare reforms implemented in other areas in response to the federal law. 

This report has been prepared as part of a large-scale evaluation of Jobs First being con- 
ducted by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC). The evaluation is 
funded under a contract with the Connecticut Department of Social Services (DSS) — the agency 
that administers Jobs First — and with support from the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, the Ford Foundation, and the Smith Richardson Foundation. The study, which focuses 
on two of the state’s welfare offices — Manchester and New Haven — began in 1996 and is 
scheduled to end in 2001. MDRC is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization with a quarter cen- 
tury’s experience designing and evaluating programs and policies for low-income individuals, 
families, and communities. 

This is the third report in the Jobs First evaluation. The earlier reports, completed in 1997 
and 1998, examined the implementation of Jobs First during its first two years of program op- 
erations.' This report updates the implementation story, and also includes the first information 
about Jobs First’s impacts — that is, the difference that Jobs First makes relative to the outcomes 
generated by the welfare system that preceded it. To facilitate this assessment, between January 
1996 and February 1997 several thousand welfare applicants and recipients were assigned, at 
random, to one of two groups: the Jobs First group, whose members are subject to the welfare 
reform policies, and the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) group, whose mem- 
bers are subject to the prior welfare rules.^ Because people were assigned to the groups through a 
random process, any differences that emerge between the two groups over time — for example, 
in employment rates or average family income — can reliably be attributed to Jobs First. The 
report follows early enrollees in the two groups for two and a half years, long enough for some 
members of the Jobs First group to have reached the 21 -month time limit. (The study’s final re- 
port, scheduled for 2001, will follow the groups for up to four years, and will be accompanied by 
a separate document describing the impacts of Jobs First for children.) 



'Bloom and Andes, 1997; Bloom, Andes, and Nicholson, 1998. 

^The AFDC group exists only in Manchester and New Haven. In other areas of the state all welfare recipients 
are subject to Jobs First policies. 
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E= TBae PdDlkv CdDimtoll: tiff Jdilbs Fnrstt 

Between 1993 and mid 1996, more than 40 states were granted waivers of federal AFDC 
rules that enabled them to implement a variety of measures designed to increase employment and 
self-sufficiency among welfare recipients. Although the 1996 federal welfare law made major 
changes in the structure and funding of public assistance programs, most of the specific policies 
that the law encourages states to adopt were already being implemented as part of state waiver 
initiatives. For example, while the 1996 law restricts states from using federal funds to assist 
most families for more than five years (and allows states to set shorter time limits), more than 30 
states had previously obtained waivers to implement some form of time limit in at least part of 
the state. Thus, these states’ experiences provide an early look at the likely results of the new 
law. 



Jobs First is one of the most important initiatives implemented under waivers. The pro- 
gram includes both some of the most stringent and some of the most generous provisions of any 
state welfare reform initiative. As of early 1999, a total of 17 states had imposed time limits that 
could result in cancellation of a family’s entire welfare grant after less than 60 months of assis- 
tance, and only six of these states had imposed lifetime time limits of less than 60 months.^ Con- 
necticut’s 21 -month limit is the shortest of these. In addition, Connecticut was one of the first 
states to impose a time limit in relatively large cities such as New Haven, Hartford, and Bridge- 
port. Many of the other early time limit programs were initially implemented as pilot programs in 
relatively small counties or regions of states. Because the Jobs First time limit is short and was 
imposed relatively early, more than half of the families who have reached a time limit nationwide 
are in Connecticut."' (In assessing a state’s time limit policy, however, it is important to under- 
stand the design and implementation of exemption and extension policies; they are discussed 
further below.) 

In other respects, Connecticut’s welfare policies are unusually generous. Jobs First includes 
a financial work incentive that is both very liberal and distinctive in its design: All earned income is 
disregarded (that is, not counted) in calculating recipients’ monthly welfare grants as long as their 
earnings are below the federal poverty level. This means that most recipients who find a job can 
continue receiving their entire welfare grant. While most states have earned income disregards, few, 
if any, are as generous as those in Connecticut. Jobs First will provide important new evidence on 
earned income disregards and on the complex interaction between disregards and time limits. 



11= TBae J(olbs Fr^gramm Mtrtdlell 

Jobs First replaced Connecticut’s AFDC program with Temporary Family Assistance 
(TFA). Materials produced by the Department of Social Services in 1996 state that the program 



^The states with lifetime limits of less than 60 months are Connecticut (21 months), Arkansas (24 months), 
Idaho (24 months), Utah (36 months), Florida (48 months), and Georgia (48 months). Other states have “fixed pe- 
riod” time limits of less than 60 months; for example, a limit of 24 months within any 60-month period. This discus- 
sion does not include “reduction” time limits, which reduce, but do not eliminate a family’s welfare grant at the time 
limit. (Based on unpublished data from the State Policy Documentation Project, administered by the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities and the Center on Law and Social Policy [www.spdp.org].) 

■'Based on unpublished data through August 1999 from the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 
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is intended to “begin a transformation of [Connecticut’s] welfare program from a system of de- 
pendency to one of personal responsibility and self-support ... the underlying philosophy is that 
employment, whether full time or part time, high skilled or low, offers clients the dignity that no 
AFDC check can.” 

Table 1.1 describes the key features of the new program, along with the corresponding 
policies that apply to the AFDC group. The key features of Jobs First are: 

o A Unmiiie inmiiint Jobs First limits families to a cumulative total of 21 months of 
cash assistance receipt. Certain families, such as those in which the parent is 
incapacitated, are exempt from the time limit. (As long as the exemption ap- 
plies, months of benefit receipt do not count toward the time limit.) In addi- 
tion, recipients may receive (renewable) six-month extensions of the time 
limit imder certain circumstances. 

o Am earmedl imcoiime disregard. To encourage and reward work, all earned in- 
come is disregarded (that is, not counted) in calculating recipients’ cash grants 
(and Food Stamp benefits) as long as their earned income is below the federal 
poverty level. (Unearned income such as child support is counted against the 
grant.) Recipients become ineligible for cash assistance if their earnings are at 
or above the poverty level. 

o Mamdatory “work Ifirsf’ emuployiimemit services. Jobs First participants are 
required to participate in employment services targeted toward rapid job 
placement. 

Jobs First policies called for other changes in traditional welfare rules. For example, the 
program imposes a partial “family cap”: When a recipient gives birth to a child who was con- 
ceived while she received welfare, her benefits are increased by about half as much as they 
would have been under prior rules. In addition. Jobs First participants receive two years of tran- 
sitional Medicaid coverage after leaving welfare while employed (as opposed to one year of cov- 
erage provided imder prior law).^ 

Finally, all child support collected on behalf of children receiving assistance is given di- 
rectly to the custodial parent, and the first $100 per month is disregarded in calculating the grant 
amount. (Under prior rules, the child support disregard was $50, and the recipient did not receive 
a separate check for the full amount of child support; thus, recipients may not have known how 
much support had been paid.) This change was designed to make it easier for recipients to see 
how much support is collected for their children and to provide a greater financial incentive to 
cooperate with child support enforcement efforts. However, Electronic Benefit Transfer (EBT) 
has since replaced check issuance, making the support component less visible. 



^More specifically, transitional Medicaid is provided for two years to families who are employed at the point 
their TFA benefits are discontinued (or who become employed within six months of losing eligibility for benefits) 
or who lose eligibility because of child support income. Under AFDC rules, transitional Medicaid coverage was 
available to families who received AFDC for at least three of the six prior months and lost eligibility for AFDC be- 
cause of earned income. 
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Table 1.1 

Commecticrat’s Jobs First Program 
Comparisom off Jobs First amd AFDC Policies 



Characteristic 


Jobs First Policies 


AFDC Policies 


Time limit 


2 1 months, with possibility of exten- 
sions 


None 


Benefit increase for children con- 
ceived while mother receives wel- 
fare 


$50 


Approximately $100 


Earned income disregard (cash 
assistance) 


All earned income disregarded as 
long as earnings are below federal 
poverty level 


First 4 months of work: $120 plus 
33% of earnings disregarded; 
months 4-12: $120 disregarded; 
after month 12: $90 disregarded; 
fill-the-gap budgeting 


Earned income disregard (Food 
Stamps) 


While family receives cash assis- 
tance, federal poverty level disregard 
applies 


20% of gross earnings disregarded, 
in accordance with regular Food 
Stamp rules 


Cash assistance eligibility for two- 
parent families 


Nonfinancial eligibility rules are 
similar for single- and two-parent 
families 


Two-parent families are subject to 
special nonfinancial eligibility crite- 
ria (e.g., principal wage earner must 
work less than 100 hours per 
month) 


Asset limit for cash assistance eli- 
gibility ® 


$3,000 


$1,000 


Value of vehicle excluded in 
counting assets for cash assistance 
eligibility® 


Up to $9,500 in equity value of one 
vehicle excluded 


Up to $1,500 in equity value of one 
vehicle excluded 


Medical assistance for families 
leaving welfare for work 


Two years of transitional Medicaid; 
coverage beyond that point depends 
on eligibility for other programs 


One year of transitional Medicaid; 
coverage beyond that point depends 
on eligibility for other programs 


Child care assistance for families 
leaving welfare for work 


Assistance provided as long as in- 
come is below 75% of state median 


One year of transitional child care; 
assistance beyond that point de- 
pends on eligibility for other pro- 
grams 


Exemptions from employment- 
related mandates for recipients 
with young children 


Parent exempt if caring for child un- 
der age 1 who was not conceived 
while mother received welfare 


Parent exempt if caring for child 
under age 2 


Child support rules 


All child support passed through to 
custodial parent; first $100 a month 
disregarded in grant calculation 


First $50 in child support passed 
through to custodial parent and dis- 
regarded in grant calculation 


Sanctions for failure to comply 
with employment-related mandates 


instance: grant reduced by 20% 
for 3 months; 

2"^* instance: grant reduced by 35% 
for 3 months; 

3*^^* instance: grant canceled for 3 
months 


1®* instance: adult removed from 
grant until compliance; 

2"^* instance: adult removed from 
grant for at least 3 months; 

3”* instance: adult removed from 
grant for at least 6 months 



SOURCE: Connecticut Department of Social Services policy materials. 



a 

NOTE: Because cash assistance recipients are categorically eligible for Food Stamps, these asset rules effec- 
tively apply to Food Stamp eligibility while a family receives Temporary Family Assistance (TFA). 
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In addition to these rule changes, the state reduced basic cash assistance benefit levels by 
6.5 percent when it implemented Jobs First (the grant reduction occurred in July 1995 and thus 
applies to both research groups). 

The three main features of Jobs First are discussed in more detail below. 

A. Tie Tnmnie LnmM 

The basic design of the Jobs First time limit is straightforward: Subject to exceptions 
(noted below), each month that a family receives cash assistance after entering the program 
counts toward the 21 -month limit. (Months of assistance that the family may have received be- 
fore entering Jobs First do not count.)* * Once the 21 -month limit is reached, the family’s cash 
grant is discontinued; eligibility for Food Stamps and Medicaid is not directly affected by the 
time limit. 

The time limit policy includes two types of exceptions: 

o Exempilfioniis. Families in which all adults are exempt from mandatory partici- 
pation in employment-related activities are also exempt from the time limit;’ 
months of assistance received while an exemption applies do not count toward 
the limit. Exemptions, which are often temporary, may be granted at any point 
after families enter Jobs First. The percentage of the statewide TFA caseload 
exempt fi'om the time limit increased fi'om about 26 percent in the spring of 
1998 to 43 percent in August 1999.* 

o Extemsnoms. Recipients who reach the time limit may receive six-month ex- 
tensions of their benefits if they have made a good-faith effort to find em- 
ployment but have family income below the welfare payment standard (the 
maximum monthly grant for their family size).® (Table 1 .2 shows the payment 
standard for three family sizes.) This type of extension may be granted when a 
recipient first reaches the time limit, at the end of an extension period, or when 
a recipient is initially denied an extension but later experiences an involuntary 
drop in income and seeks to return to TFA. Extensions can also be granted if 



*The time limit clock starts with the first full month of benefit receipt following enrollment. 

’An adult recipient is exempt from mandatory participation if she or he is age 60 or over; caring for a child im- 
der age 1, if the child was not conceived while the parent received welfare; incapacitated or caring full time for an 
incapacitated household member; pregnant or postpartum if a physician determines that she is imable to work; a 
caretaker relative who is not included in the welfare grant; or imemployable. (Recipients are considered to be imem- 
ployable if they are age 40 or over, imemployed, have not completed grade 6, and have not worked for more than 
six consecutive months in the past five years.) Exemptions for imemployability are not determined imtil the partici- 
pant has received benefits for 20 months. 

*The percentage of cases exempt from the time limit has grown as the overall TFA caseload has declined and 
nonexempt cases have left the rolls in large numbers. 

®A $90 work expense allowance is disregarded for each working person in calculating the monthly income of 
families reaching the time limit. 
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Cominiecticiijfs Jobs First Frogram 



Temmporffliry Familly Assistomce (TFA) Paymemt Stomdard 
fflmd Federall Poverty Levell, by Faraiilly Ske (1998) 



Monthly Income Level 


2 


Family Unit Size 
3 


4 


TFA payment standard 


$443 


$543 


$639 


Federal poverty level 


$905 


$1,138 


$1,371 



SOURCES: TFA payment standard information from Connecticut Department of Social Services; 
federal poverty level from 1998 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services poverty 
guidelines. 

NOTE: These payment standards apply in both Manchester and New Haven. The standards diffei 
in some other areas of the state. 

there are circumstances beyond recipients’ control that prevent them from 
working (even if they have not made a good-faith effort to find employment).'" 

There is no limit on the number of extensions families may receive. As dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3, a substantial number of recipients have received at least 
one extension. As of August 1999, about 23 percent of the statewide TFA 
caseload (and nearly 40 percent of the cases subject to the time limit) were in 
an extension. 

Specific services are targeted to families whose cases are closed when the time limit is 
reached. Recipients whose cases are closed and whose income is above the payment standard 
may receive up to one year of rental assistance." Families whose income is below the payment 
standard but whose cases are closed (because it is determined that the parent did not make a 
good-faith effort to find employment) are eligible for Safety Net services: Nonprofit organiza- 
tions have been contracted to link these families with existing community services to prevent 
harm to children; if community resources are not available, the contracted agencies may provide 
vouchers to help the family pay for food, clothing, or shelter. 

B. Tbe Embainicedl Earaed Imcomae Disregard 

The Jobs First earned income disregard may be the most generous policy of its type im- 
plemented in any state. Table 1.2 shows the federal poverty level for three family sizes for 1998. 
As the table indicates, single parents with two children can earn up to $1,137 per month (one 



'"“Circumstances beyond one’s control” are defined as “events that happen to the family which are of such 
magnitude that they reasonably prevent a mandatory recipient from working or working more hours when an exten- 
sion is requested. Events include, but are not limited to: prolonged illness, disaster such as flood or fire, loss of 
housing, and domestic violence.” 

"Funding for this program is limited; thus, rental assistance is not available to all eligible families. 
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dollar below the poverty level) without losing any of their cash assistance or Food Stamps (as- 
suming they have no other income). Figure 1.1 shows how many hours per week these parents 
could work at various hourly wage rates without losing their grant. For example, it shows that 
parents who earn $6.25 per hour can work 40 hours per week and have all of their earnings disre- 
garded. 



Figure 1.2 illustrates how the disregard affects working recipients’ total income in two 
ways. First, it compares working recipients’ total income under Jobs First with their income un- 
der the rules that apply to the AFDC group. For example, a parent with two children who works 
20 hours per week at $6.25 per hour has dramatically higher total income — $364 more per 
month — under Jobs First than under AFDC. A parent who works 40 hours per week at the same 
wage has $688 more in total monthly income than under AFDC. (This difference is particularly 
significant because the AFDC group is subject to “fill-the-gap” budgeting rules, which provide a 
stronger work incentive than the standard AFDC rules that were in place in most other states.)'^ 

Second, Figure 1.2 shows that parents have much more income if they work than if they 
do not work. As shown in the figure, a nonworking parent with two children would receive $790 
per month in combined TFA and Food Stamp benefits. If she worked 20 hours per week, her to- 
tal monthly income would rise by $716, counting the monthly value of the federal earned income 
credit (EIC).” (In reality, most families receive the EIC in a lump sum at tax time.) If she worked 
40 hours per week, her income would rise by $1,286 per month compared with not working. 
These figures do not account for any added expenses the parent would incur by going to work 
(her child care would be subsidized while on welfare, but she might incur other costs). 

Of course, the disregard helps parents only while they receive TFA. Parents who reach the 
time limit and have income over the payment standard will lose all of their cash assistance and 
probably some of their Food Stamp grant as well (this is discussed further in Chapter 3). Neverthe- 
less, the disregard provides recipients with a substantial incentive to enter the workforce. Once 
working, they may be able to gain experience that will allow them to increase their hours and wages 
by the time they reach the time limit. Moreover, the large income supplement made possible by the 
disregard provides a cushion that might allow them to save some money or buy a more reliable car. 
Indeed, Jobs First also allows recipients to accumulate more assets and to own a more valuable car 
(relative to prior welfare rules) without losing eligibility for assistance. 

In addition to its generosity, the Jobs First earned income disregard is also notable for its 
distinctive design. Most other states’ disregards are structured so that recipients’ benefits phase out 
gradually as their income rises. One common formula disregards a flat amount of monthly earnings 
and a percentage of any income above that amount (for example, $200 plus 50 percent of any re- 
maining earnings). This more common approach avoids the “cliff’ that exists in the Jobs First pol- 
icy — under Jobs First, a recipient may retain her entire welfare grant if she earns one dollar below 
the poverty level but will lose her entire grant if she earns one dollar more — but may be consid- 
erably more difficult for recipients to understand. This is a critical point because a financial incen- 



'^Connecticut began using fill-the-gap budgeting in 1994. Under these rules, recipients’ countable income is 
deducted from the need standard, which is higher than the payment standard, in calculating benefit amounts. 

’’This report uses feminine pronouns because a large majority of parents receiving TFA7AFDC are women. 
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Monthly gross earnings 



Figure IJ 



Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

Momtlhly Gross Earaings ait Various Hourly Wage Rates in Relation 
to the Federal Poverty Level (1998), by Hours Worked per Week 




SOURCES: MDRC calculations using standard hourly wage data; federal poverty level from 1998 U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services poverty guidelines. 
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Figure 1.2 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

MoEttlnly Family Imicome at Selected Levels off Employment for a Parent 
witln Two ClniMren Under Jobs First and AFBC 
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Jobs First 
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$247 



$543 



$300 





Jobs First 



S1.402 
$101 



$300 



$ 1 , 000 ' 



AFDC 



Parent working 20 hours per 
week at $6.25 per hour 

Net earnings I 1 Earned Income Credit (EIC) Cash assistance II I II Food Stamps 



Parent working 40 hours per 
week at $6.25 per hour 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations based on AFDC/TFA, Food Stamp, and federal and State of Connecticut income tax 
rules for June 1998. 



NOTES: Calculations do not account for work-related expenses and assume the parent has no income from sources not 
shown (e.g., child support. Supplemental Security Income). 

The Food Stamp calculation assumes a monthly rental expense of $366. This calculation disregards 70 percent of 
net income, which includes the TFA grant but excludes a $134 standard deduction and up to $250 of excess shelter costs. 
For clients in the Jobs First group, all earned income is disregarded. For clients in the AFDC group, 20 percent of earned 
income is disregarded. 

The Jobs First cash assistance calculation disregards all earned income. The AFDC group cash assistance 
calculation disregards $120 in earned income (in accordance with rules for the 5th through 12th months of employment), 
and applies fill-the-gap budgeting rules. 

The EIC amount reflects one-twelfth of the total annual credit, although most families receive the credit in an 
annual lump sum. 

Monthly net earnings are calculated by subtracting applicable payroll taxes from gross earnings. Federal and state 
income taxes do not apply at these income levels. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums. 
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tive will be less likely to induce recipients to work if they do not understand it. The Jobs First pol- 
icy was selected iri large part because it is simple and straightforward to explain and administer. 

C. “Work First” Emnmlovmeiiiit Services 

As noted earlier, Jobs First employment services are designed to move recipients quickly 
into jobs. Until July 1998, employment services were administered by DSS and generally oper- 
ated by subcontracted service providers. Nearly all participants were required to begin by looking 
for a job, either on their own or through Job Search Skills Training (JSST), a group activity that 
teaches job-seeking and job-holding skills. Education and training were generally reserved for re- 
cipients who were unable to find a job despite lengthy upfi'ont job search activities. In July 1998 
the Connecticut Department of Labor (DOL) took over lead responsibility for providing em- 
ployment services to cash assistance recipients; this transition is discussed further in Ch^ter 2. 

The AFDC group is subject to Connecticut’s pre-existing welfare-to-work program, 
which has broader exemption criteria and a stronger focus on education and training. 

Jobs First group members who do not comply with employment services requirements and 
are found not to have “good cause” can be sanctioned by having their welfare grant reduced or tem- 
porarily canceled. A recipient’s cash grant is reduced by 20 percent for three months in response to 
the first instance of noncompliance and by 35 percent for three months in response to the second 
instance. A third instance results in cancellation of the entire grant for three months. (The same 
penalties apply to recipients who quit their job without good cause or are fired for willful miscon- 
duct.)'"' 



The penalty structure becomes much more severe after recipients reach the time limit and 
receive an extension. The first instance of noncompliance without good cause during an extension 
may result in permanent discontinuance of all cash assistance benefits. This is a critical point be- 
cause by August 1999, 40 percent of the recipients subject to the time limit statewide were in an 
extension, and thus subject to the stricter rules. 

Under AFDC, sanctions involve removing the noncompliant individual — generally the 
adult — fi'om the grant calculation, rather than closing the entire case. This results in a grant reduc- 
tion of about $100 (the percentage reduction is larger for smaller families). 



III. TIhie J(g)[b)§ Farsit Evalmiailttoiiii 

The Jobs First evaluation was initially required as a condition of the federal waivers that 
allowed Connecticut to operate the program. Then, in 1997, Connecticut received enhanced fed- 
eral funding fi-om the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services to support continuation of 
their ongoing welfare reform evaluation. (The state later received a second federal grant to ex- 
pand the study to examine Jobs First impacts for children.) 



'^The length of the penalty for the second instance of noncompliance was six months until mid 1997. This same 
system of percentage sanctions also applied to noncooperation with child support enforcement mandates until mid 
1997. Since that time, families who do not cooperate with child support requirements are ineligible for assistance 
until they comply. 
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The study has three major components: 



o ImmpkiniiieiniitaiitDoini amnailysns. This component of the study examines how Jobs 
First is operated by staff in the research sites. It assesses whether Jobs First 
policies have translated into concrete changes in the day-to-day operations of 
the welfare system and identifies obstacles that have been encountered. This 
information is necessary in order to understand the impact results and may 
also help DSS identify ways to improve program performance. 

o Immpaicit amaiEysns. This part of the study provides estimates of the changes that 
Jobs First generates in employment rates and earnings, rates and amounts of 
welfare receipt, family income, the extent of welfare dependency, child well- 
being, and other outcomes relative to outcomes under the welfare system that 
preceded it (as represented by the AFDC group). 

o Bemefflit-cosit amaiEysns. This analysis uses data from the impact study, along 
with fiscal data, to compare the financial benefits and costs generated by Jobs 
First for both taxpayers and eligible families. 

This report focuses on the implementation and impact analyses. Final impact results and 
benefit-cost results will be presented in the final report, scheduled for 2001. (A companion 
document will describe the program’s impact for children.) 

Several key features of the study design are worth mentioning. First, almost all of the re- 
sults in this report are drawn from the two research sites. While these offices include a substan- 
tial share of the state caseload (29 percent) and represent two quite different environments. Jobs 
First may operate differently or have different impacts in other areas that were not studied. 
Moreover, because roughly three-fourths of the research sample is from the New Haven office, 
the overall results mostly reflect the implementation and impacts of Jobs First in that office. 

Second, it is critical to note that unlike some earlier studies of welfare-to-work programs, 
this one does not compare Jobs First with a control group that receives no services. Rather, it 
compares Jobs First policies with the AFDC policies that were in place just before the program 
began. These policies already included some emphasis on employment and self-sufficiency and 
some employment-related services for welfare recipients. Thus, the study’s impact analysis is 
measuring the effects of Jobs First over and above what was already achieved by earlier policies. 

Third, as discussed in Chapter 2, although the study design has been well implemented, it 
seems likely that the behavior of the AFDC group has been influenced to some extent by the in- 
tense focus on welfare reform at the state and federal levels over the past few years. This sug- 
gests that the study may not capture the full impact of Jobs First.’’ 



”ln addition, the study is not designed to measure whether Jobs First has affected the number of people who 
apply for welfare — a potentially important impact of any welfare reform policy. 



EVo TDne State olT CdtiminieteitkMit.' tlhe Mesesirtellii Sites., aumd ttHiie Jdilbs Fnrsit Tgirgefl: 



A. The State off Comiinieciticiuiit 

Table 1.3 provides some basic information about the State of Connecticut and the re- 
search sites. Connecticut is mid-sized state with the nation’s highest per capita income. Jobs First 
has been implemented in a healthy economic climate: Connecticut’s unemployment rate was 
about equal to the national rate when Jobs First began, but has since dropped substantially below 
the national average (the national unemployment rate was 4.3 percent in December 1998). 

Connecticut’s basic cash assistance grant level — currently $543 a month for a family of 
three with no other income — is among the highest in the United States, but slightly lower than 
the grant levels in most nearby states. The state’s cash assistance caseload was just under 
60,000 when Jobs First began, but had dropped to less than 30,000 by mid 1999. As shown in 
Figure 1.3, the caseload declined modestly from January 1995 through late 1997, a period when 
the national caseload fell by nearly a third. This partly reflects the fact that the Jobs First earned 
income disregard allowed many families to continue receiving assistance after they found a job. 
The caseload began to drop sharply when families started to reach the 21 -month time limit in late 
1997. 



B, The Research Sites 

DSS operates its programs through 15 regional offices, each serving a number of the 
state’s 169 towns and cities. As noted earlier, the Jobs First evaluation focuses on two of these 
DSS offices: Manchester and New Haven. Table 1.3 provides some basic information about the 
two research sites, which were selected in part because they represent two quite different envi- 
ronments. 

The New Haven regional office serves about 22 percent of the statewide TFA caseload — 
just under 6,700 cases in mid 1999 (down from about 10,600 cases in January 1996). The office 
covers 1 5 municipalities, but its caseload is heavily concentrated in the city of New Haven, the 
third largest city in the state. New Haven is one of the poorest cities in the United States; as Ta- 
ble 1.3 shows, 21 percent of the city’s residents lived below the federal poverty line in 1990, and 
its median household income was far below the state median. Although New Haven’s unem- 
ployment rate has declined substantially over the past few years, it has yet to reach the lower 
statewide levels. 

The Manchester office (officially called a suboffice) serves a more suburban area near 
Hartford. The 15 municipalities served by the office accounted for about 1,800 TFA cases in mid 
1999 (down from about 3,600 in January 1996), about 6 percent of the statewide caseload. Each 
of the three largest towns served by the office — Manchester, East Hartford, and Enfield — has a 



'®The maximum grant for a family of three is $543 in both New Haven and Manchester, but ranges from $536 
to $636 in other parts of the state. Other states with grant levels above $500 for a family of three include Alaska 
($1,025), Hawaii ($712), Vermont ($639), Wisconsin ($628-$673), Massachusetts ($579), New York ($577-$703), 
Rhode Island ($554), New Hampshire ($550), Washington ($546), California ($538-$565), and Minnesota ($532). 
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TaMe 1.3 

CoEiniectticiiiifs Jobs First Frogramm 

Selected Demmograplnnc amd EcoEommic Clnaractenstncs off tine Two Jobs First 
Evataatiom Mesearcln Sites amd tine State off Commectnciuit 



Characteristic 


Manchester^ 


New Haven^ 


State of 
Connecticut 


Total population^ (1996) 


298,035 


469,940 


3,274,238 


Demoi^raiohk Informatfion on 
largest city/town in district** 


Population (1996) 


49,430 


123,893 


n/a 


Race/ethnicity (1990) (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


92.0 


49.0 


83.8 


Black, non-Hispanic 


3.7 


35.0 


7.9 


Hispanic^ 


2.4 


13.2 


6.5 


Other 


1.9 


2.8 


1.8 


Econonmk information on 
ian^est citv/tovyn in district** 


Median household income (1990) ($) 


40,290 


25,811 


41,721 


Unemployment rate (%) 


December 1995 


5.4 


6.4 


5.4 


December 1996 


5.6 


7.1 


5.4 


December 1997 


3.9 


5.3 


4.2 


December 1998 


2.6 


3.8 


2.8 


Poverty rate* ( 1 990) (%) 


3.9 


21.3 


6.0 


Welfare caseload information for district 
Total active cash assistance cases 


January 1996 


3,664 


10,628 


57,753 


August 1999 


1,826 


6,654 


29,750 


Percent of state TFA caseload, August 1999 (%) 


6.1 


22.4 


n/a 



SOURCES: City/town and state-level demographic information, income data, and poverty rates from State 
of Connecticut, Department of Economic and Community Development Web site 
(www. state. ct.us/ecd/research); U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census Web site 
(www.census.gov); and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis Web site 
(www.bea.gov). Unemployment rates and employed population from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Web site (www.stats.bls.gov). Welfare caseload data from Connecticut Department of 
Social Services. 

NOTES: N/a = not applicable. 

^he Manchester district office serves the municipalities of Andover, Bolton, East Hartford, East 
Windsor, Ellington, Enfield, Glastonbury, Hebron, Manchester, Marlborough, Somers, South Windsor, 
Stafford, Tolland, and Vernon. 

(continued) 
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TaMe 1.3 (connttiEniiedl) 

^The New Haven district office serves the municipalities of Ansonia, Bethany, Branford, Derby, East 
Haven, Hamden, Milford, New Haven, North Branford, North Haven, Orange, Seymour, Shelton, West 
Haven, and Woodbridge. 

^'Total population" of the research sites is the population of those municipalities served by the 
corresponding Department of Social Services (DSS) offices. 

^Manchester town is the largest municipality in the area served by the Manchester DSS office. New 
Haven city is the largest municipality in the area served by the New Haven office. East Hartford and 
Enfield, in the district of Manchester, have populations only slightly smaller than the population of 
Manchester; populations (1996): East Hartford = 47,985 and Enfield = 45,187. The second largest 
city/town in the New Haven district is West Haven; population (1996) = 52,172. 

The demographic and economic information on East Hartford differs considerably from that for 
Manchester in the following ways: race/ethnicity distribution (1990): white, non-Hispanic = 83.4%; black, 
non-Hispanic = 8.1%; Hispanic = 6.0%; other = 2.5%; per capita income (1996) = $25,416; unemployment 
rate (December 1995) = 6.9%, (December 1996) = 7.0%, (December 1997) = 5.2%; poverty rate (1990) = 
5.4%. Enfield's demographic and economic information is comparable to that for Manchester. 

^Hispanic persons may be of any race. 

f 

Poverty rate is defined as the total percentage of persons below the federal poverty level, based on 1989 
reported income. 



population of nearly 50,000, although about 40 percent of the office’s TFA caseload is concen- 
trated in East Hartford. While Manchester’s economic statistics have largely mirrored those of 
the state as a whole for the past three years, East Hartford has experienced less favorable condi- 
tions. For example, in late 1996, when Manchester’s unemployment rate closely matched Con- 
necticut’s average rate, unemployment in East Hartford was considerably higher (7.0 percent). 

C. The Jobs First Target PoipinlaMoini 

As discussed earlier, the Jobs First evaluation is estimating the program’s impact by 
comparing the experiences of two groups of people: the Jobs First group and the AFDC group. 
Applicants for cash assistance between January 1996 and February 1997 in either of the research 
sites were assigned to one or the other ^oup when they submitted an application at the DSS of- 
fice. Individuals who were already receiving welfare when Jobs First began were randomly as- 
signed when they came to the office for an eligibility redetermination. For individuals assigned 
to the Jobs First group and not exempt, the 21 -month time limit started with the first full month 
of benefits received after random assignment. 

Just before individuals were assigned to the groups, staff completed a one-page Back- 
ground Information Form (BIF) through a brief interview with each client. Table 1.4 shows se- 
lected information obtained from the BIFs for the 4,642 individuals who are part of this report’s 
analysis and for whom a BIF was completed (the figures include both the Jobs First and AFDC 
groups).” These data provide a snapshot of individuals’ characteristics at the point they entered 
the study. 



”The table does not include 161 cases for whom the BIF is missing. 
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Total AFBC/TFA Caseload IFor tbe State offComiiectkiiiit: 
Jamiary 1995 - Aiuigiiiist 1999 




Month and year 



SOURCE: Connecticut Department of Social Services, "Temporary Family Assistance Program 

Summary Report." 

The Jobs First research sample does not include the entire welfare population in Man- 
chester and New Haven. To control the workload for staff, only half of those who applied for 
benefits between January and July 1996 went through the random assignment process; the others 
were enrolled in Jobs First, but are not part of the study.'® In addition, several thousand applicants 
and recipients who had been previously randomly assigned for an earlier study of Connecticut’s 
prior welfare reform were not assigned again; they too were enrolled in Jobs First. 

At the same time, it is important to note that the research sample represents a broad range 
of welfare applicants and recipients. In many other studies, some categories of cases — such as 
those who are likely to be exempt from the policy being tested — are excluded from the study 
and do not go through the random assignment process. In Connecticut, decisions about exemp- 
tions were made after people had been assigned to the Jobs First group, which means that some 



'®Staff selected the applicants who would enter the study through a random process. 
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Table 1.4 



Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

Selected Characteristics off Sample Members 
at the Time off Random Assigimmeinit, by Site 



Characteristic 


Manchester 


New Haven 


Full Sample 


Demo)?raohic characteristics 
Age (%) 


Under 20 


9.0 


8.5 


8.6 


20-24 


20.6 


20.7 


20.7 


25-34 


44.6 


40.3 


41.3 


35 or over 


25.9 


30.6 


29.4 


Average age (years) 


29.9 


30.9 


30.7 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


64.9 


28.8 


37.6 


Black, non-Hispanic 


20.3 


45.1 


39.1 


Hispanic 


13.4 


25.3 


22.4 


Other 


1.5 


0.7 


0.9 


Family status 
Marital status (%) 


Never married 


57.4 


68.4 


65.7 


Married, living with spouse 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Married, living apart 


16.4 


13.0 


13.8 


Separated 


2.4 


6.5 


5.5 


Divorced 


21.7 


9.6 


12.5 


Widowed 


0.8 


1.2 


1.1 


Number of children (%) 


None® 


11.8 


9.2 


9.8 


1 


42.6 


40.1 


40.7 


2 


27.7 


26.8 


27.0 


3 


12.6 


14.9 


14.3 


4 or more 


5.3 


9.0 


8.1 


Average number of children 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


Youngest child's age (%) 


2 or under 


38.0 


37.2 


37.4 


3-5 


22.6 


23.9 


23.6 


6 or and over 


39.5 


39.0 


39.1 


Emnlovment status 


Ever worked (%) 


95.8 


85.9 


88.3 


Ever worked full time for six months 


or more for one employer (%) 


64.7 


55.0 


57.4 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


62.3 


42.6 


47.9 


Employed at random assignment (%) 


28.3 


21.1 


22.8 



(continued) 
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Table 1.4 (continued) 



Characteristic 


Manchester 


New Haven 


Full Sample 



Educational status 



Highest degree/diploma earned (%) 



ged'’ 


18.4 


9.1 


11.4 


High school diploma 


45.0 


49.0 


48.0 


Technical/two-year college degree 


5.6 


4.2 


4.6 


Four-year (or more) college degree 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


None of the above 


29.3 


35.8 


34.2 


Highest grade completed in school (average) 


11.4 


11.2 


11.2 


Enrolled in education or training during 


the past 1 2 months (%) 


16.9 


22.3 


21.0 


Public assistance status 
Aid status (%) 


Applicant 


47.7 


35.4 


38.4 


Recipient 


52.3 


64.6 


61.6 


Total prior AFDC receipt‘d (%) 


None 


23.4 


17.0 


18.5 


Less than 2 years 


20.9 


24.1 


23.3 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


23.4 


21.9 


22.3 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


20.7 


20.3 


20.4 


1 0 years or more 


11.7 


16.7 


15.5 


Resided as a child in a household 


receiving AFDC (%) 


22.0 


26.4 


25.3 


Housing status 
Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


5.4 


12.8 


11.0 


Subsidized housing 


25.4 


23.7 


24.1 


Emergency or temporary housing 


1.9 


1.0 


1.2 


None of the above 


67.3 


62.5 


63.7 


Sample size 


1,129 


3,513 


4,642 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Background Information Form data. 

NOTES: A total of 161 sample members with missing Background Information Forms are not included in 
the table. 

Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

“This category includes sample members who were pregnant with their first child at the time of random 
assignment. 

*^The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and 
is intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

*^This refers to the total number of months accumulated from one spell or more on an individual's own 
or spouse's AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 
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members of the Jobs First group have not been subject to the time limit or employment services 
mandates (see Chapter 2).'* In addition, because random assignment of applicants took place 
fairly early in the TFA application process — before staff knew whether the application would be 
approved — some members of each research group never received cash assistance during the 
follow-up period. 

The last column of Table 1.4, which presents figures for both research sites combined, 
shows that the average age of single-parent sample members is just over 30; more than one- 
fourth of the clients were under 25 when they entered the study. The sample members are over- 
whelmingly female (not shown in the table). 

Most of the sample members had small families — more than three-fourths had two chil- 
dren or fewer when they entered the study — but more than half had at least one preschool child 
at that point. 

The data in Table 1.4 also provide some evidence about the magnitude of the challenge 
involved in helping these individuals find and keep a job. On the one hand, a very large propor- 
tion of the sample members had at least some work experience. However, more than 40 percent 
had never worked full time for a single employer for six months, and less than 20 percent had 
earned $5,000 or more in the year prior to entering the study (not shown in the table). More than 
half the sample members had at least a high school diploma or equivalent, but very few had 
earned a two- or four-year college degree. 

Most of the sample members had received welfare for a substantial amount of time before 
entering Jobs First: More than half had received assistance for two years or more. But only about 
one- fourth grew up in a household that received welfare. 

The data also show some important differences in the characteristics of the target group in 
Manchester and New Haven, the most striking of which is in the racial/ethnic composition: In 
Manchester, the caseload is about two-thirds white, non-Hispanic, while in New Haven, it is 
about half black, non-Hispanic, and one-fourth Hispanic. 

The New Haven clients are also likely to be somewhat less employable: On average, they 
have less work experience and lower levels of education. This may be related to the fact that a 
larger proportion of New Haven sample members were already receiving welfare when they en- 
tered the study; in Manchester, about half were randomly assigned when they were applying for 
welfare. 



Vo Alboanit TIli!§ Meportt 

A. Data Sounrces 

This report draws data fi'om several sources to describe the implementation and impacts 
of Jobs First: 

s Field researdi. MDRC staff periodically visit the Manchester and New Ha- 
ven DSS offices, interviewing line staff, supervisors, and managers and ob- 



”One category — so-called child-only cases in which there is no adult who is counted in the grant calculation 
— has been excluded from the analysis because these cases are likely to be permanently exempt. These include 
cases in which the children are being cared for by non-needy relatives, cases in which the parent is an illegal immi- 
grant and the children are U.S. citizens, and others. 
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serving program activities. Researchers have also visited the local Department 
of Labor and Regional Workforce Development Board offices, as well as the 
agencies that administer the Safety Net program. The most recent visits took 
place in summer 1999. 

o Baseliime data. As discussed earlier, almost all Jobs First and AFDC group 
members completed a one-page Background Information Form when they 
entered the study. 

o Uinieinniployinnieinit iimsprainice (UI) records. These data show each sample mem- 
ber’s earnings in jobs covered by Connecticut’s UI system for each calendar 
quarter; the data are reported by employers. The data used in this report cover 
the period from January 1994 (two years before the first random assignment) 
through December 1998.“ 

o Pplblk assistaimce records. Data from the Connecticut Eligibility Manage- 
ment System (EMS) provide cash assistance and Food Stamp payment 
amounts for each sample member for each month. These data cover the period 
from January 1994 through March 1999. EMS also provides information on 
exemptions, sanctions, and other outcomes for all Jobs First group members. 
In addition, MDRC reviewed on-line EMS case narratives for a subsample of 
members to obtain detailed information for the analysis of time limit out- 
comes presented in Chapter 3. 

o Iiniteriinni CMeimt Sprvey. Just under 800 Jobs First and AFDC group members 
were interviewed by a survey subcontractor in mid to late 1998, approximately 
18 months after each respondent’s date of random assignment. The survey 
achieved an 80 percent response rate (that is, 80 percent of those targeted for 
the survey were located and interviewed). All respondents answered a core set 
of questions about employment, job characteristics, income, participation in 
employment-related activities, and other issues. Those with a child between 
18 and 36 months old answered an additional set of questions about child care 
arrangements and the well-being of that child (the young child module). Re- 
spondents with a child between 3 and 9 years old (but no child between 18 and 
36 months old) received a separate set of questions focused on the well-being 
of that child (the older child module). Two teams of researchers from Yale 
University and the University of California are taking the lead in analyzing 
these child-focused modules; the results are being published under separate 
cover (see Appendix A). 

o Stfflinr spirveys. In mid 1997, MDRC administered written surveys to nearly all 
DSS staff who worked extensively with Jobs First and AFDC group members 
in the research sites. In all, 123 workers completed surveys.^' The results of 
these surveys were discussed in detail in MDRC’s 1998 report and are men- 
tioned briefly here. 



^“There is a lag of roughly six months in employer reporting to the UI system. Thus, the fourth quarter of 1998 
was the last quarter for which complete data were available when this analysis was conducted. 

^'The response rates and numbers of completed interviews are as follows: Manchester case maintenance work- 
ers: 74 percent (n=17); Manchester intake workers: 100 percent (n=10); Manchester employment services workers: 
100 percent (n=6); New Haven case maintenance workers: 98 percent (n=60); New Haven intake workers: 75 per- 
cent (n=15); New Haven employment services workers: 100 percent (n=15). 
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o Posil-ilime Mmiil survey. In a separate but related study, a subcontractor to 
MDRC administered two brief surveys to roughly 450 people in six districts 
(including Manchester and New Haven) whose benefits were discontinued at 
the time limit. The surveys were administered three and six months after the 
cases closed. The results are described in two reports previously issued by 
MDRC and are discussed briefly in this report.^ In addition, approximately 30 
members of the Jobs First group whose benefits were discontinued at the time 
limit were interviewed in depth about 12 months after that point. 

B. Samiples amid Time Frame for the Amalvsis 

This report describes the implementation of Jobs First through mid 1999, when the final 
site visits were conducted. Thus, it covers roughly three and a half years of program operations. 
However, the follow-up period for the main impact analysis is two and a half years. 

As shown in Figure 1.4, the full sample for this evaluation includes 4,803 single parents 
who were randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997.^’ In order to track sam- 
ple members for as much time as possible, given the available data, the impact analysis in this 
report is based mostly on the early cohort: 2,140 individuals who were randomly assigned be- 
tween January and June 1996. As discussed in Appendix B, the baseline characteristics of the 
early cohort differ in some ways from those of the later enrollees. However, as shown in Appen- 
dix C, impact results for the early cohort and the full sample are similar through the first two 
years of follow-up. 

For the impact analysis, it is important to follow each sample member for the same length 
of time, starting with her/his date of random assigmnent. This means that the follow-up period 
includes different calendar months for each sample member and that the length of the follow-up 
period for analyses is determined by the amount of data available for latest-enrolling sample 
members in the early cohort — in this case, two and a half years, or 10 quarters (see sample 
member #2 in Figure 1 .5)}^ Thus, even though the last date covered by the UI data is more than a 
year after the first recipients reached the time limit, the report’s main impact analysis extends for 
only about nine months after a recipient could have reached the time limit. 

Some parts of the impact analysis focus on subgroups of the full sample. Although the 
available follow-up time for the full sample is shorter than that for the early cohort (8 quarters 
rather than 10 quarters), the full sample is relied on for subgroup analyses because sample sizes 
of subgroups of the early cohort would be too small to generate reliable impact estimates. Im 
pacts are estimated for subgroups defined by case status at random assignment (welfare appli- 
cants versus recipients), for those facing serious barriers to employment, and by welfare office 
(Manchester and New Haven). 

Part of the analysis of time limit outcomes in Chapter 3 focuses on a subset of the early 
cohort — the 353 Jobs First group members who received 21 countable months of TFA (that is. 



^^Hunter-Manns et al., 1998; Hunter-Manns and Bloom, 1999. 

“A total of 6,115 people were randomly assigned. However, four categories of people are excluded from the 
analysis: 387 two-parent cases; 677 cases that did not include an adult recipient at the point of random assigmnent; 
240 cases that were randomly assigned in error; and 8 cases for which no Social Security number was collected at 
random assigmnent. 

^Cash assistance and Food Stamp payment data are available beyond December 1998. However, the data are 
generally reported only through December 1998 in order to match the follow-up period for the UI wage records. In 
addition, for analyses involving the full sample, the follow-up period is one quarter shorter for the very small num- 
ber of people randomly assigned in 1997. 
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reached the time limit) by March 1998. This group is referred to as the time limit sample. As 
shown in Figure 1.4, 100 members of the time limit sample — the time limit subsample — were 
randomly selected for in-depth analysis using EMS on-line case narratives. 

Foguire I A 

CoDinectticiut's Jobs First Program 




Figure 1.4 also illustrates the derivation of the sample for the Interim Client Survey. The 
fielded survey sample (n=964) was selected from among the Jobs First and AFDC group 
members who were randomly assigned near the end of the sample intake period — between 
September 1996 and January 1997.“ The survey respondent sample includes the 772 members 
of the fielded sample who were located and interviewed; of these, 293 respondents completed the 
young child module and 288 completed the older child module (as noted earlier, the results of 
these modules are described under separate cover). 



^’This means there 
discussion). 



is no overlap between the early cohort and the survey sample (see Appendix B for further 
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Figure 1.5 



Connecticut's Jobs First Program 

Mamidoinni Assiginnieinit Periods and Follow-Up for This Report 




When selecting individuals for the fielded survey sample, MDRC included all Jobs First 
and AFDC group members randomly assigned during the target period who had at least one child 
under 18 months old at the time of random assignment (these children were between 18 and 36 
months old when the interview took place), plus a random subset of all other people randomly 
assigned during the period. All respondents who had a child between 18 and 36 months old when 
interviewed answered the questions in the young child module.^® Because the survey sample in- 
cludes a disproportionate number of people with very young children, analyses based on the full 
survey sample are weighted so that they represent average outcomes for all sample members ran- 
domly assigned during the target period. 



After this introductory chapter. Chapter 2 describes the implementation of Jobs First 
during the pre-time limit period — the period before sample members reached the time limit. 
Chapter 3 focuses on the time limit itself, discussing how quickly people reach the time limit and 
what happens when they do so. Chapter 4 examines the impacts of Jobs First on employment, 
earnings, public assistance receipt, and other outcomes by comparing outcomes for the Jobs First 
and AFDC groups. 



respondent who gave birth within 1 8 months after random assignment would have had a child between 1 8 
and 36 months old when the survey was administered. 
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Tine ImmpkinnieiniitattndDini ©f J®lb§ ¥mt 5e itlne Pre^Tiime LnimM Peirned 



In order to interpret the impacts of Jobs First on employment, earnings, welfare receipt, 
and other outcomes, it is important first to understand how the program has operated in the re- 
search sites and, specifically, the key ways in which Jobs First has differed fi-om AFDC during 
the study period, both on paper and in practice. 

In assessing this “treatment” difference, it is useful to divide the follow-up period into 
two phases. Dirring the first phase — before recipients reached the time limit — the key differ- 
ences mostly related to eligibility rules (for example, the enhanced earned income disregard), re- 
quirements, employment and other services, and the messages that staff sent to recipients. After 
that point, the differences changed, as some Jobs First group members reached the time limit and 
had their welfare grants were discontinued.' 

This chapter describes the main differences between Jobs First and AFDC in the research 
sites in the pre-time limit period. Chapter 3 focuses on the implementation of the Jobs First time 
limit itself and the post-time limit period. (Many of the issues discussed in this chapter are also 
relevant in the post- time limit period for recipients who receive extensions.) 

After a brief summary, the second section of the chapter provides background informa- 
tion on the implementation context and the institutional structure and staffing of Jobs First and 
AFDC. The third section discusses the welfare system’s messages to recipients, focusing on the 
intended message, on factors that affected the system’s ability to transmit the message, and on 
what recipients actually heard. The fourth and fifth sections of the chapter focus on employment- 
related services and other services and assistance. The final section provides some information 
about which aspects of Jobs First most influenced recipients’ behavior. 



I. SunMMairv 

Data from surveys of recipients and staff and from field visits indicate that the key fea- 
tures of Jobs First were put in place in Manchester and New Haven and that Jobs First differed 
from AFDC in important ways. Recipients in the Jobs First group were informed about the key 
program features — the time limit and the enhanced earned income disregard — and generally 
heard a more employment- focused message from DSS staff than did members of the AFDC 
group. Jobs First group members were also more likely to participate in employment-related ac- 



'These two phases do not correspond neatly to specific stages of the follow-up period. The first 21 months of 
the follow-up period clearly represent the pre-time limit period because no one reached the time limit during that 
time. But many people remained in the pre-time limit period after month 21 because they did not receive benefits 
continuously and thus had not yet reached the time limit. In addition, it is important to distinguish between the pre- 
time Imut period in the evaluation’s follow-up period and the pre-time limit period in the operational life of Jobs 
First. The former refers to the period in each individual’s history before he or she reached the time limit, while the 
latter refers to the calendar period before anyone reached the time limit (that is, before November 1997). 
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tivities, particularly those focused on rapid job placement. Finally, systems were put in place to 
track recipients’ time limit clocks and apply the new Jobs First eligibility rules and incentives. 

At the same time, owing to start-up problems and specific features of the Jobs First de- 
sign, most of the program’s main components were not implemented very intensively. For exam- 
ple, while most recipients were informed about the time limit, the enhanced disregard, and other 
program features at the point of enrollment, there was limited contact between recipients and 
staff in the following months, and thus relatively few opportunities to reinforce the message. 
Similarly, most recipients were referred to job search activities shortly after they enrolled, but 
their subsequent participation in these activities was not closely monitored. Thus, the study’s re- 
sults probably represent a conservative estimate of the model’s potential. 



KL Bsickgirdiimmd simd Cdunatextl: 

This section discusses some of the key challenges that the Department of Social Services 
(DSS) faced in implementing Jobs First and provides background information about the organ- 
izational structure and staffing of Jobs First and AFDC in the research sites. 



As noted in Chapter 1, to a large extent the study is examining the implementation and 
impacts of the program during its start-up period. While all new programs can expect to experi- 
ence start-up problems, such issues are especially likely with a program such as Jobs First, which 
required profound changes in the mission and operations of Connecticut’s welfare system. For 
example, DSS needed to shift from a relatively small-scale, largely voluntary welfare-to-work 
program focused on education and training to a much larger, mandatory program with a strong 
focus on rapid employment. Similarly, welfare eligibility staff were expected to explain the new 
policies and encourage their acceptance, and, more generally, to shift their main emphasis from 
income maintenance to helping recipients move toward self-sufficiency. 

Adding to the challenge was the implementation schedule: Unlike many other early state 
welfare reforms. Jobs First was implemented statewide from its inception, and with little time for 
advance planning. Only about six months elapsed between the date that the program was ap- 
proved by the legislature and the date that it was implemented throughout the state. Moreover, 
Jobs First was the second major welfare reform program implemented in Connecticut in a two- 
year period, which meant that managers and staff needed to master two major sets of policy 
changes in a short period.^ 

Finally, Jobs First has been implemented in a period of rapid change in Connecticut’s so- 
cial welfare programs. In the past few years, the state has implemented a Medicaid managed care 
initiative and a new children’s health insurance program, privatized the administration of its child 
care programs, begun to issue welfare benefits electronically, implemented an “upfront diver- 
sion” program for welfare applicants, and shifted responsibility for welfare employment pro- 
grams from DSS to the Connecticut Department of Labor (DOL). Many of these initiatives have 
consumed the time and energy of the same managers and staff who are responsible for Jobs First. 



^The earlier initiative, A Fair Chance, was implemented in late 1994, before the current governor took office. 



B. ImsMtimltnomall Strimctore 



DSS is the key organizational player for both the Jobs First and AFDC groups. The de- 
partment is responsible for administering AFDC/TFA, Food Stamps, Medicaid, social services, 
and child support enforcement. Although Connecticut’s welfare system is state-administered, 
meaning that key policies are generally the same across the state, local managers exercise some 
discretion over the specifics of program implementation. 

There have been two major changes in the administration of key programs since Jobs 
First began. First, in mid 1998, responsibility for providing employment-related services to cash 
assistance recipients (including both Jobs First and AFDC group members) was shifted from 
DSS to DOL.^ Up to that point, employment services had been provided by various organizations 
(including DOL) working under contract to DSS, and designated DSS staff served as employ- 
ment services case managers. Since the shift, employment services have been provided by DOL, 
Regional Workforce Development Boards (RWDBs), and their contractors.'* This network of 
agencies is known as the CTWorks system. Although critical, this change occurred near the end 
of the follow-up period for this report. Thus, almost all of the quantitative results reflect the pe- 
riod when DSS had direct responsibility for employment services. 

Second, in September 1997, DSS subcontracted administration of the Child Care Assis- 
tance Program (CCAP) to MAXIMUS, a private, for-profit company. CCAP serves both families 
who receive public assistance and low-income families who do not receive assistance. MAXI- 
MUS verifies parents’ eligibility for child care assistance and issues subsidy payments. Infoline, 
a toll-free telephone information service, assists parents in finding a child care provider. 

In addition to these agencies, a partnership of the United Way of Connecticut and the 
Connecticut Council of Family Service Agencies (CCFSA; an association of 29 private, non- 
profit agencies) has been contracted by DSS to administer the Safety Net and Individual Per- 
formance Contract (IPC) programs. They are discussed further below and in Chapter 3. 

C. Stoffimg 

Within DSS, the key staff who interact with Jobs First and AFDC group members are 
welfare eligibility workers, who are responsible for verifying families’ eligibility for assistance, 
calculating benefit amounts, and transmitting the Jobs First message. In both Manchester and 
New Haven, there are two different types of eligibility workers. Specialized intake staff process 
applications for public assistance and describe Jobs First to applicants. Once cases are approved, 
they are assigned to a separate group of workers, previously called case maintenance workers and 
now called Family Independence Representatives (FI-Reps). 

^In 1997, the legislature required DSS and DOL to establish a memorandum of understanding under which DSS 
retained overall responsibility for meeting federal work participation rates, but employment services were delivered 
by DOL or the Regional Workforce Development Boards. The new stracture took effect on July 1, 1998. 

■’Eight Regional Workforce Development Boards were established by the Coimecticut legislature in 1992, one 
in each of the state’s service delivery areas. The boards (and their precursors, which were known as Private Industry 
Councils) are responsible for coordinating and delivering employment and training services funded under the fed- 
eral Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA), which was replaced by the Workforce Investment Act (WIA) in 1998. 
Business members must constitute over one-half of the membership of each board. Under JTPA, the RWDBs pro- 
vided some services directly and contracted for others. Under WIA, they will generally be unable to provide direct 
services. 
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As of mid 1 999, there were 1 1 FI-Reps in the Manchester office and 40 in New Haven. 
FI-Reps handle only cases receiving cash assistance, though they are also responsible for admin- 
istering Food Stamps and Medicaid for these families. In Manchester, each FI-Rep is responsible 
for approximately 200 cases; in New Haven, worker caseloads range from about 120 to 150.^ 

In Manchester, each case maintenance worker’s or FI-Rep ’s caseload includes both Jobs 
First and AFDC members. In New Haven, a group of case maintenance workers was designated 
to handle AFDC group cases beginning in 1997 in order to help maintain the distinction between 
the groups. However, this practice ended in mid 1998 when the FI-Rep position was created; 
since that time, recipients in both groups have been represented in each FI-Rep ’s caseload. 

Until mid 1998, a separate group of DSS staff members in each office were responsible 
for assigning recipients to employment activities, monitoring their compliance, and administer- 
ing the “conciliation” process when they failed to comply with program requirements. This posi- 
tion was phased out when responsibility for employment-related services was transferred to 
DOL. Currently, DOL and RWDB staff are responsible for assigning Jobs First and AFDC group 
participants to activities, monitoring attendance, and directly providing job search and job devel- 
opment services. Other agencies, working under contract to the RWDBs, provide employment 
and training services. FI-Reps conduct an initial assessment (discussed below), refer recipients to 
DOL, and handle the conciliation and sanctioning processes when recipients fail to comply with 
employment-related mandates. 

A separate group of DSS staff members — known as investigators — handle the initial 
stages of the child support enforcement process: locating noncustodial parents and establishing 
paternity and support orders. The support enforcement unit of the Superior Court is responsible 
for enforcing existing orders. 

Finally, both DSS offices have imits of social workers who provide crisis intervention as- 
sistance for recipients facing homelessness or other serious problems. 

In New Haven, staff are organized in geographically based teams. Four teams work with 
families residing in New Haven (the teams are not geographically based within the city) and two 
others handle specific outlying towns. Each team consists of seven or eight FI-Reps, two DSS 
social workers, and DOL and RWDB liaisons. 



IIIo Tlhe Message 

Jobs First’s ability to raise employment rates or produce other impacts during the pre- 
time limit period depends heavily on communication. At a general level, the message that recipi- 
ents hear from the welfare system may influence their behavior. DSS sought to change the wel- 
fare system’s main message from one focusing on income maintenance to one focusing on mov- 
ing toward self-sufficiency. 



’In New Haven, cases that are exempt from the time limit for an extended period are shifted from FI-Reps to 
traditional case maintenance workers. 
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More specifically, two of the three main program features — the time limit and the 
earned income disregard — cannot generate all of their desired behavioral changes unless recipi- 
ents are aware of and understand the policies. For example, the disregard would “work” in a me- 
chanical sense even if no one knew it existed: EMS would disregard earned income according to 
the rules. But the disregard aims not only to reward recipients who work, but also to encourage 
recipients who would not otherwise have got a job to take this step. If no one does so, the disre- 
gard will mostly provide additional welfare benefits (and income) to people who would have 
worked anyway.® 

Similarly, it would be possible to track recipients’ months of assistance and call them in 
for exit interviews (discussed in Chapter 3) as they approach the time limit without informing 
them about the limit. But the time limit is intended to spur recipients (and the system) to focus on 
self-sufficiency well before month 21, and its ability to do so depends on whether and how staff 
describe it to recipients. 

For these reasons, it is critical to understand both what information Jobs First group 
members received from staff about the new policies and what kinds of general messages were 
transmitted to recipients in both groups. 

A. THae Imutemidledl Jobs First Message 

The central message that DSS sought to convey to Jobs First group members is straight- 
forward: “Get a job.” This message can be strengthened and reinforced by “marketing” the time 
limit (to convey a sense of urgency) and the disregard (to convince recipients that work would 
improve their financial situation) and by mandating participation in work first employment serv- 
ices. In addition, to reinforce the message that income maintenance issues are no longer the most 
critical concern, employed Jobs First group recipients are not required to file monthly, income 
reports (these reports are less critical because recipients’ grant amounts are not affected by their 
earnings unless they have above-poverty-level earnings). 

It is important to note that the AFDC group may also receive an employment-focused 
message to some extent because Connecticut, like most other states, operated welfare-to-work 
programs for many years before Jobs First began. However, as discussed below, participation 
mandates have not been strongly enforced for the AFDC group in either office. 



As discussed earlier, welfare eligibility workers — intake workers, case maintenance 
workers and, later, FI-Reps — are primarily responsible for transmitting the Jobs First mes- 
sage. Several factors have facilitated this effort. For example, the strong labor market has 
made job-finding feasible for most recipients. In addition, unlike many other types of financial 
work incentives, the Jobs First earned income disregard is both generous and straightforward; 
in other words, it should be fairly easy for staff to persuade recipients that they will be better 
off working. The structure of the disregard also facilitates a reduced emphasis on income 
maintenance issues, since recipients’ earnings generally do not affect the size of their welfare 
grant. Finally, DSS has generally succeeded in adapting EMS, the statewide computer system, 

*The additional income might generate improvements in employment retention, child outcomes, or other im- 
pacts. 
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to track Jobs First group members’ time limit status and administer the appropriate eligibility 
rules for recipients in both groups. 

At the same time, several factors have affected transmission of the new message. First, 
Jobs First is structured so that DSS staff and recipients do not necessarily interact very fre- 
quently. Virtually all Jobs First group members were given a description of the program and its 
message when they were first randomly assigned (some also attended voluntary group orienta- 
tions), but there were only two subsequent eligibility redeterminations (at month 12 and month 
20).’ Moreover, the initial employment services model described below was designed to mini- 
mize the number of recipients who needed to work directly with employment services staff. 
These features have made it more feasible for DSS to implement Jobs First without increasing 
staff, but they also reduce the opportunities for staff to reinforce the program message. For ex- 
ample, on the 1997 staff survey, most New Haven case maintenance workers reported that they 
had contact with fewer than half their clients between schedule redeterminations, and large ma- 
jorities of workers in both sites reported that most contact between recipients and staff between 
redeterminations is client-initiated. 

Second, particularly under the new employment services structure, the Jobs First program 
is dispersed among several agencies (DSS, DOL, RWDB, contracted employment services pro- 
viders, CCFSA, and so on), making it more difficult for DSS to control the content of the mes- 
sage given to recipients. 

Third, it has been difficult to maintain a sharp distinction between the research groups — 
that is, to ensure that AFDC group members do not hear the Jobs First message. By late 1996, the 
AFDC group members were the only recipients in the state not subject to Jobs First policies. Jobs 
First has received extensive media coverage, and it seems likely that many AFDC group mem- 
bers were influenced by the general Jobs First message even if they understood that the specific 
policies did not apply to them. This is particularly likely because Jobs First has been imple- 
mented during a period when federal welfare changes also generated much publicity and com- 
munity discourse. Finally, as noted earlier, many case maintenance workers and FI-Reps have 
both Jobs First and AFDC group members in their caseload. Although systems were imple- 
mented to ensure that staff could quickly check a recipient’s research group before answering 
questions, errors are always possible in this environment. 



This section uses data from the Interim Client Survey and other sources to describe the 
information and messages that sample members heard while on welfare. As noted in Chapter 
1, the survey sample included only people randomly assigned during the last few months of the 
sample intake period. Earlier enrollees may have heard a different message. In addition, the 
survey was administered before the shift in employment services to DOL had been completed, 
so it mostly represents the experiences of recipients during the period when DSS operated 
these services. 



^There was also a re determination at month 6, but only for those who were not employed and not attending an 
activity. 
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1. Tine oveirai message. Figure 2.1 shows the responses to several questions that 
asked respondents whether they agreed or disagreed with a series of statements about their expe- 
riences with the welfare system. These questions were asked of all survey respondents who re- 
ported that they had received cash assistance at some point since random assignment.® The figure 
combines the responses of Manchester and New Haven respondents. Table 2.1 shows the re- 
sponses separately for each site. 

In general, these data indicate that Jobs First group members heard a substantially differ- 
ent message than AFDC group members. Roughly two-thirds or more of Jobs First group mem- 
bers agreed a little or agreed a lot that staff urged them to get a job as quickly as possible, told 
them that working would improve their financial situation, and stressed that they would be al- 
lowed to keep part of their welfare grant if they went to work; these responses indicate that staff 
did a relatively good job of transmitting these central elements of the Jobs First message.’ There 
are large differences in the percentage of Jobs First and AFDC group members who agreed with 
each statement, although it is worth noting that a fairly large proportion of AFDC group mem- 
bers reported hearing these self-sufficiency-related messages. 

As might be expected, a somewhat smaller proportion of Jobs First group respondents — 
about half — said that staff urged them to get off welfare quickly. This probably reflects the fact 
that recipients were urged to take advantage of the disregard by combining work and welfare. 
Nevertheless, Jobs First group members were still much more likely to hear this message than 
their counterparts in the AFDC group. 

Interestingly, despite the program’s strong work first focus. Jobs First group respondents 
were somewhat more likely than AFDC group members to agree that staff urged them to obtain 
education or training. Table 2.1 shows that this impact was driven entirely by New Haven re- 
spondents and probably reflects the fact that the New Haven office maintained some emphasis on 
skill-building activities (discussed below). It might also reflect a greater overall emphasis on is- 
sues related to employment and self-sufficiency for Jobs First group members. 

2. Tine itnime Inmnit message. Table 2.2 shows the percentage of survey respondents in 
each site who reported that they were (or, if they were off welfare, that they had been) subject to 
a time limit on welfare benefits. As in the previous section, this question was asked of all re- 
spondents who reported that they had received welfare since random assignment. 

Once again, the results show that staff were successful in informing recipients about this 
key element of the Jobs First model: Approximately nine-tenths of the Jobs First group respondents 



“Eligibility Management System (EMS) administrative records show that 8 percent of all sample members did 
not receive TEA benefits within 18 months of random assignment. However, on the survey about 17 percent of re- 
spondents reported that they had not received cash assistance since random assigmnent, and thus were not asked the 
questions about their experience with the welfare system. 

^In another question (not shown), about 88 percent of Jobs First group respondents who had received welfare 
since random assignment reported that they believed they would be better off financially if they worked 30 hours 
per week than if they did not work at all. The figure was 76 percent for the AFDC group. 



Figure 2.1 

Connecticut's Jobs First Program 

Messages Heard by Jobs First 
and AFDC Gronp Members While on Welfare 



Statement 



The staff urged me to get a job 
as quickly as possible. 



The staff pushed me to get off 
welfare quickly. 



The staff urged me to get 
education and training. 



The staff told me that working 
would make me better off 
financially. 



Percent agreeing with the statement 



Jobs First 
AFDC 



67.2% 



Jobs First 
AFDC 




Jobs First 
AFDC 



Jobs First 
AFDC 






16 . 7 % 



70.2% 



53.4% 



The staff told me I would be 
allowed to keep part of my 
welfare benefits if I found a job. 




tS Agree a lot 
n Agree a little 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: These items were asked of the 620 survey respondents who reported receiving cash assistance since 
random assignment. 

The data presented here reflect two of the four possible responses. The other options were whether 
sample members '’disagreed a lot" or "disagreed a little" with the statement. 

Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of 
subgroup members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of 
being chosen to be interviewed. 
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Table 2.2 

Connecticut's Jobs First Program 



Perceptions About a Time Limit on Welfare Receipt 





Manchester 


New Haven 


Full Sample 


Perception 


Job First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Job First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Job First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Is/was there a time limit on ho\v long you 
were/are allowed to receive 
cash assistance from AFDCATFA? 

Yes (%) 


91.5 


32.9 


89.1 


19.6 


89.3 


23.0 


2 1 months (%) 


69.6 


20.9 


77.2 


8.8 


75.2 


11.9 


Another amount (%) 


16.3 


8.8 


9.9 


6.4 


11.2 


7.1 


Don't know length (%) 


5.6 


3.2 


2.1 


4.4 


2.9 


4.1 


No (%) 


8.2 


61.3 


8.9 


75.4 


8.8 


72.1 


Don't know if subject to a time limit (%) 


0.3 


5.7 


2.0 


4.9 


1.8 


4.9 


Sample size 


76 


65 


246 


233 


322 


298 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: These items were asked of the 620 survey respondents who reported receiving cash assistance since random assignment. 
Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of sample members. 
Distributions may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup members chosen 
to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be interviewed. 

These results may not represent true impacts of the program; the groups being compared may have differed in their background 
characteristics because these questions were asked only of respondents who reported that they had received cash assistance. Thus, 
significance tests were not conducted. 



in each site reported that they were subject to a time limit (about three-fourths reported being 
subject to a 21-month time limit).'® Further analysis using administrative records showed that 
one-quarter of those who reported that they were not subject to a time limit were correct; that is, 
the records show that they were exempt for most of the follow-up period. Another one-third re- 
ceived benefits for only a short time (less than six months), and thus had little exposure to the 
program. 

Table 2.2 also shows that a little less than one-fourth of AFDC group members (about 
one-third in Manchester) reported that they were or had been subject to a time limit. However, 
only about half of these people — 12 percent of all AFDC group respondents — reported being 
subject to a 21-month time limit. Further analysis (not shown in the table) found that almost half 
of the AFDC group members who reported that they were subject to a 21 -month time limit were 
correct — that is, they were subject to Jobs First policies, usually because they had moved and 



'®As the table shows, 1 1 percent of Jobs First group respondents reported that they were subject to a time limit, 
but gave a response other than 21 months when asked the length of the time limit. The most common incorrect re- 
sponses were 24 months (the time limit in several other states) and 18 months (these respondents may have misun- 
derstood the question and reported the number of months they had used, rather than the number they were allowed). 
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received TFA in another part of Connecticut where the AFDC group did not exist.” It is not pos- 
sible to say whether the others obtained erroneous information from staff, neighbors, the media, 
or some other source. It is worth noting that almost a quarter of the AFDC group members who 
incorrectly reported that they had a time limit had received welfare for less than six months dur- 
ing the follow-up period and thus had little exposure to the AFDC program message (of no time 
limit on benefit receipt). 

This type of “contamination” narrows the treatment difference between the research 
groups and means that the impact analysis probably understates the impact of the time limit on 
recipients’ behavior in the pre-time limit period. However, it is worth noting that the extent of 
contamination is low relative to other similar studies, especially given the difficult circumstances 
described above. Moreover, despite the contamination, there is a very large treatment difference 
between the two groups in this area. 

There are at least two key issues regarding the content of the time limit message. First, 
the way staff discussed the extension policy — particularly during the period before any recipi- 
ents reached the time limit — may have shaped recipients’ views about whether the time limit 
was “for real.”” (In general, written materials produced by DSS have been quite explicit in stat- 
ing that extensions would be possible in some situations.) 

Discussions with staff in 1996 and 1997 suggested that workers adopted one of two gen- 
eral approaches in describing the extension policy to recipients. Some said that recipients who 
cooperated with the program’s mandates would likely receive an extension if they could not find 
a job; they emphasized that recipients should comply with all program rules to ensure that they 
did not make themselves ineligible for an extension. Other workers were much less definite, 
saying that they did not know which recipients would receive an extension and that clients thus 
needed to try hard to find a job in order to prepare for the possible loss of benefits. The staff sur- 
vey results indicate that New Haven staff were much more likely to adopt the former approach, 
while Manchester staff adopted the latter. More generally, staff also reported that many recipients 
were initially skeptical that the time limit would be implemented (in fact, many staff said they 
were skeptical themselves). 

In small-scale telephone interviews conducted just a few months after individuals were 
randomly assigned, only a minority of Jobs First group members in both sites said that their 
grant would definitely be discontinued if they reached the time limit. A larger proportion men- 
tioned the possibility of receiving an extension. On the Interim Client Survey, which was ad- 
ministered in mid to late 1998 (people began reaching the time limit in late 1997), only about 
32 percent of Jobs First group respondents said they believed that “nearly everyone” who 
reached the time limit would have her or his grant canceled (not shown in a table). Forty-eight 
percent believed that “some” recipients’ grants would be canceled, and 9 percent said they be- 

"In all, about 6 percent of AFDC group members were subject to Jobs First policies for at least one month. 
Nearly two-thirds of these are people who moved and received welfare in a nonresearch district. The others were 
erroneously subjected to Jobs First policies. 

'^In MDRC’s evaluation of Florida’s Family Transition Program, 29 percent of AFDC group members reported 
that they were subject to a time limit. The corresponding figure was 66 percent in the Abt Associates study of Dela- 
ware’s waiver program. 

’’Once recipients began to reach the time limit, the grapevine presumably started to shape the views of those 
remaining on the rolls: They could leam whether recipients who reached the limit were receiving extensions or not. 
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lieved that “almost no one” would have their benefits canceled.''' Thus, from the beginning it 
appears that most recipients understood that the time limit would not necessarily result in can- 
cellation of their welfare grant. 

Second, owing to the structure and generosity of the enhanced disregard, DSS staff would 
be unlikely to urge recipients to leave welfare quickly in order to “save” or “bank” their available 
months. In some other states with time limits, this message can be particularly appealing to re- 
cipients who are working and receiving a small welfare grant, but there are few such recipients in 
Connecticut because of the disregard’s flat structure.'^ In addition, there is in theory no reason to 
bank months because recipients can receive an extension either when they reach the time limit or 
at any point thereafter if they experience an involuntary drop in income. On the 1997 staff sur- 
vey, most workers — particularly in New Haven — said they did not stress a banking message; 
staff were more likely to use the time limit to motivate recipients to cooperate with program rules 
or find a job. Figure 2.1, above, shows that the “get off welfare quickly” message Was communi- 
cated less strongly than the others. 



IVo EinmipE(D)VM(einitt-M.(eEsitt(e(dl Acttjvntties 

A. Inniteiiiided Program Flow 

Before 1996, Connecticut, like many other states, did not strongly enforce the existing 
requirements for AFDC recipients to participate in employment-related activities. Job Connec- 
tion, the state’s Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) program, served a small 
proportion of the total welfare caseload in any month, and a large proportion of those who par- 
ticipated were in education and training activities.'® Thus, Jobs First entailed a radical shift in the 
scope and emphasis of Connecticut’s welfare-to-work programs. 

1. Programi ffllow for tlhe Jobs First groiup. Beginning in January 1996, virtually 
all TFA applicants and recipients entering Jobs First who were not exempt from work-related 
mandates were required to engage in upfront job search activities. Regional offices were given 
some discretion in designing these activities, but it was originally envisioned that many recipi- 
ents would begin by looking for a job on their own through Self-Directed Job Search (SDJS). 
Eligibility staff would explain this requirement and give recipients forms to document their job 
search, but would not monitor the search on an ongoing basis. Instead, after three or six 
months recipients who had not reported employment would be called in for a work test, essen- 
tially a checklist designed to verify that they had actually been searching for a job. Those who 
passed the work test could then be referred to Job Search Skills Training (JSST), a more 
structured group activity operated by contracted providers. JSST involved roughly two weeks 
of classroom instruction in job-seeking and job-holding skills, followed by several more weeks 
of monitored job search. 



'■'This question was asked of respondents who had received welfare since random assignment and believed that 
they had a time limit. 

'^A banking message might make more sense for a recipient who receives a substantial amount of child support, 
which would be budgeted against her grant (after a $100 monthly disregard). 

'®The JOBS program was created in the federal Family Support Act of 1988 to fund state welfare-to-work pro- 
grams. 
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Eventually, recipients who failed to find a job through the lengthy upfront job search ac- 
tivities would be called in for an assessment and potentially referred to education or training ac- 
tivities. Only recipients who reached that point would need to work directly with employment 
services case managers. Given the generous disregard, the time limit, and the strong labor mar- 
ket, DSS hoped that relatively few recipients would reach that point. 

The flow changed somewhat when responsibility for employment services was shifted to 
DOL. Now, the FI-Rep completes a brief assessment (Part A of the Independence Plan) and re- 
fers recipients to an orientation conducted by DOL and RWDB.’’ During this session, DOL or 
RWDB staff meet individually with each recipient to determine her initial activity assignment. 
Generally, the most job-ready recipients are served by DOL directly; agency staff help them look 
for a job. Those facing more barriers to employment are referred to RWDB or one of its con- 
tracted providers. Some of the contracted providers operate job-readiness activities designed to 
lead relatively quickly to employment, while others provide some training and/or education. 

Recipients who fail to comply with employment-related mandates are placed in “con- 
ciliation” — that is, contacted by staff and asked to explain the reasons for noncompliance. Re- 
cipients who do not have good cause are sanctioned, as described in Chapter 1. Those who are 
sanctioned twice — making themselves ineligible for a time limit extension based on good-faith 
effort — are offered an Individual Performance Contract (IPC), which provides an opportunity 
for them to restore their eligibility for an extension. (IPCs are discussed later in this chapter.)'* 

2. PrograiM fHow for ttlhe AFDC grojiip. Employment services policy for the AFDC 
group differs from policy for the Jobs First group in three key respects. First, the AFDC group is 
subject to the broader exemption rules that were in place before Jobs First began. Notably, 
AFDC group members with a child under age 2 are not considered mandatory participants. Sec- 
ond, although the AFDC group is subject to a more employment-oriented welfare-to-work pro- 
gram than the one that existed prior to Jobs First, they are not required to follow the Jobs First 
sequence described above.'® Third, the AFDC group is subject to the prior sanctioning policies, 
which involve removing the noncompliant individual (usually the parent) from the grant calcula- 
tion, resulting in a somewhat lower grant. However, the first instance of noncompliance can be 
“cured” as soon as the recipient cooperates. 



1. Slhnirtiinig to a work lUrst ffbcius. Prior to mid 1998, when DSS was responsible for 
employment services, both sites dramatically shifted the emphasis of their welfare-to-work pro- 
grams. They contracted with JSST providers and generally followed the activity sequence de- 
scribed above. In the 1997 staff survey, almost all employment services workers in both sites re- 
ported that they were placing a heavier emphasis on employment, were more likely to urge par- 



^^About 46 percent of Jobs First group members were still receiving TFA in July 1998; these recipients were 
supposed to be called in to DSS to complete the Independence Plan and then referred to DOL/RWDB in the manner 
described. 

‘^Recipients are also referred for an IPC if they incur one sanction and fail the work test or if they quit a job or 
reduce their hours without good cause in the final six months of time-limited benefits. (These actions also make 
recipients ineligible for an extension based on good-faith effort.) 

‘^nder federal JOBS rules, which apply to the AFDC group, recipients cannot participate in more than eight 
weeks of job search in any 1 2-month,period. 
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ticipants to go to work than to school, and were referring more participants to job search activi- 
ties than they were before Jobs First. 

Data from field research and the staff survey suggest that the transformation to a work 
first focus was more dramatic in Manchester than in New Haven. The New Haven office main- 
tained contracts with a variety of education and training programs, and staff reported that partici- 
pants were occasionally referred to these programs before they had completed their upfront job 
search activities. In fact, some employment services workers in New Haven reported that they 
disagreed with the work first philosophy. 

Both sites used SDJS less than originally planned. After a few months of implementation, 
both began to refer many new participants directly to JSST, bypassing the upfront SDJS. Thus, in 
practice, the work test was not a central part of the program flow for most recipients. Staff re- 
ported several reasons for deemphasizing SDJS: Many recipients were not taking the job search 
requirement seriously (there was no sanction for failing the work test), staff felt uncomfortable 
about leaving recipients essentially unmonitored for such a long period, and JSST contractors 
needed more referrals in order to generate sufficient revenue to keep their programs going. 

It appears that the work first focus has been muted somewhat since employment services 
were shifted to DOL. The majority of participants are referred to RWDB or its vendors, rather 
than being served directly by DOL. In addition, staff have reported that with the large caseload 
decline many of the recipients remaining on TFA face serious barriers to employment. Staff have 
expressed growing concern that the work first focus is too narrow to assist these recipients. As 
this report was being completed, the Jobs First employment component was consciously shifting 
toward a “balanced work first” approach that is expected to involve somewhat greater use of 
education and training. 

2. Deiterimiiiiiiiiiig exempitioiiiis. Exemption determinations are generally made by eligibility 
staff (case maintenance workers or FI-Reps), and exemptions can be granted at any point fol- 
lowing enrollment. Some of the exemption reasons — for example, having a child under age 1 — 
are easy for staff to verify. Others are more complex. For example, exemptions for incapacitation 
require approval from a centralized medical review team if the recipient is not already receiving 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) or Social Security Disability benefits. 

Table 2.3 shows that about 26 percent of Jobs First group members were exempt at some 
point within two years after their random assignment date.^° Most of the exemptions were rela- 
tively short-term; only about 5 percent of Jobs First group members were exempt for more than 
one year. As expected, a large majority of the exemptions were granted shortly after recipients 
were randomly assigned to the Jobs First group; almost all sample members met with an eligibil- 
ity worker at that point (56 percent of the exemptions were granted during the first month fol- 
lowing random assignment and another 24 percent were granted between the second and sixth 
months). Most of these early exemptions were granted because recipients had a child under age 
1 . Thus, during the early months of the follow-up period, just under 20 percent of the Jobs First 
group members receiving TFA were exempt in any given month. This percentage dropped below 
10 percent in the second year of the follow-up period, presumably because temporary exemptions 
based on child age or other factors began to expire. The percentage then increased slightly 
around month 21, presumably because a few recipients were granted an exemption at their exit 
interview (see Chapter 3). 



^*As noted in Chapter 1 , a key exempt group, child-only cases, is not included in the research sample. 
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Proportnom olF Jobs First Grorip Members Granted an Exemption 
Witbnn 24 Months olF Random Assignment 



Measure 


Percent of 
Sample 


Ever exempt within 24 months of random assignment 


25.5 


Exempt 1-6 months 


10.4 


Exempt 7-12 months 


9.9 


Exempt 13-18 months 


3.6 


Exempt 19-24 months 


1.7 


Sample size 


2,396 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Connecticut Eligibility Management System (EMS) 
data. 



3. Monitoring recipients’ compiiance with participation mandates. As noted ear- 
lier, prior to Jobs First a large proportion of AFDC recipients were exempt from employment- 
related mandates and DSS did not strongly enforce the requirements for those who were manda- 
tory. Under Jobs First, the number of mandatory recipients grew substantially (because exemp- 
tions were narrowed) and DSS simultaneously sought to enforce the mandates. Narrowing ex- 
emptions and enforcing mandates greatly increased the number of recipients who were expected 
to participate. Nevertheless, DSS did not increase the number of employment services staff when 
it implemented Jobs First; the activity sequence described above was intended to reduce the 
number of recipients who needed direct assistance from staff 

The 1998 report noted that the New Haven office in particular faced persistent difficulties 
monitoring recipients’ participation in employment activities. During 1996 and 1997, the prob- 
lem stemmed mostly from inadequate reporting by a large contracted JSST provider that received 
more than 4,000 referrals from DSS. DSS often received no information about whether recipients 
referred to this provider attended the activity, and those who completed JSST without finding a 
job were often not promptly referred back to DSS. The fact that DSS employment services staff 
had caseloads of 500 to 600 per worker made follow-up difficult. As a result of these monitoring 
problems, staff reported that many of the recipients who were referred to this JSST provider were 
not contacted again for many months.^' 

During the mid 1999 site visit. New Haven DSS staff reported that monitoring problems 
have persisted in the period since responsibility for employment services was shifted to DOL and 
RWDB (views among Manchester DSS staff were more mixed). Staff reported that many recipi- 



^'Managers may have been hampered in responding to this issue by the statewide payment rate for JSST — a 
maximum of $600 per participant. Local managers reported that few agencies were interested in providing JSST at 
that price; thus, managers may have had little choice but to continue working with the providers that had been se- 
lected. 
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ents had been “lost” in the first months after the switch, in part because they were required to at- 
tend three separate meetings (one at DSS and two at DOL) before being assigned to an activity.^^ 
Although the intake process was later streamlined, most New Haven FI-Reps reported that they 
still had little information about the activities of recipients, particularly those who had been re- 
ferred to RWDB for services. They believed that RWDB did not have enough staff to effectively 
monitor these participants. It also appears that no one entity or individual has responsibility for 
monitoring participants’ attendance. Contracted providers, RWDB staff, and DOL staff all play 
this role for certain groups of participants. 

Statewide DOL statistics appear to bear out these perceptions. A July 1999 report pre- 
pared by DOL showed that only about 55 percent of the recipients who were registered with 
CTWorks in the New Haven service delivery area (SDA) were in an employment-related activ- 
ity; this figure ranged from about 75 to 85 percent in most other SDAs.^^ 

As this report was being completed, important changes in the design of DOL/RWDB em- 
ployment services for TFA recipients were being phased in throughout the state. One of the key 
changes is a new case management system designed in part to address the monitoring problems 
described above. By late 1999, each RWDB had identified a subcontractor to provide case man- 
agement services, and these services were scheduled to be fully phased in by March 2000. Case 
managers will be responsible for arranging services and monitoring participants’ activities; 
worker caseloads are intended to range from 125 to 135. A computerized Case Management and 
Information System is also being developed. 

Although the DSS FI-Rep position was initially designed as an integrated eligibility- 
employment services position, the simultaneous shift of employment services to DOL made this 
impossible. In fact, most FI-Reps see their role vis-a-vis employment services as being quite 
limited: They are expected to refer recipients to orientation and administer the conciliation and 
(if appropriate) sanctioning processes when DOL or RWDB informs them that a recipient is not 
cooperating. Many FI-Reps used “no news is good news” in explaining their role in monitoring 
recipients’ activities; they did not believe that it was their responsibility to proactively seek out 
information about their clients’ employment services activities. 

4. ComcilliaMoini amdl samcitioinininig. Recipients who fail to comply with employment- 
related mandates enter the conciliation process: They are contacted by DSS staff and asked to 
explain the reasons for their noncompliance. Staff then decide whether to grant “good cause,” in 
which case the recipients would not be sanctioned. Initially, DSS employment services staff ad- 
ministered the conciliation process and requested that case maintenance workers impose sanc- 
tions when necessary. Since July 1998, FI-Reps have had responsibility for both conciliation and 
sanctioning. 

For the most part, staff report that recipients who have not yet reached the time limit are 
unlikely to be sanctioned, in large part because they are not closely monitored. Staff in New Ha- 



^^Many members of the research sample were likely to have been among this early group of referrals, since 
many of them were receiving benefits when the shift to DOL was implemented. 

^^The low rate for the New Haven SDA may partly reflect data entry backlogs, since these figures are based on 
information recorded in EMS. 
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ven reported that they felt some pressure to increase sanctioning. As discussed below, New Ha- 
ven typically has a lower sanctioning rate than other DSS offices. 

As discussed further in Chapter 3, staff reported that difficult judgments are often in- 
volved in determining good cause, particularly when recipients leave their job and workers must 
determine whether they did so voluntarily. 

5. Workninig wntlh emmpEoyedl recipneimts. Given the very generous earned income dis- 
regard, it is not surprising that a large proportion of TFA recipients are working at any given 
point. In both sites, staff reported that employed recipients were given low priority for employ- 
ment services attention, particularly during the early operational period; as intended, employment 
services staff focused their energy primarily on people who were unable to find a job. In practice, 
this meant that if a recipient found a job and reported it to her case maintenance worker, and the 
worker entered the earnings information in the Eligibility Management System (EMS), the client 
would be unlikely to be contacted by employment services staff. 

This prioritization, while generally consistent with the program model, had two important 
side effects. First, staff reported that relatively little attention was focused on recipients working 
for only a few hours per week or at very low wages — even if these recipients were not earning 
enough to be considered self-sufficient. (In 1997, some underemployed recipients began to be 
referred to the CCFSA Employment Success Program for help in increasing their hours or 
wages.) 

Second, because Jobs First group members’ TFA grants are generally not affected when 
they lose a job (and because there is no required monthly income reporting and infrequent rede- 
terminations), staff report that recipients have few incentives to inform DSS when they stop 
working. This, in turn, means that the earnings information recorded in EMS — which partly 
determines how recipients are prioritized for employment services — is often out of date. In 
other words, recipients who had stopped working may not have been contacted by employment 
services staff because EMS indicated that they had earnings. As discussed in Chapter 3, when 
recipients began to appear for 20-month exit interviews, staff discovered that some people as- 
sumed to be working were no longer employed or were earning a different amount than EMS 
showed. (Of course, inaccuracies can go in both directions: Some working recipients may not 
report their earnings to DSS.) 

6. EiniiipEoyitiiiieinit services for the AFDC group. Before mid 1998, neither site made a 
concerted effort to enforce participation mandates for AFDC group members. Both reported that 
scarce resources were targeted to recipients facing time limits. Since the shift to DOL and 
RWDB, nonexempt AFDC group recipients have been routinely referred for orientation, and 
DOL and RWDB have held some orientation sessions for this group only. However, relatively 
few of these sessions have been held, and DSS staff reported that, in practice, AFDC group 
members are still not being required to participate in employment activities. DOL and RWDB 
staff also reported that DSS does not appear to be following up on AFDC group recipients who 
failed to attend the orientations that have been held. 



L Overall partklpatloim rates. Table 2.4 shows the rates of participation in employ- 
ment-related activities for Jobs First and AFDC group members in the first 1 8 months after each 
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person’s date of random assignment. These self-reported data are drawn from the Interim Client 
Survey. Moreover, they include both activities arranged by DSS and those not arranged by DSS 
(for example, activities that people participated in after they left welfare).^'* Finally, because they 
come from the survey, the data reflect participation patterns only for those who entered the re- 
search sample in late 1996 and early 1997; early-enrolling sample members may have had differ- 
ent pattems.^^ 

The columns labeled “full sample” show the combined results for Manchester and New 
Haven. The top row shows that members of both groups were quite likely to report that they had 
participated in at least one employment-related activity. However, as expected. Jobs First group 
members had a significantly higher participation rate: 64 percent versus 49 percent for the AFDC 
group. This likely reflects both the narrower exemption criteria for the Jobs First group and 
somewhat stronger enforcement of the participation mandates.^® (As discussed further in Chapter 
4, the asterisks on the table indicate whether differences between the groups are statistically sig- 
nificant — that is, quite unlikely to have arisen by chance.) 

Consistent with the program model, the overall difference in participation rates is driven 
mainly by an increase in participation in both group and individual job search. With the excep- 
tion of a small increase in college attendance. Jobs First did not increase the rate of participation 
in education or training activities such as Adult Basic Education (ABE), General Educational 
Development (GED) preparation, and vocational training. Because the job search activities are 
fairly brief, these data imply that Jobs First group members were likely not to be continuously 
active in employment-related activities throughout their time on welfare. 

The Manchester and New Haven columns show that the overall figures mask differences 
in the pattern of impacts across sites. These differences are largely consistent with the imple- 
mentation data described above. Manchester, which implemented a fairly strict work first ap- 
proach, generated substantial increases in job search participation rates and corresponding de- 
creases in participation in education and training activities. This pattern suggests that Jobs First 
group members who might have participated in education or training under the old rules were 
steered toward job search activities (that is, there was little or no net increase in participation). 

In New Haven, Jobs First generated a substantial increase in job search participation and 
a modest but statistically significant increase in education and training participation. This may 
reflect the continued emphasis on education and training discussed above. In addition, data from 
in-depth interviews with a small group of sample members suggest that at least some people par- 
ticipated in education and training activities while on welfare, but the activities were not ar- 
ranged by DSS. 

Despite their higher participation rates. Jobs First group respondents were only slightly 
more likely than AFDC group respondents to agree with the statement “I received help that im- 
proved my long-term chances of getting and keeping a job.” Fifty-two percent of Jobs First group 

^‘‘MDRC was unable to obtain reliable data from DSS employment services case files to determine which sam- 
ple members participated in activities arranged by DSS. 

^’The 36-month survey will provide participation data for a broader segment of the research sample. 

^®On another question (not shown in the figures and tables), AFDC group members were somewhat more likely 
to agree or agree a lot with the statement “It was easy to stay on welfare without taking part in any activities to pre- 
pare for employment.” 
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members agreed a little or agreed a lot with the statement compared with 49 percent of AFDC 
group members. In New Haven, Jobs First group members were somewhat more likely than 
AFDC group members to agree with the statement, while in Manchester, AFDC group members 
were more likely to agree; this may reflect New Haven’s somewhat greater emphasis on skill- 
building activities. 

2. NoMpartkipainits. Table 2.5 provides some information on the Jobs First group re- 
spondents who did not report participating in any employment-related activity. These data are 
drawn from EMS. Overall, 36 percent of Jobs First group respondents reported that they never 
participated in any employment-related activity. Table 2.5 shows that about three-fourths of these 
nonparticipants were exempt for at least half their months of TFA receipt, received TFA for six 
months or less during the follow-up period, or reported employment during at least half their 
months on welfare. Thus, less than 10 percent of Jobs First group respondents reported no par- 
ticipation despite spending a substantial number of months as nonexempt, nonworking TFA re- 
cipients. In other words, only a small proportion of recipients were overlooked entirely although, 
as discussed earlier, this does not mean that people were active throughout their time on assis- 
tance. 



CominiecticiiJit's Jobs First Program 



WitlhiDini 18 Moral tlhis offRaraidloinni Assigraiinnierait 



Manchester New Haven Full Sample 


Ever participated in an employment-related activity (%) 


60.2 


65.8 


64.1 


Never participated in an employment-related activity (%) 


39.8 


34.2 


35.9 


Never participated in an employment-related activity and ... 








Received TFA six months or less (%) 


9.8 


6.9 


7.8 


Reported employment in at least 50% of months on TFA (%) 


13.4 


12.4 


13.1 


Exempt at least 50% of months on TFA (%) 


11.2 


8.7 


9.3 


Any of the above (%) 


32.5 


23.6 


26.3 


None of the above (%) 


7.4 


10.5 


9.6 


Sample size 


91 


288 


379 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data, Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and 
Connecticut Eligibility Management System (EMS) data. 



NOTES: Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of 
subgroup members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being 
chosen to be interviewed. 



3. Sfflraictioraiiraig araidl Iraidlividliiiifflll Perfforaaraice Coraitracts. Table 2.6 provides some 
information on the prevalence of sanctioning for both the Jobs First and AFDC groups. The table 
focuses on sanctions for violations of employment-related requirements; because the data are 
drawn from administrative records, they are available for the entire research sample. The table 
shows that 3.4 percent of Jobs First group members and 0.4 percent of AFDC group members 
were sanctioned at least once within 18 months after their random assignment date. It also shows 
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that Manchester’s sanction rate (6.4 percent) was more than twice as high as New Haven’s (2.5 
percent). 

Table 2.6 

Coiimectnciiiit's Jobs First Program 



Mates off Samctioimmg ffor NomcoiniipMaimce witli Employiniieimt-Melatedl Meqmiireinnieimts 
Wntlhim 18 Momtlhis off Mamdloiniii Assigminiieimt 





Manchester 


New Haven 


Full Sample 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Ever sanctioned (%) 


6.4 


0.2 


2.5 


0.4 


3.4 


0.4 


Nonparticipation** (%) 


4.6 


0.2 


2.0 


0.4 


2.6 


0.4 


Voluntary quit** (%) 


2.2 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


Sample size 


591 


584 


1,805 


1,823 


2,396 


2,407 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Connecticut Eligibility Management System (EMS) data. 

NOTES: Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assigiunent 
characteristics of sample members. 

“The rates of sanctioning for nonparticipation and voluntary quits do not sum to the overall sanctioning rate 
because some sample members may have received more than one type of sanction. 



The relatively low sanctioning rates for the Jobs First group probably reflect the modest 
scope of the employment-related requirements (that is, most recipients are not required to par- 
ticipate in many activities) and the monitoring problems discussed earlier. In addition, it is worth 
noting that, according to DSS statistics, the New Haven office consistently has lower sanctioning 
rates than the other regional offices in the state. The low sanctioning rates for the AFDC group 
are not surprising, given that these recipients have generally not been required to participate in 
employment-related activities. 

As mentioned earlier, recipients who are at risk of being denied an extension because they 
have not met the good-faith effort criteria (for example, they have been sanctioned twice) can 
restore eligibility for an extension based on good-faith effort by successfully completing an Indi- 
vidual Performance Contract (IPC). An IPC — which can be offered only during the first 21 
months of time-limited TFA — typically entails complying with an employability plan that pre- 
scribes work-related activities that conform with the Jobs First program. IPC services are pro- 
vided through WorkSteps, a partnership between the United Way of Connecticut-Infoline and the 
CCFSA Employment Success Program.^’ The United Way manages Infoline, a statewide social 
service information and referral program. Services are provided by the various local CCFSA 
agencies. WorkSteps provides two sets of services: IPC and Safety Net services. (Safety Net 
services are described in Chapter 3.) 



^’The United Way has a contract with DSS to provide the WorkSteps program, and CCFSA subcontracts with 
the United Way. 
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When DSS staff identify a recipient who is in danger of losing her benefits because of 
lack of a good-faith effort, they send her name to Infoline. Infoline attempts to contact the recipi- 
ent by telephone or through the mail and then refers the case to CCFSA. Local CCFSA case 
managers must attempt to contact each person who is referred for an IPC through phone calls, 
letters, and at least three home visits. If they are unsuccessful after three weeks, they inform 
DSS, and the individual is considered not to have restored good faith. Although individuals can 
refuse IPC services, staff report that virtually all agree to participate, because they understand 
that refusal may result in ineligibility for extensions. 

CCFSA case managers usually meet with recipients in their home. During the first visit, 
they conduct an assessment and help the recipients complete an IPC service plan that reflects the 
DSS employment plan. CCFSA staff said that sometimes if the employment plan seems inappro- 
priate to them based on the recipients’ barriers, they will try to negotiate with DSS staff to alter 
the plan and that usually DSS agrees. Staff said that they try to help people remove or work 
around any barriers that may have prevented them from complying with the Jobs First program 
in the past. 

CCFSA typically works with IPC participants for 30 to 60 days. If an IPC is offered near 
the recipients’ time limit (during the 20th or 21st month), they may be granted an extension until 
the IPC results are available. CCFSA sends weekly progress reports to DSS for each IPC partici- 
pant and at the end of the period sends a final report that indicates whether the individual suc- 
cessfully completed the IPC. 

Owing to the low rate of sanctioning, there have been relatively few referrals for IPCs. 
Statewide data from CCFSA show that about 88 percent of those referred for an IPC accept 
services, and about two-thirds of those referred (three-fourths of those who accept services) suc- 
ceed in restoring their eligibility for an extension.^® 



Vo Other Services amud Adtpvpitks 

This section discusses other key areas in which the experiences of Jobs First and AFDC 
group members in the pre-time limit period differ. 

A. QidM Sinpigiorit Emirorceinaeimit 

Table 2.7 illustrates the two Jobs First policy changes that relate directly to child support. 
Under AFDC rules, when child support is collected for a recipient’s child, she receives a check 
for the first $50 that is collected each month (or less than $50 if less is collected) in addition to 
her regular welfare check; the remaining child support (if any) is retained by the state as reim- 
bursement for welfare costs. The $50 “pass-through” is disregarded in calculating her welfare 
grant. 



Under Jobs First, the child support disregard is raised from $50 to $100 per month. In ad- 
dition, recipients receive a check for the full amount of child support collected each month, but 
this amount (less the $100 disregard) is counted as income in calculating their monthly welfare 



^'Connecticut Council of Family Service Agencies, 1999. 



check. Thus, in months when more than $50 is collected, recipients receive up to $50 more in 
total income imder Jobs First. In addition, because they receive a check for the full amount of 
support, recipients can clearly see how much child support has been collected on their behalf If 
support is being collected steadily, this new awareness might make recipients more willing to 
leave welfare and rely on their earnings and child support. Moreover, it might make them more 
willing to provide information about the whereabouts of noncustodial parents that would assist 
the child support enforcement (CSE) program in establishing or enforcing a support order. 



Table 2.7 

ComimectkMt's Jobs First Program 

Imcome from AFPC/TFA amidl QnlM Support 
for a Motllner witlln Two OnlMreim, 

Iff $150 imi QnlM Support Is Coiected 





Child Support 


AFDC/TFA 




Program 


Check 


Check“ 


Total 


AFDC ($) 


50 


543 


593 


Jobs First ($) 


150 


493 


643 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations based on Connecticut TEA policies. 

NOTE: °The maximum monthly TFA grant for a mother with two children and no other 
income is $543. 



MDRC interviewed child support supervisors and investigators in both the Manchester 
and New Haven DSS offices to ascertain whether staff believe that these changes, or other fea- 
tures of Jobs First, affect the behavior of custodial parents vis-a-vis child support enforcement. 

Most of the staff who were interviewed believe that the Jobs First time limit induces 
some custodial parents to provide additional information about noncustodial parents. Staff re- 
ported that they had seen custodial parents who had previously provided very little information 
about their children’s noncustodial parent suddenly “remember” detailed information (for exam- 
ple, Social Security number, address, place of employment) just before they reached the time 
limit. This information is vital because child support staff typically need the cooperation of cus- 
todial parents in order to locate noncustodial parents who move or change jobs frequently and do 
not want to be foimd. 

There was less agreement about whether the specific changes described above have much 
effect on behavior. Some staff thought the changes would likely affect only the minority of re- 
cipients who already had support orders in place. Others pointed out that the switch to electronic 
benefits transfer (EBT) — which took place in 1997 — had diluted the potential impact of the 
redirected payment policy, since both child support and cash assistance are deposited into a sin- 
gle accoimt (that is, there are no more paper checks). 



Finally, staff noted that, even if Jobs First stimulates additional cooperation, the CSE 
system cannot necessarily respond quickly to establish or enforce a support order because of in- 
vestigators’ very large caseloads. In addition, the multi-step CSE process involves several or- 
ganizational players, and there are potentially long delays at each stage. 

B. QiSlld Care 

Both Jobs First and AFDC group members are ensured of child care assistance if they 
work or participate in activities while receiving cash assistance. In accordance with prior rules, 
AFDC group members are eligible for one year of transitional child care (TCC) if they leave wel- 
fare for work, while Jobs First group members are guaranteed child care indefinitely after leaving 
welfare while employed, as long as their income does not exceed 75 percent of the state median 
income. In reality, however, there is not a large difference between these two policies because 
AFDC group members who reach the end of the TCC period can move directly into the child 
care certificate program that serves low-income working parents.^® 

Prior to September 1997, DSS was responsible for issuing child care subsidy payments. 
Although each office had specialized child care workers, MDRC’s 1997 report noted that case 
maintenance workers often assumed responsibility for processing reimbursement checks for the 
recipients in their caseload. At the time, child care subsidy payments were often provided di- 
rectly to parents using informal arrangements, and there was widespread (though unsubstanti- 
ated) speculation among staff that some recipients were receiving more money than they needed 
to pay for care. (Now payments are generally issued directly to providers.) 

As noted earlier, administration of the child care programs was shifted to MAXIMUS in 
September 1997. Thus, DSS staff now play a limited role vis-a-vis child care. Unlike some other 
states, Connecticut does not have a system of local child care resource and referral agencies that 
assist parents in searching for child care providers. Instead, DSS, DOL, and RWDB staff re- 
ported that they generally recommend that recipients contact Child Care Infoline, a telephone- 
based system, to obtain a list of child care providers in their area.^° Applications for financial as- 
sistance must be submitted to MAXIMUS, which operates exclusively by telephone and mail 
(that is, parents do not meet with MAXIMUS staff directly). 

Just after MAXIMUS took over the child care program, there were extensive and well- 
publicized delays in issuing subsidy payments and responding to parent inquiries. Recent state 
data indicate that the situation has greatly improved, although DSS and DOL staff reported in 
mid 1999 that many recipients still experience delays in getting their applications for assistance 
approved. 

On the Interim Client Survey, Jobs First group members were more likely than AFDC 
group members to agree with the statement “The staff gave me useful information about how to 



^’Perhaps the more significant difference relates to the initial eligibility rules for TCC. Under AFDC, TCC was 
available only to individuals who lost eligibility for welfare because of earnings and had received benefits in at least 
three of the previous six months. Under Jobs First, eligibility is streamlined, and TCC is available to any recipient 
who is employed at the time her case closes (or within the subsequent six months). This means that some AFDC 
group recipients who leave welfare for work may not be eligible for TCC and may need to turn directly to the cer- 
tificate program. 

’“Child Care Infoline also recmits new child care providers. 
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find child care.”^' This is presumably related to the heavier emphasis on employment for the Jobs 
First group. It is not clear, however, whether respondents were referring to staff from DSS, Child 
Care Infoline, MAXIMUS, or some other agency. In addition, it is not clear whether staff were 
mostly responding to inquiries or proactively providing information to all recipients. 

Table 2.8 shows the responses to several child care-related questions on the Interim Cli- 
ent Survey. These questions were asked of all respondents who had children living with them 
when interviewed. As the table shows, 44 percent of Jobs First group members and 37 percent of 
AFDC group members reported that at least one of their children was in a regular child care ar- 
rangement for at least 10 hours per week. The higher rate of child care use among the Jobs First 
group appears to be driven primarily by the higher employment rate for that group (see Chapter 
4). In fact, among those who were employed at the time of the interview. Jobs First group mem- 
bers were somewhat less likely to be using child care: 63 percent of employed Jobs First group 
members were using child care compared with 68 percent of employed AFDC group members. 
This difference is probably related to the types of jobs that individuals obtained. As discussed in 
Chapter 4, employed Jobs First group members were more likely than employed AFDC group 
members to work less than 30 hours per week; people working part time may be less likely to 
need child care because they may work only during school hours. 

There was no statistically significant difference between the groups in child care expen- 
ditures. The overall average cost of child care in the month prior to the interview — including 
both respondents who were using care and those who were not — was $77 for the Jobs First 
group and $73 for the AFDC group. Thus, Jobs First group parents were more likely to be using 
child care, but were not spending more than their AFDC group counterparts. This pattern oc- 
curred because, among those using care, average expenditures were slightly lower for the Jobs 
First group ($183) than for the AFDC group ($200); Jobs First group members who used care 
were slightly more likely to report spending nothing for child care (35 percent versus 32 percent 
of AFDC group members). In contrast, AFDC group members were somewhat more likely to 
report spending $300 or more. This pattern is probably related to the type of care recipients are 
using or to the level of subsidies they receive. (A separate report focusing on the survey’s young 
child module, discussed in Appendix A, addresses child care issues in detail for this subgroup.) 

Finally, two questions asked respondents with children whether they had ever (since ran- 
dom assignment) quit or not started a job or employment activity because of child care problems. 
Table 2.8 shows that AFDC group members were slightly more likely to say that they had expe- 
rienced these problems. 

C. MedkfflB Coverage 

Since 1988, Congress has required states to extend Medicaid coverage for one year to 
certain families who leave welfare for work. Jobs First extended this transitional medical assis- 
tance (TMA) coverage to two years, and also expanded the range of families who can qualify for 
the benefit. 



^'Fifty-one percent of Jobs First group members and 36 percent of AFDC group members agreed or agreed a lot 
with the statement. 
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TsbKc 2.8 

ConinectiiciiJit’s Jobs First Program 



Imnipacts on CWM Care Use, Costs, and Problemis Among Snrvey Respondents 





Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


d 

Currently using child care ’ (%) 


43.6 


37.3 


6.3 


Average child care cost in prior month*^ ($) 


77 


73 


4 


Among those employed 


Using child care (%) 


63.0 


67.7 


-4.8 


Among those using child care 
Child care cost in prior month 


Don't know cost 


4.2 


4.9 


-0.7 


$0 


34.5 


32.1 


2.4 


$l-$99 


11.3 


7.7 


3.6 


$100-$199 


11.1 


10.7 


0.4 


$200-$299 


9.3 


8.5 


0.8 


$300-^ 


29.7 


36.1 


-6.4 


Average child care cost in prior month ($) 


183 


200 


-17 


Among those with children 

Ever quit job or employment activity 


owing to child care problems (%) 


22.9 


29.9 


-7.0 


Ever did not start job or employment activity 


owing to child care problems (%) 


26.2 


28.8 


-2.6 


Sample size 


370 


383 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 



NOTES: Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical 
significance levels are indicated as *** = 1 percent, = 5 percent, and = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the 
proportion of subgroup members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse 
of the probability of being chosen to be interviewed. 

Italicized results may not represent true impacts of the program; the groups being compared 
may have differed in their background characteristics. Thus, significance tests were not conducted. 

“Nineteen cases (9 Jobs First group members and 10 AFDC group members) with children were 
mistakenly not asked any child care items. These cases have been removed from the base of all 
items here. 

*^he question about whether the respondent was currently using child care was asked only if 
the respondent was the parent or legal guardian of a child under age 17 who was living with him/her. 
In this table, it was assumed that those who were not the parent or legal guardian of any child under 
age 17 who was living with them were not currently using child care. 

^^Average cost of child care in the prior month was assumed to be $0 for those not using child 
care and for those with no child in the home of whom they were the parent or legal guardian. 
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The transitional Medicaid extension potentially provides a significant incentive for Jobs 
First group members to leave welfare for work, especially when available jobs do not provide 
health coverage. However, two developments over the past few years have reduced the magni- 
tude of the treatment difference in this area: 

o In 1997, Connecticut expanded the availability of free or low-cost health cov- 
erage for children though the Healthcare for Uninsured Kids and Youth 
(HUSKY) program. With this new program and earlier federally mandated 
expansions of Medicaid coverage for children, most children in the AFDC 
group are entitled to free health coverage after their parent leaves welfare. For 
example, a single mother with two children can obtain free health insurance 
for her children if her income is below $25,686; she can obtain coverage with 
no premiums (but some copayments) if her income is between $25,686 and 
$32,627. Although not all eligible children receive the coverage to which they 
are entitled, there is in theory little difference between the research groups in 
eligibility for health coverage for children. 

o As part of the 1996 welfare law. Congress delinked eligibility for Medicaid 
and cash assistance and established a new category of Medicaid coverage for 
families who do not qualify for cash assistance but meet the eligibility stan- 
dards for AFDC as of July 1996. (This category, known as “1931 Medicaid,” 
is described in Section 1931 of the Social Security Act.) One effect of this 
change is that some AFDC group members who leave cash assistance, but do 
not qualify for TMA, may still qualify for continued Medicaid coverage (al- 
though EMS does not automatically make this determination).^^ 

In practice, these changes mean that the difference between the groups was largest in the 
first year or two of program implementation and then began to narrow. It will narrow even fur- 
ther in the future because, beginning next year, 1931 will be expanded to cover entire families 
with income below 185 percent of the poverty level. 

Like the time limit and the disregard, the transitional Medicaid policy can be imple- 
mented mechanically by EMS; families reporting employment when they exit TFA are automati- 
cally shifted into the TMA category. In fact, it appears that this transition works more smoothly 
in Connecticut than in some other states, in part because the eligibility criteria for TMA have 
been simplified and expanded.” For example, in some other states, individuals who leave welfare 
for work but do not contact the welfare office may not receive TMA. 



’^AFDC group members who qualify for 1931 would then receive the two-year extension after losing eligibil- 
ity. Moreover, their ongoing eligibility for 1931 would be calculated using the poverty level earnings disregard ap- 
plied in TFA. 

“Under prior rules, transitional Medicaid was provided to families who had received AFDC for at least three of 
the six months prior to becoming ineligible for aid, and who became ineligible because of earnings or hours of em- 
ployment. Under Jobs First, transitional Medicaid is provided to families who are employed at the point their bene- 
fits are discontinued, become employed within six months after leaving welfare, or lose eligibility because of child 
support income. 
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The expanded and extended TMA benefit could, in theory, increase employment reten- 
tion and reduce welfare recidivism, although any differences would not show up immediately. 
However, in order to affect recipients’ initial decisions about whether to go to work, informa- 
tion about TMA must be communicated to recipients by program staff. Two brief telephone 
surveys of sample members conducted in 1996 and 1997 found that nearly two-thirds of Jobs 
First group members in New Haven and more than three-fourths in Manchester were aware of 
TMA coverage, suggesting that staff were relatively successful in communicating information 
about the benefit. 



In addition to employment-related services and support services such as child care, re- 
cipients may receive other types of help in overcoming barriers to employment. Although eligi- 
bility staff reported in the 1997 staff survey that they spent more time on “client assistance” 
when working with members of the Jobs First group than the AFDC group, responses to the In- 
terim Client Survey found little evidence to support this contention. For example, fewer than half 
of the respondents in both groups agreed that staff took the time to get to know them and their 
situation, and there was no difference between the groups (this question was asked only of re- 
spondents who reported that they had received cash assistance since their random assignment 
date). This likely reflects the lack of frequent contact between recipients and staff. 

At the same time, field research suggests that Jobs First group members who experience 
serious problems may be more likely to get attention and help, particularly as they approach and 
reach the time limit. For example, the IPC program, discussed earlier, is available only to the 
Jobs First group (although the number of referrals has been relatively small). In addition, par- 
ticularly in the New Haven office, DSS social workers have systematically reached out to recipi- 
ents who are having difficulty meeting program requirements. For example, FI-Reps notify the 
social work unit whenever a case is sanctioned for the first time, and these clients are usually 
contacted and offered assistance. Similarly, recipients whose time limit clocks reach month 16 
receive a letter offering social services assistance. Although this assistance is clearly available to 
recipients in both research groups, eligibility staff may be more likely to identify the need for 
assistance with Jobs First group members, who are subject to mandates and the time limit. 

Finally, Project SOAR, operated by DOL, provides assistance to recipients who are hav- 
ing difficulty meeting employment services requirements. Recipients are referred to the program 
by DOL or RWDB staff. Once again, the service is available to both groups, but the fact that 
Jobs First group members are subject to employment-related mandates probably increases their 
chances of being referred. 

One potential problem is that recipients who need help may interact with an array of staff 
from several different agencies. For example, consider a recipient who is assigned to an em- 
ployment-related activity operated by a RWDB contractor, initially starts the activity, and then 
begins missing classes because of a serious personal or family problem. If her activities were 
being properly monitored (which, as discussed earlier, is not always the case), she might be con- 
tacted by provider staff, and then by RWDB staff, and finally referred to Project SOAR. If her 
noncompliance persisted, she might be called in for a conciliation appointment with her FI-Rep. 
If a sanction was imposed, she might be contacted by a DSS social worker and referred for an 
IPC. Each of these agencies would likely begin by conducting some sort of assessment, and then 
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might refer the recipient to still another agency for specific services. No one agency or individual 
worker would have overall responsibility for coordinating the recipient’s service plan. Although 
this example is probably extreme, it illustrates a potential unintended consequence of the com- 
plex organizational structure that has developed over the past three years. As noted earlier, DOL 
and the RWDBs are implementing a new case management system that is intended to address 
these problems. 



VI, WBandbi Comrooimeinite Matter Most? 

The Jobs First evaluation is designed to estimate the impact of the full array of Jobs First 
components; there is no way to reliably separate the impacts of individual program features such 
as the time limit and the earned income disregard. To partly address this limitation, several ques- 
tions on the Interim Client Survey asked members of the Jobs First group how they were affected 
by individual components of the program. 

Figure 2.2 shows the responses to a number of questions that asked Jobs First group 
members whether the time limit had affected their behavior in a number of specific ways. Most 
respondents reported that the time limit had not motivated them to take the specified steps. 
Somewhat surprisingly, respondents were most likely to report that the time limit caused them to 
enter an education or training program. It is not clear whether these respondents are referring to 
activities arranged by DSS or others that they entered on their own. 

Figure 2.3 shows the responses to a set of questions that asked Jobs First members which 
elements of the program model had affected their decisions about working. No single program 
feature stands out as the most influential — roughly equal percentages of respondents reported 
that their decisions had been affected by each major component.^'' 



^■^Interestingly, among those who reported that the time limit had influenced their work decisions a lot, nearly 
one-third disagreed that the time limit had caused them to go to work sooner than they would have on their own. 
The respondents may have interpreted “work decisions” broadly to include steps other than actually working (for 
example, enrolling in a training program). 
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Fngmire 2.2 

CoBiiBiiecitnciuit’s Jobs First Program 
Effect of tlhe Time Limit on Jobs First Groap Members 



Because of the time limit, 1 . . . 



Percent agreeing with the statement" 



Decided to start an education or 
training program earlier. 



Went to work sooner than I would 
have. 



Tried harder to get child support. 



Decided not to apply for welfare 
when I could have. 



Left welfare more quickly to save 
up months for when I needed them 
more. 



Changed my living situation by 
getting together with a partner. 



Put my child in child care earlier 
than I would have. 



Manchester 
New Haven 
Total 

Manchester 
New Haven 
Total 

Manchester 
New Haven 
Total 

Manchester 
New Haven 
Total 

Manchester 
New Haven 
Total 

Manchester 
New Haven 
Total 

Manchester 
New Haven 
Total 



49.2% 




(continued) 
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Figunre 2.2 (comittniniiiiiedl) 

SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: These items were asked of Jobs First group survey respondents who reported that they had received 
cash assistance since random assignment and who indicated that they were subject to a time limit. The total 
sample size is 289 (69 in Manchester and 220 in New Haven). 

Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics 
of sample members. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of 
subgroup members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being 
chosen to be interviewed. 

“Figures represent the percentage of respondents who agreed a little or agreed a lot with the specified 
statement. 
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Figure 23 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

How Selected Jobs First Features Affected the Employment Decisions 
of Jobs First Group Members 



Jobs First Feature 


Percent who say this feature affected their work decisions 


Support services such as child care or 
transportation 


Not at all 41.1% 


A little |iiiSj|f?|Sif,n8.8% 




A lot " 34.9% 




Don't know 2.6% 


The time limit on TFA benefits 


Not at all 36.6% 



A little 


■$i» 




19.0% 


A lot 




iiil 







Don't know 1 .9% 



The fact that Jobs First allows people to 
earn more without losing their entire TFA 
grant 



The fact that staff required that recipient 
look for a job 



Not at all IliiiiMiigaiiiiilltlBiill 37.5% 

A little 






19,9% 



A lot 






36.0% 



Don't know 4.0% 




45.8% 



A lot 

Don't know [® 2.9% 



29.8% 



The fact that clients could keep their 
Medicaid benefits after leaving welfare for 
work 



Advice and support from staff 



Not at all 41.0% 

A little Ifgtfiiil 13.3% 

39,0% 



A lot 
Don't know 



4.0% 



Not at all 
A little 
A lot 
Don't know 






56.7% 









3.7% 



16.2% 
20.9% 



(continued) 
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Figure 2.3 (continued) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: These questions were asked of all 379 Jobs First survey respondents. 

Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of 
sample members. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup 
members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be 
interviewed. 

Percentages do not add to 1 00 because respondents whose items were blank or who refused to answer have been 
omitted. 
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Clhapiler 3 

The Jobs First Tnnme Limit 



This chapter discusses what occurs when recipients approach and reach the Jobs First 21- 
month time limit on Temporary Family Assistance (TFA) benefits.' It also updates findings pre- 
sented in MDRC’s 1998 report. Specifically, after summarizing the key findings, the chapter pre- 
sents information on how quickly Jobs First group members reach the time limit and discusses 
the time limit review process that occurs during each individual’s 20th month of cash assistance 
and at the end of each six-month extension of benefits. It also presents information on the out- 
comes of the time limit review process, including the proportion of recipients who receive six- 
month extensions and their characteristics. The final sections present information on the eco- 
nomic status of a subset of individuals who reached the time limit and on available services. 

While the policies discussed in this chapter have been implemented statewide, MDRC’s 
observations and data are limited to the two research sites: Manchester and New Haven. The time 
limit review process may operate differently in other areas of the state, and the numbers pre- 
sented do not represent statewide results. 



I. Scpme Key FnmdlEEngs 



Most Jobs First group members did not reach the time limit within the follow-up period 
for this report. Twenty-four percent of them reached the time limit 21 months after their random 
assignment date; that is, they received TFA benefits continuously and were never exempt from 
the program. Another 15 percent reached the time limit between 22 and 30 months after random 
assignment. In other words, 61 percent of Jobs First group members still had months remaining 
on their time limit clocks 30 months after enrollment. Most of these individuals left welfare, at 
least temporarily; others were exempt from Jobs First and its time limit for at least part of the 
period they received benefits. Not surprisingly, those who were already long-term recipients 
when they entered Jobs First were more likely to reach the time limit during the follow-up pe- 
riod. 



Fewer than half of those who reached the time limit had their benefits discontinued at that 
point; most of those whose cases were closed were working and had income above the payment 
standard (the maximum grant for their family size). Just over half of those who reached the time 
limit were granted a six-month extension at that point because they had income below the pay- 
ment standard and were deemed to have made a good- faith effort to find a job. The cases of only 
a few recipients with income below the payment standard were closed; thus, few people were 
referred to the Safety Net program designed to assist such families. 

During the 15 rhonths following the time limit, very few individuals whose grant was 
closed at the time limit returned to the rolls, and many of the individuals who received an exten- 



‘In contrast to Chapter 2, this chapter focuses specifically on the implementation of the Jobs First time limit and 
thus presents no information on the AFDC program. 





sion at the time limit left welfare; a minority, however, received additional six-month extensions 
and continued to receive benefits throughout the period. In all, about three-fourths of those who 
reached the time limit were off the rolls 15 months later. 

These findings illustrate the importance of a time limit’s extension policy. Although 
Connecticut’s 21 -month time limit is the shortest in the nation, in practice the generous extension 
policy softens the blow for parents with very low income who are deemed to have played by the 
rules of the program. 

As expected, after recipients’ benefits were discontinued at the time limit, their average 
combined income from earnings and public assistance dropped dramatically. Nevertheless, their 
average income was substantially higher than a typical nonworking family would receive from 
TFA and Food Stamps. Interestingly, after benefit termination, the employment rate for this 
group dropped over time, but the rate of TFA receipt did not increase correspondingly. This sug- 
gests that those who lose jobs are not necessarily returning to the TFA rolls. 



IL IHI(Dw OinkMv J(Plbs FnrsH: Crmiip Members Meadh the Tnme Lnmntl: 

Figure 3.1 illustrates how quickly Jobs First group members accumulated months of TFA 
benefits and how quickly they reached the time limit. The figure presents information for the 
early cohort of the sample (those randomly assigned between January and June 1996).^ The up- 
per line of the figure represents the percentage of the early cohort who accumulated at least 21 
months of TFA benefits after random assignment, by the number of months that elapsed since 
random assignment. As the figure shows, 43 percent of the early cohort received 21 continuous 
months of TFA benefits after entering Jobs First. After 22 months of follow-up, 48 percent of the 
early cohort had received at least 21 months of TFA benefits, indicating that 5 percent of this 
group had left welfare for one month before returning. The percentage of the sample who re- 
ceived at least 21 months of TFA benefits increased slightly each month: By month 30, 53 per- 
cent of the early cohort had received at least 21 months of benefits. The fairly flat slope of the 
line implies that most people who left welfare did not quickly return and use up their remaining 
months. 

If 53 percent of the sample had received at least 21 months of welfare within 30 months 
of entering the program, then, conversely, 47 percent had not. Table 3.1 presents the number of 
months of TFA receipt as of month 30 for the early cohort of the Jobs First group. Some sample 
members (5 percent) did not receive any TFA benefits, because their application was either with- 
drawn or denied; 9 percent of the sample received benefits for 1 to 5 months, 10 percent for 6 to 
10 months, 11 percent for 11 to 15 months, and 12 percent for 16 to 20 months. (See Text Box 
3.1 for a discussion of reasons that people left TFA before reaching the time limit.) 

The lower line of Figure 3.1 shows the proportion of the early cohort of the Jobs First 
group who reached the time limit: 24 percent reached the time limit by month 21 (that is, after 



^In order to track sample members for a substantial follow-up period, most of the analyses in this chapter rely 
on the early cohort. Analysis (not presented in this chapter) shows that the time limit trends for the early sample are 
similar to trends for the full sample. 
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Text Box 3.1 

CoMiniectkiint’s Jobs First Pirogirainm 

Early Welfare Leavers Amoinig Jobs First Gromip Members 

Given the generous earned income disregard available to sample members in the Jobs First group, 
some may wonder under what circumstances recipients might leave TFA before reaching the time 
limit. Forty-one percent of those in the Jobs First group were considered “early welfare leavers,” de- 
fined as those who were ever off welfare for at least two consecutive months but who did not receive 
21 months of TFA during the two-year follow-up period. 

Earnings data from the Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) system* and the household size re- 
ported at the time of random assignment were used to categorize leavers: (1) those who left with 
earnings over the federal poverty level (37 percent), (2) those whose earned income did not appear to 
be greater than the federal poverty level (33 percent), and (3) those who apparently had no earnings 
around the time of their departure from TFA (30 percent). Eligibility and case narrative information 
from the Connecticut Eligibility Management System (EMS) were examined for 100 cases randomly 
selected from among the latter two categories of leavers to provide additional information about their 
case closures.^ The additional detail provided by EMS indicated that, in fact, 15 of the 100 cases were 
discontinued because of earnings over the federal poverty level.^ These cases were recategorized as 
having left TFA with earnings over the poverty level. Results for the remaining cases are presented 
below. 

Reasomis for Leavimig TFA 



Among those who had earned income below the federal poverty level: 

No longer eligible because of changes in household composition 13 

Moved out of state 4 

Not eligible because of child support income 4 

Over income limit because of other income (for example. 

Social Security benefits, unemployment compensation, 

lump sum payments) 6 

Case closure because of program violation 4 

Requested closure or discontinued contact with 
welfare department 7 

Among those who had no earned income: 

No longer eligible because of changes in household composition 10 

Moved out of state 1 5 

Not eligible because of child support income 2 

Over income limit because of other income (for example. 

Social Security benefits, unemployment compensation, 

lump sum payments) 3 

Requested closure or discontinued contact with 

welfare department 1 7 



These results suggest that nearly half of Jobs First group members who left TFA before the time limit 
did so with earnings over the federal poverty level. Less than a quarter of leavers were working but 
had earned income below the poverty level; most commonly, changes in household composition (for 
example, no eligible children in the home) resulted in ineligibility for these cases. Among the re- 
maining leavers — those with no earned income — most closures were client-initiated; people moved 
out of state or requested closure for other reasons. 



*For about 18 percent of cases identified as leavers, earnings reported by sample members to their DSS case 
worker were higher than those from the UI system. Reported earnings were used in these cases. 

^Cases were selected proportionate to their representation among early welfare leavers. 

^In six of these cases, the household size had decreased from that reported at the time of random assignment, 
lowering the applicable income threshold. The other nine cases were closed because their projected earnings 
(based on anticipated hourly wages and hours of employment) used to calculate TFA eligibility were higher than 
the poverty level. 
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Figure 3.1 



Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 



Proportion of the Jobs First Early Cohort 
Who Received at Least 21 Months of TFA Benefits and 
Proportion Who Reached the Time Limit 




SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Connecticut AFDC/TFA records. 

NOTE: The early cohort includes sample members who were randomly 
assigned between January and June 1996. 



continuous receipt), 29 percent by month 22, and 39 percent by month 30. The difference be- 
tween the two lines on the figure represents the percentage of sample members who received 21 
months of cash assistance but did not receive 21 countable months of cash assistance; they were 
exempt for some of their months on TFA. As the lines indicate, a substantial proportion of sam- 
ple members who received at least 21 months of TFA benefits did not reach the time limit. For 
example, by month 30, 53 percent of the early cohort had received at least 21 months of benefits, 
but only 39 percent had reached the time limit; in other words, only about three-fourths of those 
who had received 21 months or more of benefits had reached the time limit. (Chapter 2 noted 
that, overall, about 26 percent of Jobs First group members were exempt from the time limit at 
some point within two years after their random assignment date.) 

It is important to note that reaching the time limit is not synonymous with losing cash 
benefits. In fact, an analysis presented in Section IV shows that fewer than half of those who 
reached the time limit had their grant closed. 
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Table 3.1 

CoEEecticiiit's Jobs First Program 



DistribuitioM off MoEtlhis off TFA Receipt aMd MoMtlhs 
off CoPEtable TFA Receipt WitKniM 30 MoMtlhs off RaMdonim AssigEmeMt 
ffor tine Jobs First Early Cobort 



Measure 


Percent of 
Sample 


Months received TFA benefits 


0 


4.8 


1 to 5 


9.3 


6 to 10 


10.1 


11 to 15 


11.1 


16 to 20 


11.8 


21 or more 


53.0 


Months of TFA receipt counted toward the time limit 


0 


12.8 


1 to 5 


8.1 


6 to 10 


9.9 


11 to 15 


12.5 


16 to 20 


17.4 


21 or more 


39.4 


Sample size 


1,059 



SOURCE; MDRC calculations using Connecticut AFDC/TFA records. 



NOTES: The early cohort includes sample members randomly assigned between January and 
June 1996. 

Distributions may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



By month 30, 61 percent of the early cohort had not reached the time limit. As Table 3.1 
shows, 31 percent had received 10 or fewer countable months of benefits, and another 30 percent 
had received between 1 1 and 20 countable months of benefits.^ 



Ill, The Time LiMitt Review FiT(D>ce§s 

Drawing from field research, this section describes the review process that occurs when 
TFA recipients reach the time limit. As discussed earlier in this report. Jobs First includes provi- 
sions for six-month extensions of TFA benefits under certain circumstances. The key step in de- 



^The numbers in this section use the entire early cohort as the base. As noted, 5 percent of the Jobs First group 
members in the early cohort (51 of 1,059) never received TFA benefits in the 30 months following random assign- 
ment. Considering only the 1,008 Jobs First group members who did receive TFA benefits, 45 percent received 21 
continuous months of benefits (received 21 months of benefits by month 21) and 26 percent reached the time limit 
(received 21 countable months) by month 21. By month 30, 56 percent of this group had received at least 21 
months of benefits and 41 percent had reached the time limit. 
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termining whether recipients will receive an initial extension is the exit interview, which is 
scheduled to occur during recipients’ 20th countable month of benefit receipt. The program does 
not limit the number of extensions recipients can receive, as long as they continue to meet all of 
the qualifying conditions. People who are granted a six-month extension are scheduled for an- 
other exit interview during the fifth month of the extension, if they are still receiving cash bene- 
fits at that point. These subsequent exit interviews generally follow the same process as the 20- 
month interviews. Until July 1998, exit interviews were conducted by DSS case maintenance 
workers; in some instances, employment services workers also participated. Since then, the in- 
terviews have been conducted by DSS Family Independence Representatives (FI-Reps). 

After establishing that the recipient still meets TFA eligibility requirements, such as 
having a child in the home and not exceeding asset limits, staff assess each case by asking four 
basic questions (see Figure 3.2). 

1. Is tune reciipiieimt eMgnbfle for am eKeimptiom? If she is, her time limit clock is 
suspended; she continues to receive benefits, but months of receipt do not 
count toward the 21 -month time limit. If she is not, staff ask the second ques- 
tion. 

2. Is tune redpnemt’s ffamiinfly nmcoime eqmafl to or greater tliam tlie payimemt 
stamdard (tlie imaKninffimiiiffi gramt aimomimt for Bier ffaimiBy size)? If it is, her 

benefits are discontinued (although she may reapply later if her income 
drops); if it is not, staff ask the third question. 

3. Has sBie made a good-ffaitBi eflFort to ffimd amd retaim empBoymemt? If she 

has, she is granted an extension. If she has not, staff ask the fourth question. 

4. Are tBiere circmmstamces beyomd tBie recipiemt’s comtroB tBiat prevemt Bier 
from worlkimg? If there are, she is granted an extension. If there are not, her 
benefits are discontinued. 

In addition, during the exit interview staff redetermine eligibility for Food Stamps and 
Medicaid and refer people to appropriate services. The following sections describe in more detail 
the time limit review process. 



A. IDeitermimimg WBietBier am Egemipitiom AraroBies 

After checking the accuracy of recipients’ time limit clock counter, the first step in an exit 
interview is to determine whether they are eligible for an exemption from the Jobs First program. 
As noted in Chapter 1 , those who are exempt are not required to participate in any employment- 
related activities and their time limit clock is suspended (they continue to receive TFA benefits, 
but months of receipt do not count towards the 21 -month time limit). Although recipients may 
not have been previously exempt from Jobs First, by the time of the exit interview new condi- 
tions may have arisen that qualify them for an exemption. Alternatively, a situation that qualified 
them for an exemption may have existed previously without being identified. 

At the exit interview, DSS staff review the exemption criteria with recipients and ask 
them to sign a form that indicates whether or not they want to request an exemption. Some staff 
read the form aloud to ensure that recipients understand all possible exemption reasons; other 
workers ask the recipients to read the form. 
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Figure 3.2 



Connecticut's Jobs First Program 

Simplified lllustir&tion of the Jobs First 20>Moiith Exit Interview Process 




SOURCE: Connecticut Department of Social Services policy and procedure information. 

NOTE: Recipients must meet all TEA eligibility requirements, such as having a child in the home and not exceeding asset limits, to 
receive either an exemption or an extension. 
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DSS staff reported that it is rare for someone to receive an exemption during an exit in- 
terview. They said that some recipients appear to be “low functioning” or to have mental health 
problems that could prevent them from succeeding in the workplace, but are not approved for 
exemptions because they are not truly “incapacitated.” Staff predicted that some of these indi- 
viduals might never find a job with wages above the payment standard, particularly if they have 
several children (and thus are at a higher payment standard). They thought that it might be diffi- 
cult for some of these recipients to comply with program requirements, and during extensions 
any noncompliance can result in permanent benefit discontinuance. 



If recipients are not exempt from the Jobs First program, the second step in the exit inter- 
view is to calculate their monthly income. If it is equal to or greater than the payment standard, 
the maximum grant amount for their family size, they are not eligible for an extension. (See Ta- 
ble 1.2 for the payment standard for three family sizes.) 

Income for this determination includes all household income, including earned income 
(minus a $90 work expense allowance) and unearned income, such as income from child support 
(but not income from TFA or Food Stamps). DSS staff generally measure earned income by ex- 
amining recent pay stubs or other relevant records; many staff contact employers to verify earned 
income. As mentioned in Chapter 2, the earnings information recorded in the Eligibility Man- 
agement System (EMS) is sometimes out of date. At the exit interview, many people who were 
assumed to be working report that they are no longer employed. (Until the exit interview, recipi- 
ents have little incentive to report job losses, since they generally do not affect their cash bene- 
fits.) When recipients report that they are no longer employed, the question is whether they quit 
the job without good cause or were fired for willful misconduct during the last six months of as- 
sistance; if either is discovered to be true, they are determined not to have made a good-faith ef- 
fort to find employment (discussed below). 

Recipients whose income is equal to or greater than the payment standard are considered 
over income and are not eligible for an extension. They are likely to be eligible for up to two 
years of transitional Medicaid, since this benefit is provided to those who are employed when 
their case closes, and they may be eligible for Food Stamps. While people are in the Jobs First 
program, their cash assistance grant is counted as income in determining their Food Stamp bene- 
fit. However, the enhanced earned income disregard applies to the Food Stamp grant calculation 
— so all earnings are disregarded as long as recipients are earning below the federal poverty 
level. When recipients lose their TFA grant, the grant amount is no longer counted against their 
Food Stamp benefits, but they also lose the enhanced earned income disregard.'* These two 
changes work in opposite directions, but for many individuals they result in a lower Food Stamp 
benefit than before the time limit. 

Figure 3.3 illustrates the drop in monthly income for families whose benefits are discon- 
tinued because their income is above the payment standard. The figure shows this drop for a par- 
ent with earnings just above the payment standard and for a parent with earnings just below the 



^Some staff mentioned that recipients who took advantage of the Jobs First higher vehicle exclusion policy to 
obtain a reliable car may have found, after their TFA benefits were discontinued, that this vehicle disqualified them 
from receiving Food Stamps. 
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poverty level. In the first scenario, a parent who works 25 hours per week at $6.25 per hour loses 
$542 of income after the time limit. In the second scenario, a parent who works 40 hours per 
week at $6.25 per hour loses $688. As the figure shows, parents who work full time experience a 
sharp decline in their Food Stamp benefit amount (from $247 to $101); in the Food Stamp bene- 
fit calculation, the loss of the earned income disregard — and the corresponding increase in the 
amount of earnings counted in the calculation — more than offsets the decrease in cash assis- 
tance. 



For the examples in Figure 3.3, the income drop at the time limit is a secondary effect of 
the Jobs First earned income disregard policy. The figure illustrates how much income the same 
families would have under traditional AFDC rules (that is, without the disregard). Parents who 
work full time would be ineligible for cash assistance, and thus would have the same income as 
the Jobs First participants after their grant was discontinued; parents who work part time would 
be eligible for a small cash grant. The horizontal line shows that under any of the scenarios, 
working parents, even those working part time, would have more income than parents who were 
receiving cash assistance and not working (although expenses might also be lower for nonwork- 
ing parents). 

Recipients whose grant is closed because they are over income may be granted an exten- 
sion later if their income drops below the payment standard and they have made a good- faith ef- 
fort to find employment (before reaching the time limit and afterward). DSS training materials 
note that people may request an extension at any point from the 20th month onward but do not 
emphasize that staff should remind them of this fact when they are denied an extension. Some 
DSS staff said that they routinely tell this to recipients, but other staff are much less direct. 

C. Detennmpmnmie Wtoetlner Recimieimts Made a Good-Faith Effort 

If recipients are not exempt from Jobs First and do not have income equal to or greater 
than the payment standard, then the third step in the exit interview is to determine whether they 
have made a good-faith effort to find and retain employment. Generally, if they have followed 
the rules of the Jobs First program, they are considered to have made a good-faith effort and are 
granted an extension. They may then be referred for employment services to help them find a job 
or increase hours of work. 

Staff in Manchester and New Haven said that most of the recipients with income below 
the payment standard at their 20-month exit interview are determined to have made a good-faith 
effort and, thus, are granted an extension. Some recipients are denied subsequent extensions 
based on lack of good-faith effort (see, for example. Figure 3.5). 

1. Tike imiftSail good-ffantt defterinmiimaMonno The Jobs First program stipulates that re- 
cipients are assumed to have made a good-faith effort if none of the following conditions is true: 

1 . They failed the work test^ and had one employment services sanction during 
the first 20 months of TFA receipt; or 



’As noted in Chapter 2, the work test was a checklist used early in the follow-up period to verify that individu- 
als had been searching for a job. 
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Figure 3.3 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 

Examples off Monnttlily Family Inncome Beffore annd Affter tine Jobs First Time Limit 
ffor aim Employed Fareimt witb Two Qnildreim Wbose TFA Benefits Are Discontiimiuied 
ffor Income Exceeding tine Payment Standard 
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$1,200 
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$1,143 










TTTT 

$248 
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$800 




$271 
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$400 











Before After 
time limit time limit 



$1,219 

TTTTT 

$186 

Mil 

$137 



$271 




$2,090 




Before 
time limit 



$1,402 

Isioill 





After 
time limit 




Cash assistance/ 
Food Stamp 
benefit amount, if 
no earned income 
($790) 



Jobs First AFDC 



Jobs First 



AFDC 



Parent working 25 hours per week at 
S6.25 per hour 



Parent working 40 hours per week at 
S6.25 per hour 



Net earnings I I Earned Income Credit (EIC) | ' | Cash assistance II 1T1 Food Stamps 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations based on AFDC/TFA, Food Stamp, and federal and State of Connecticut income tax 
rules for June 1998. 

NOTES: Calculations do not account for work-related expenses and assume the parent has no income from sources not 
shown (e.g., child support. Supplemental Security Income). 

The Food Stamp calculation assumes a monthly rental expense of $366. This calculation disregards 70 
percent of net income, which includes the AFDC/TFA grant but excludes a $134 standard deduction and up to $250 of 
excess shelter costs. For clients in the Jobs First group, all earned income is disregarded before the time limit, and 20 
percent of earned income is disregarded after the time limit. For clients in the AFDC group, 20 percent of earned 
income is disregarded. 



(continued) 
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Figure 3.3 (continued) 



The Jobs First cash assistance calculation disregards all earned income before the time limit. The AFDC cash 
assistance calculation disregards $120 in earned income (in accordance with rules for the 5th through 12th months of 
employment), and applies fill-the-gap budgeting rules. 

The El C amount reflects one-twelfth of the total annual credit, although most families receive the credit in an 
annual lump sum. 

Monthly net earnings are calculated by subtracting applicable payroll taxes from gross earnings. Federal and state 
income taxes do not apply at these income levels. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums. 



2. They received two or more employment services sanctions during the first 20 
months of TFA receipt; or 

3. They did any one of the following things without good cause during the last 
six months of TFA receipt: quit a job, refused a job, were fired from a job for 
willful misconduct, reduced hours of employment, or refused additional hours 
of employment. 

The first two good-faith conditions are straightforward: Good faith is presumed unless 
there are specific indicators of program noncompliance (failing the work test and sanctions).® 
Workers conducting exit interviews can easily check for such indicators using EMS and/or re- 
cipients’ case files. As discussed in Chapter 2, several factors have made it difficult for staff to 
closely monitor recipients’ participation in employment activities during the pre-time limit pe- 
riod, and few recipients have been sanctioned. In many cases, it may not be clear precisely what 
the recipients were doing while in the program, but if they had not failed the work test or had not 
been sanctioned, they would pass the first two good-faith conditions. In other words, these good- 
faith conditions are based on the absence of evidence of noncompliance rather than on evidence 
of compliance. 

The third good-faith condition listed above, based on various employment issues, is less 
straightforward and often relies on staff members’ subjective assessments. If recipients, within 
the last six months of assistance, quit or refused a job, were fired from a job for willful miscon- 
duct, or reduced hours or refused additional hours of hours of work, the staff member must 
evaluate whether or not they had good cause for this behavior. DSS supervisors and staff re- 
ported that there is “a lot of gray” in making this good-cause determination and acknowledged 
that different workers might make different determinations based on the same evidence (this is 
also true for good-cause decisions made during the pre-time limit period). At the same time, they 
were skeptical that more detailed rules would ensure uniformity across workers and cases, be- 
cause there are too many variables to anticipate. In New Haven, supervisors meet regularly, in 
part to review cases to try to develop consistent ways of determining good cause. 

Many cases require extensive investigation, including talking with former employers, but 



*This is not to say that the original decision about whether to sanction recipients or to grant good cause was 
necessarily straightforward. For example, if a recipient missed some sessions of a program employment activity, it 
may be difficult to evaluate whether the reasons for not attending constitute good cause. 
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staff reported that it often remains unclear why recipients left a job, reduced hours, and so on. 
One important factor is whether the recipients are approved for unemployment insurance (UI) 
benefits, which generally are not available to those who voluntarily quit their job or were fired 
for willful misconduct (individuals are supposed to pursue other income sources, including UI, 
before turning to welfare). DSS rules state that good cause should be assumed if recipients are 
approved for UI, but that further investigation is required if their UI application is denied (be- 
cause the DSS definition of good cause is more expansive than the UI definition). The UI process 
may affect how employers describe a job separation: Employers have an incentive to characterize 
separations as voluntary quits or terminations for willful misconduct because their UI taxes may 
increase if former employees receive benefits. 

Although DSS staff were familiar with their department’s policies regarding UI approval, 
it appeared that some of them rely quite heavily on the UI determination; for example, some 
workers said that if a recipient’s UI application was denied because it was determined that she 
had quit voluntarily or been fired for willful misconduct, they would be very unlikely to grant 
good cause. Some DSS staff also expressed fmstration that the Department of Labor sometimes 
approves UI benefits in situations in which, in their view, former employees clearly quit volun- 
tarily or were fired for willful misconduct (benefits may be approved if the employer fails to 
show up for the UI determination hearing). 

Some staff reported that they weigh recipients’ history and effort level: If recipients have 
been responsible and have tried to solve problems that have arisen, staff are more likely to con- 
clude good cause than if they have been uncooperative. Others mentioned that when determining 
good cause, they weigh whether they would win a fair hearing. They noted that in order to win a 
hearing, DSS must have documentation of the noncompliance, and in some cases this is difficult 
to obtain. For example, staff noted that some employers are willing to discuss job separations 
candidly by phone, but are unwilling to put anything in writing, for fear that their statements 
might be used as evidence in a lawsuit. 

In New Haven, FI-Reps are required to keep a monthly log of all of their conciliations 
and good causes granted. Although DSS managers reported that their goal is not to increase 
sanctions or grant closures, some staff reported that they feel pressure to less readily grant good 
cause. (As noted in Chapter 2, the New Haven office consistently has lower sanctioning rates 
than other DSS offices.) Manchester staff said they felt no pressure in either direction. 

Most staff members seem to err on the side of granting extensions in uncertain situations. 
For example, in one case that MDRC staff reviewed in 1998, the DSS staff member granted a 
good-faith extension even though the recipient had recently quit a job; the recipient said she had 
quit because she was pregnant and could not lift heavy objects, and she produced a physician’s 
confirmation. In another case, a staff member granted an extension when a recipient had quit a 
job after becoming homeless. In New Haven, when a recipient’s income is below the payment 
standard, FI-Reps must discuss the case with their supervisor before assistance can be discontin- 
ued; the supervisor and the DSS office manager must sign off on each case closure. 

During extensions, recipients are officially subject to a one-strike policy: those who fail 
to comply with any Jobs First requirements without good cause can lose their grant permanently. 
In practice, however, most staff give people a few chances before they record the official strike. 
During interviews staff said that because permanent grant cancellation is “so harsh,” the non- 
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compliance has to be very obvious, and that most recipients whose grants were closed during an 
extension were given several chances to comply. In addition to the issues described above re- 
garding job separations, DSS staff also reported that it is often difficult to sort out the circum- 
stances regarding noncompliance with employment services requirements during extensions, in 
large part because no single DOL or RWDB case manager is responsible for each case. (As dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2, a new case management system is being implemented to improve partici- 
pant monitoring.) In general, the program seems to be somewhat tougher during extensions than 
during the pre-time limit period, but not as tough as the one-strike policy may sound. 

2. Mestornmg good ffaitlh. Recipients who are determined not to have made a good- 
faith effort to find and retain employment can restore good faith by successfully completing an 
Individual Performance Contract (IPC). As discussed in more detail in Chapter 2, this typically 
entails complying with an employability plan that prescribes work-related activities. By the time 
of the exit interview, some recipients have successfully completed an IPC, and thus have restored 
good faith and will receive an extension, and others have failed to complete an IPC and will not 
be granted an extension (unless there are circumstances beyond their control, as described in the 
following section). Recipients who are deemed not to have made a good-faith effort and have not 
yet been offered an IPC are offered one at the exit interview. (IPCs are offered only during the 
first 21 months of TFA receipt, not during extensions.) As is noted in Chapter 2, most recipients 
who begin IPCs successfully complete them and restore good faith. 

D. Peteramimiimiig Wlhieitlliier There Are Ciirgiiiimsitamces Bevomd Mecipiemits’ 

Comtroll 



If recipients are not eligible for an exemption, do not have income equal to or greater than 
the payment standard, and were not determined by DSS staff to have made a good-faith effort to 
find employment (and did not restore good faith through an IPC), then the fourth step in the exit 
interview is to establish whether there are circumstances beyond recipients’ control that currently 
prevent them from working; if so, they are eligible to receive an extension. DSS considers cir- 
cumstances beyond control to be unusual or unexpected events, such as domestic violence, death 
of an immediate family member, or a fire or flood that results in loss of housing. Staff reported 
that they have had little experience with this policy; it is relevant only for recipients with income 
below the payment standard who are deemed not to have made a good-faith effort, and there have 
been few such cases. 

Recipients who have income below the payment standard and are denied an extension are 
referred to Safety Net services. These services are provided by a contractor and are designed to 
prevent harm to the children of families whose cash grant is closed by helping meet their basic 
needs. (Section VII gives more information on Safety Net services and other services offered af- 
ter the time limit.) 

E* Deailliinig Witlii Recipneimits Wlho Fail to Atteimd aiini Exit Iimiterview 

Recipients who do not attend an exit interview do not receive an extension. Exit inter- 
views are typically scheduled around the middle of month 20; recipients who miss their sched- 
uled interview usually have several weeks either to show up or to contact their DSS worker be- 
fore TFA benefits and Food Stamps are discontinued. DSS usually sends a notice on about the 
12th day of the 21st month informing recipients that they failed to contact DSS and that their 
benefits will be discontinued. However, recipients who contact their worker before the end of the 
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21st month can still qualify for an extension without any disruption in TFA or Food Stamp bene- 
fits. For those who do not, all benefits — TFA, Food Stamps, and Medicaid — will be discontin- 
ued (as they would if a recipient missed any redetermination meeting), and transitional Medicaid 
will be granted only if the EMS system shows earnings for the recipient. They can still request an 
extension at a later point, but they are treated as new applicants and there may be an interruption 
in benefits. 

Staff assume that most recipients who do not show up for their exit interview must have 
income above the payment standard and know that they would not qualify for an extension. This 
assumption is supported by a survey of individuals from six areas of Connecticut whose benefits 
were discontinued at the time limit (see Chapter 1): 77 percent of those surveyed who did not 
attend an exit interview reported that they were employed during their last month of benefits 
(although not necessarily earning above the payment standard).^ These recipients may also as- 
sume that they are no longer eligible for Food Stamp benefits, although this may not be correct. 
During the early months when people started to reach the time limit, there were concerns that the 
exit interview notice did not make it sufficiently clear to recipients that they needed to attend the 
interview to continue their Food Stamp eligibility. Food Stamp benefits were discontinued for a 
number of clients because they did not attend an interview. DSS subsequently revised the notice 
and reinstated Food Stamp benefits for those whose benefits were discontinued. 

There is concern that some recipients who do not attend their exit interview may have in- 
come below the payment standard and may not fully understand the purpose of the interview. 
They may assume that since they have reached the time limit, they must leave welfare; they may 
not know that it is possible to receive an extension (despite the fact that the letter scheduling 
them for the exit interview clearly notes this). 



IV. WSnM FiT(iDm)([Dirltn([Diiii (iDff J(iDlbs Fnirsit Groniip Memmlbeirs Mecdve sum ExtemisndDiiii? 

This section focuses on a subset of Jobs First group members who received at least 21 
countable months of cash assistance and thus reached the time limit. Just over half of these sam- 
ple members received a six-month extension of their benefits, and all of the extensions were 
granted because recipients had income below the payment standard and DSS determined that 
they had made a good-faith effort to find employment. Among recipients who did not receive an 
extension at the time limit, most had income equal to or greater than the payment standard; only 
one was denied an extension for a lack of a good-faith effort. About one-quarter of the sample 
members were receiving TFA benefits 15 months after reaching the time limit. 

The sample for the analysis discussed in this section is a subset of those in the early co- 
hort of Jobs First group members (those randomly assigned between January and June 1996) who 
reached the time limit by March 1998.® The March 1998 cutoff was chosen to allow at least 15 



’See Hunter-Manns et al., 1998. 

*This method of defining the sample is not based on a uniform follow-up period; those randomly assigned ear- 
lier had more months to reach the time limit and be included in this sample and those randomly assigned later had 
fewer months. For example, in order to be included in this sample, people randomly assigned in June 1996 had to 
reach the time limit within 21 months of random assigrunent, but people randomly assigned in January 1996 had 26 
months to reach the time limit. 
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months of post-time limit follow-up for each sample member.® According to TFA administrative 
records, 353 (or 33 percent) of the 1,059 Jobs First group members in the early cohort received at 
least 21 countable months of TFA benefits by March 1998. The three figures presented in this 
section explore a subsample of 100 randomly selected from these 353 — the time limit subsam- 
ple (see Figure 1.4). Using data from Connecticut’s Eligibility Management System (EMS) and 
AFDC/TFA records, the analysis examines the outcomes of exit interviews for the time limit 
subsample and traces their TFA activity during the 15 months following the time limit. 



Figure 3.4 shows the initial outcomes for the subset of 100 Jobs First group members 
who reached the time limit. As the figure illustrates, just over half of those who reached the time 
limit (55 of 100) were initially granted a six-month extension of their TFA benefits.'® All of the 
extensions were granted because the recipients had income below the payment standard and were 
deemed to have made a good-faith effort to find employment. (Statewide data show that most of 
the extensions in Connecticut have been based on good- faith effort.)" 

Just under half of the recipients who reached the time limit (43 of 100) had their TFA 
benefits discontinued at that point. Most of these individuals (32 of 43) had income that was 
equal to or greater than the payment standard for their family size. In general, these people would 
have become ineligible for welfare earlier had it not been for the enhanced earned income disre- 
gard. 



Only one person had income below the payment standard and was deemed not to have 
made a good-faith effort to find employment. As noted earlier, those who do not attend an exit 
interview do not receive an extension; this occurred for 10 of the 43. (Most of these individuals 
were working at the time of their exit interview and may have assumed that they were not eligi- 
ble for an extension.)'^ 

Two of the 100 Jobs First group members were found to be eligible for an exemption 
from the program at their exit interview. In one case, the staff member realized that the recipient 
had not been granted the usual 12-month exemption when her baby was bom, and she granted a 
retroactive exemption. In the other case, DSS granted a medical exemption. 



®MDRC reviewed on-line EMS case narratives for this analysis; when the analysis was conducted, on-line EMS 
data were available through June 1999. 

^or this analysis, sample members who received cash assistance during month 22 (and were not exempt from 
Jobs First) were considered to have received an extension. Some of these recipients did not attend their exit inter- 
view when it was first scheduled, but came into the office and were granted an extension in time to prevent losing a 
month of assistance. Conversely, those who did not receive cash assistance during month 22 were considered to 
have had their grant discontinued. 

’’From DSS monthly TFA Program Summary Reports. 

'^This conclusion is based on a combination of UI earnings data and data on reported earnings obtained from 
EMS. 
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Fngimre 3.4 



Coiminiecitnciiiiit’s Jobs First Programni 
Outtcomnies of Exit Innterviews for tbe Time Limit Smbsample 




SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut Eligibility Management System (EMS) data and Connecticut AFDC/ 
TEA records. 

NOTES: The time limit subsample is a random subset of 100 of the 353 Jobs First group members in the early cohort (single 
parents randomly assigned between January and June 1996) who reached the time limit by March 1998. 

®Two cases became exempt immediately following the 21st month of TFA receipt. One exemption was granted 
retroactively because the recipient had not received a 1 2-month exemption in the prior year when her baby was bom. This set 
her time limit clock back and thus she had not received 21 countable months of benefits by the end of the 15-month follow- 
up period. The second case received a medical exemption at the exit interview. The exemption ended six months later, and 
the recipient then received extensions throughout the 15-month period. These cases do not appear in Figures 3.5 or 3.6. 



In sum, of the 58 people who attended an exit interview and had income below the pay- 
ment standard, only 1 had her benefits discontinued; 55 were granted extensions, and 2 received 
exemptions.'^ (Statewide, very few people with income below the payment standard have been 
denied extensions. )''' 



'^The two recipients who received exemptions are assumed to have had income below the payment standard. 
‘‘'From DSS monthly TFA Program Summary Reports. 
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IB- TFA Statiuis Dmiirninig tlhe 15 Momiitlhs Affter tlhe T5 iim£ Limit 



Figures 3.5 and 3.6 track the TFA activity during the 15 months following the time limit 
for the 55 individuals who initially received an extension (Figure 3.5) and the 43 who did not 
(Figure 3.6). The two recipients who were granted an exemption at their exit interview are not 
included in either figure. (Section VI presents information on employment and public assistance 
for people who reached the time limit, measured before and after the time limit.) 

As the third row of boxes in Figure 3.5 shows, well over half of the individuals who ini- 
tially received an extension (33 of 55) left TFA at some point during the 15 months following the 
time limit and did not return to the rolls. About one-fifth of these cases (7 of the 33) were closed 
during an extension because their income rose to equal or exceed the poverty level (that is, they 
became ineligible to receive TFA benefits). One-third of these cases (12 of the 33) were closed at 
a subsequent exit interview because their income rose to equal or exceed the payment standard. 
Although recipients in extensions are subject to the one-strike noncompliance policy discussed 
earlier, only six recipients were found to have been noncompliant with Jobs First requirements 
(no good- faith effort); these individuals’ benefits were permanently discontinued (unless they 
later qualify for an exemption from the program or face circumstances beyond their control). 
Eight cases were closed for other reasons.'* A small number of recipients (6 of 55) left and sub- 
sequently returned to the TFA rolls during the 15 -month follow-up period. 

Just under a third of the individuals who initially received an extension (16 of 55) re- 
ceived TFA benefits throughout the 15 months after the time limit. Most of these recipients (13 
of the 16) continued to receive extensions throughout the period. Three of the recipients received 
at least one additional extension, but also were exempted fi-om the program for at least one 
month during the follow-up period. 

Figure 3.5 also shows that 15 months after reaching the time limit roughly one-third of 
those who initially received an extension (20 of 55) were receiving TFA benefits and two-thirds 
(35 of 55) were not. 

Figure 3.6 tracks the TFA activity for the 43 people whose grants were closed when they 
reached the time limit; most of them (38 of 43) never came back on the TFA rolls during the 15 
months following the time limit. Some of these individuals (11 of the 38) applied for an exten- 
sion at some point during the follow-up period, but their application was denied.” Five of the 43 
recipients who did not receive an extension at their exit interview qualified for an extension at 
some later point and returned to the rolls. By the end of the 15-month follow-up period, almost 



”The retroactive exemption resulted in the recipient’s time limit clock being set back; thus, she had not re- 
ceived 21 countable months of assistance by the end of the 15-month follow-up period. The second case received a 
medical exemption for six mpnths and then received extensions based on good-faith effort for the rest of the follow- 
up period. 

**Three individuals moved out of the state, one became ineligible for TFA benefits because she began to receive 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits, one became ineligible for TFA benefits because he was incarcerated, 
and one chose to stop receiving benefits. No closure reason was provided in EMS for two of the cases. 

The most common reasons for grant denial were having income at or above the payment standard and not 
completing the application paperwork. One person’s application was denied because she was deemed not to have 
made a good- faith effort to find a job during her time on welfare. 
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Figure 3.5 



Connecticut $ Jobs First Program 

Sttattiifls Bnnriinig the IS-Montb Period Following ttbe Timnie Limniit for 
Timnie Limniitt Snbsamniple Memnibers Wbo Initially Received an Extension 




SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut Eligibility Management System (EMS) data and Connecticut AFDC/ 
TEA records. 

NOTE: The time limit subsample is a random subset of 100 of the 353 Jobs First group members in the early cohort (single 
parents randomly assigned between January and June 1996) who reached the time limit by March 1998. 
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FigMire 3.6 



Conumecttncuiit's Jobs First Frogramni 

StatiBS Biuiriinig tlhie 15-Moinitlhi Period FoEEowiinig tlhie Time Limit for 
Time Limit SinlbsampEe Members WBno Did Not ImitiaEEy Receive aim Extemsioim 




SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut Eligibility Management System (EMS) data and Connecticut 
AFDC/TFA records. 

NOTE: The time limit subsample is a random subset of 100 of the 353 Jobs First group members in the early cohort 
(single parents randomly assigned between January and June 1996) who reached the time limit by March 1998. 
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all of the individuals whose grants were closed at the time limit (40 of 43) were not receiving 
benefits. 

Of the 100 recipients in the time limit subsample, about two-thirds were allowed to re- 
ceive TFA benefits at some point in the subsequent 15 months (55 who initially received an ex- 
tension, 2 who were exempted, and 5 who did not initially receive an extension, but were granted 
one later), but only about one-quarter (23) were still receiving benefits 15 months after reaching 
the time limit. 



Vo Wlh(n> Is MesKclhninig the TnimiKe LnmM aiimdl WHiurt Getltniniig Extennsnoinis? 

This section compares various characteristics of three groups from the early cohort of the 
Jobs First group: those who reached the time limit by March 1998 and initially received an ex- 
tension; those who reached the time limit by March 1998 and had their grant closed; and those 
who did not reach the time limit by March 1998 (because they had not accumulated enough 
countable months of TFA assistance). The characteristics were recorded by welfare staff on 
Background Information Forms just before sample members were randomly assigned. 

As expected, those who were already long-term recipients when they entered the program 
were more likely to quickly reach the time limit. As Table 3.2 shows, the majority of those who 
reached the time limit had received benefits for two years or more at the point of random as- 
signment, whereas the majority of those who did not reach the time limit had received welfare 
for less than two years. People who reached the time limit were also more likely to have been 
living in public or subsidized housing at the time of random assignment, to be black, and to have 
more children.'* 

Given that the majority of those whose benefits were discontinued at the time limit were 
over income, it would be expected that these sample members were more employable than sam- 
ple members who received an extension. As the table shows, this is indeed true: Those whose 
grants were closed were more likely to have work experience, both full-time and recent, and to 
have had a job at random assignment. They were also more likely to have a GED, high school 
diploma, or other degree. 



VI. EconnoMk Stotas After tlhe TiMe LnnmnH: 

This section presents information on the economic status of individuals after they reached 
the time limit. It considers income from employment, cash assistance, and Food Stamps, and, 
using data from in-depth interviews with a small group of sample members, presents some in- 
formation on other sources of income. 



'^Larger families are more likely to reach the time limit because they need to earn more in order to become in- 
eligible for TFA before reaching the time limit (the federal poverty level income lunit varies by family size). 
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Table 3.2 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 



Selectted Qiiaraciteositics of ttlhie Jobs First Early Cohort 
at the Timme of Randoiiini Assigsummeiffit, by Time Limit Status 



Characteristic 


Had Not Reached 
Time Limit 
by March 1998 


Reached Time Limit 
by March 1998, 
Received Extension 


Reached Time Limit 
by March 1998, 
Benefits Discontinued 


Demograohic characteristics 
Age (%) 


Under 20 


10.0 


5.6 


7.6 


20-24 


24.4 


19.7 


14.4 


25-34 


36.9 


41.8 


53.8 


35 and over 


28.7 


32.9 


24.2 


Average age (years) 


30.0 


31.0 


30.6 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


37.8 


31.1 


35.7 


Black, non-Hispanic 


37.1 


46.1 


46.8 


Hispanic 


24.2 


22.8 


16.7 


Other 


0.9 


0.0 


0.8 


Familv status 
Marital status (%) 


Never married 


63.3 


68.3 


69.8 


Married, living with spouse 


0.9 


2.4 


1.6 


Married, living apart 


15.9 


12.8 


14.7 


Separated 


6.8 


6.6 


3.9 


Divorced 


12.2 


10.0 


9.3 


Widowed 


0.9 


0.0 


0.8 


Number of children (%) 


None® 


10.6 


1.4 


3.0 


1 


47.3 


32.4 


43.2 


2 


23.5 


27.2 


28.0 


3 


11.5 


21.1 


15.9 


4 or more 


7.1 


17.8 


9.9 


Average number of children 


1.6 


2.3 


1.9 


Youngest child's age (%) 


2 or under 


43.6 


34.3 


28.9 


3-5 


20.3 


25.2 


27.3 


6 or over 


36.0 


40.5 


43.8 


EmDiovment status 


Ever worked (%) 


87.3 


83.6 


89.4 


Ever worked full time for six months 


or more for one employer (%) 


59.3 


51.7 


61.6 


Any earnings in past 1 2 months (%) 


49.3 


31.6 


54.8 


Employed at random assignment (%) 


18.9 


14.2 


34.4 



(continued) 
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Table 3.2 (continued) 





Had Not Reached 


Reached Time Limit 


Reached Time Limit 




Time Limit 


by March 1 998, 


by March 1998, 


Characteristic 


by March 1998 


Received Extension 


Benefits Discontinued 



Educational status 



Highest degree/diploma earned (%) 



GED” 


11.2 


11.0 


15.0 


High school diploma 


48.3 


39.1 


46.5 


Technical/two-year college degree 


6.3 


2.4 


5.5 


Four-year (or more) college degree 


2.5 


1.0 


2.4 


None of the above 


31.8 


46.7 


30.7 


Highest grade completed in school (average) 


11.3 


11.0 


11.4 


Enrolled in education or training during 


the past 1 2 months (%) 


24.0 


19.0 


34.6 


Public assistance status 
Aid status (%) 


Applicant 


38.9 


14.6 


26.5 


Recipient 


61.2 


85.5 


73.5 


Total prior AFDC receipf (%) 


None 


20.1 


7.6 


5.5 


Less than 2 years 


34.4 


17.1 


29.7 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


18.1 


23.7 


21.1 


5 years or more but less than 1 0 years 


16.3 


28.9 


26.6 


1 0 years or more 


11.2 


22.8 


17.2 


Resided as a child in a household 


receiving AFDC (%) 


26.4 


24.2 


26.4 


Housing status 
Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


7.0 


17.0 


14.6 


Subsidized housing 


19.9 


34.5 


27.7 


Emergency or temporary housing 


2.0 


1.0 


2.3 


None of the above 


71.1 


47.6 


55.4 


Sample size 


677 


213 


132 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Background Information Form data. 

NOTES: The early cohort includes single-parent sample members randomly assigned between January and June 
1996. Thirty-seven sample members with missing Background Information Forms are not included. 

Sample members who received TFA benefits during the month after reaching the time limit are considered to 
have received an extension. 

Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Distributions may not add to 1 00 percent because of rounding. 

“This category includes sample members who were pregnant with their first child at the time of random 
assignment. 

*TTie General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

®This refers to the total number of months accumulated from one spell or more on an individual's own or 
spouse’s AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 
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A. EmmpflovmnieMtt amd Pmiblic Assistemce 

Table 3.3 presents information on employment and public assistance for a subset of the 
early cohort of the Jobs First group: those who had reached the time limit by March 1998 (the 
time limit sample-, see Figure 1 .4). The table shows outcomes for this sample, measured during 
the quarter before reaching the time limit, the quarter reaching the time limit, and the three quar- 
ters after reaching the time limit. 

1 . Samniple mnieiiinibers wlho receivedl ami exiteinisioini. As the table shows, average in- 
come for individuals who received an extension remained relatively stable over the examined 
quarters. Over time, on average, these sample members received less in TFA benefits (and 
slightly less in Food Stamps), but replaced the income they lost in cash assistance with increased 
earnings. For example, sample members who were granted an extension received an average of 
$1,586 in TFA benefits and $594 in earnings during the quarter before the time limit; by the third 
quarter following the time limit, they averaged $980 in TFA benefits and $1,1 17 in earnings. 

Average TFA payments for those who initially received an extension declined over time 
primarily because fewer sample members received benefits: 100 percent of this sample received 
benefits in the quarter prior to the time limit compared with 69 percent in the third quarter fol- 
lowing the time limit.'® In contrast, average earnings increased both because more people became 
employed and because those who were employed earned more. Many of these individuals were 
employed during the quarter they reached the time limit, but because their earnings were below 
the payment standard at the time of their exit interview, they received an extension. 

2. Sarample rameitinibers who Ihadl ttlheir bemeffitts dliscoinittiiniiuiedl. In contrast, as expected, 
and as illustrated earlier by the hypothetical numbers in Figure 3.3, individuals who did not re- 
ceive an extension saw their income drop dramatically after their cash benefits were discontin- 
ued. As Table 3.3 shows, during the quarter before the time limit, these recipients averaged 
$4,435 from earnings, TFA, and Food Stamps. This average income declined 33 percent, to 
$2,988, during the first quarter following grant closure. 

The income reduction is explained mostly by the loss of cash assistance at the time limit. 
Average TFA payments dropped from $1,489 in the quarter prior to grant closure to $47 in the 
first quarter afterward. Average Food Stamp payments declined over time as well; this resulted 
from a decrease in both Food Stamp receipt and average Food Stamp payments per person re- 
ceiving Food Stamps.^" The large immediate drop in the rate of Food Stamp receipt, from 90 per- 
cent in the quarter of termination to 63 percent in the next quarter, is probably explained in large 
part by people who failed to show up for their exit interview (the analysis described earlier found 



’’Among sample members who received an extension, the average quarterly TFA payment per person receiving 
benefits decreased slightly over time: In the quarter prior to the time limit, the average TFA benefit paid was 
$1,586; in the third quarter following the time limit, the average benefit was $1,416. 

The TFA receipt figures presented in Table 3.3 are not directly comparable to the results described earlier, 
which showed that only one-third of those granted an extension were receiving TFA 15 months after reaching the 
time limit. First, the follow-up period for this analysis is shorter, only three quarters. Second, this analysis uses 
quarterly data, while the earlier analysis used monthly data. 

Among sample members whose grants were closed at the time limit, average quarterly Food Stamp payments 
per person receiving Food Stamps were as follows: in the quarter prior to grant closure, $714; in the first quarter 
following closure, $533. 
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Table 3.3 

Connecticut's Jobs First Program 



Employmemit, Earamgs, Welfare Use, amd Imcome for tie Time Limit Sample 
Relative to tie Qiiiarter ReacMimg tie Time Limit, by Extemsiomi Statius 



Outcome 


Received an 
Extension 


Had Benefits 
Discontinued 


Full Time 
Limit Sample 


Quarter orior to reachine time limit 


Ever employed (%) 


47.1 


86.4 


61.8 


Average earnings ($) 


594 


2,276 


1,223 


Average earnings per person employed ($) 


1,262 


2,635 


1,980 


Ever received any TFA (%) 


100.0 


98.5 


99.4 


Average total value of TFA ($) 


1,586 


1,489 


1,550 


Ever received any Food Stamp payments (%) 


96.8 


93.9 


95.8 


Average total value of Food Stamps ($) 


705 


670 


692 


Average total income from earnings, TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,884 


4,435 


3,464 


Quarter reaching time limit 


Ever employed (%) 


44.3 


87.1 


60.3 


Average earnings ($) 


524 


2,548 


1,281 


Average earnings per person employed ($)“ 


1,181 


2,925 


2,123 


Ever received any TFA (%) 


100.0 


93.2 


97.5 


Average total value of TFA ($) 


1,533 


963 


1,320 


Ever received any Food Stamp payments (%) 


97.7 


90.2 


94.9 


Average total value of Food Stamps ($) 


716 


561 


658 


Average total income from earnings, TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,773 


4,073 


3,259 


First quarter after reaching time limit 


Ever employed (%) 


50.7 


87.9 


64.6 


Average earnings ($) 


732 


2,606 


1,433 


Average earnings per person employed ($)“ 


1,444 


2,966 


2,218 


Ever received any TFA (%) 


97.7 


3.0 


62.3 


Average total value of TFA ($) 


1,438 


47 


918 


Ever received any Food Stamp payments (%) 


95.9 


62.9 


83.6 


Average total value of Food Stamps ($) 


701 


335 


564 


Average total income from earnings, TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,871 


2,988 


2,915 


Second quarter after reaching time limit 


Ever employed (%) 


57.0 


83.3 


66.9 


Average earnings ($) 


1,043 


2,539 


1,602 


Average earnings per person employed ($)“ 


1,830 


3,046 


2,397 


Ever received any TFA (%) 


87.3 


4.6 


56.4 


Average total value of TFA ($) 


1,256 


81 


816 


Ever received any Food Stamp payments (%) 


93.2 


50.8 


77.3 


Average total value of Food Stamps ($) 


671 


294 


530 


Average total income from earnings, TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,970 


2,913 


2,949 



(continued) 
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Table 3.3 (continiuied) 



Outcome 


Received an 
Extension 


Had Benefits 
Discontinued 


Full Time 
Limit Sample 


Third auarter after reaching time limit 








Ever employed (%) 


54.8 


76.5 


62.9 


Average earnings ($) 


1,117 


2,666 


1,696 


Average earnings per person employed ($)“ 


2,040 


3,485 


2,697 


Ever received any TFA (%) 


69.2 


4.6 


45.0 


Average total value of TFA ($) 


980 


49 


631 


Ever received any Food Stamp payments (%) 


87.8 


47.7 


72.8 


Average total value of Food Stamps ($) 


646 


309 


520 


Average total income from earnings, TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,742 


3,024 


2,848 


Sample size 


221 


132 


353 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, AFDC/TFA records, 
and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The time limit sample includes Jobs First group members in the early cohort (single parents randomly assigned 
between January and June 1996) who reached the time limit by March 1998. 

Sample members who received TFA benefits during the month after reaching the time limit are considered to have 
received an extension. 

“Sample sizes for these outcomes vary because only those who were employed in the quarter are included. 



that nearly one-fourth of those who did not receive an extension had failed to attend their exit 
interview). Employment rates and average earnings increased slightly between the quarter prior 
to the time limit and the first quarter afterward, but not enough to offset the loss of public assis- 
tance dollars. During the third quarter after the time limit, average income for this group in- 
creased somewhat. 

It is important to point out that even after the time limit, the income (which does not in- 
clude income from the Earned Income Credit) for sample members whose grants were closed, on 
average, is higher than a typical nonworking family would receive from TFA and Food Stamps. 
During the quarters after their grants were closed, about two-thirds had more income than they 
would have received from TFA and Food Stamps had they not been working. At the same time, 
it is of some concern that about one-third had income below this level; some of these sample 
members had no income from TFA, Food Stamps, and Ul-reported earnings.^' It is likely that at 
least some of these individuals had earnings that were not captured by the UI system, lived with 
other adults who had income, or had moved out of Connecticut; thus, these data probably over- 
estimate the percentage with income below the TFA and Food Stamp threshold. 

Interestingly, the employment rate among those whose grants were closed at the time 
limit dropped substantially from 87 percent in the quarter when benefits were discontinued to 77 
percent in the third quarter after benefits were discontinued. Despite this drop, however, only 5 

^'In the first quarter after the time limit, 24 percent of those with income below the TFA and Food Stamp 
threshhold had no income from TFA, Food Stamps, and Ul-reported earnings; in the second quarter, 3 1 percent had 
no income from these sources; and in the third quarter, 38 percent had no such income. 
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percent received TFA in the latter quarter. Although this could indicate, for example, that some 
people may have moved out of Connecticut (and thus their earnings would not be captured by the 
state unemployment insurance records), it suggests that those who lose their job are not neces- 
sarily returning to the TFA rolls. 

On average, sample members whose benefits were discontinued had substantially higher 
income during the first two quarters examined than sample members who received an extension. 
This difference is generated by considerably higher earnings for the former group, as well as by 
the enhanced earned income disregard, which allows employed recipients to keep their entire 
TFA grant as long as they earn below the poverty level. During the first two quarters following 
the time limit, the two groups’ income was similar, although sample members whose grants were 
closed received a much higher proportion of their income from earnings. For example, in the 
second quarter following the time limit, sample members who received an extension at the time 
limit received 35 percent of their income from earnings compared with 87 percent for sample 
members whose grants were discontinued. As noted above, in the third quarter after the time 
limit, average income for those whose grants were closed at the time limit had increased some- 
what and was higher than the average income of those who received an extension. 

B. Mailkmg Emids Meet: Ottlbier Sources olF Income 

Additional data for a subset of Jobs First group members show that Table 3.3 tells only 
part of the story. Twenty-nine people whose grants were discontinued at the time limit were in- 
terviewed about 12 months after that point. The in-depth, in-person interviews found that few of 
these individuals were supporting their family exclusively with their own earnings, cash assis- 
tance, and Food Stamp benefits. In fact, they were making ends meet through many diverse 
means. 



Most of the respondents were working when they were interviewed (most were also 
working when they reached the time limit and their grants were discontinued).^^ Food Stamps 
were one of the most common nonwage sources of income, but some women chose not to re- 
ceive them; they considered completing the required monthly income reports to be more hassle 
than the benefit was worth.^^ Most of those interviewed were receiving rental assistance in the 
form of public housing, government rent subsidies (Section 8), or other subsidies. Further, most 
of the women who were not receiving any formal rental assistance had help covering the rent 
from family or friends. Overall, few of those interviewed could have afforded market rent with 
their current income. 

The other nonwage sources of income that were most common were unemployment in- 
surance benefits, SSI, child support, WIC (Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, 
Infants, and Children), child care assistance, heat assistance, and income tax refunds. Some 
women also reported receiving student grants and loans and church donations. Many of the 
women received in-kind and financial assistance from family members, friends, and boyfriends. 



^^The sample for these interviews was selected from among the earliest recipients to reach the time limit and 
have their benefits discontinued; as discussed earlier, nearly all of these people were denied an extension because 
they had income above the payment standard. 

^^This is consistent with other research, which has found relatively low rates of Food Stamp receipt among eli- 
gible families with earnings. See, for example, Stavrianos, 1997. 
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Most families had Medicaid health coverage at the time of the interview, but were worried about 
the time when their two years of transitional Medicaid coverage would end; few could afford to 
pay for health insurance through work. 

Overall, most people said that they were financially worse off than before they reached 
the time limit and were struggling to make ends meet, but that they were happier now that they 
were not receiving cash assistance. Some women mentioned their pride in relying on their own 
earned income, despite issues such as poor working conditions and transportation problems, and 
noted their pleasure in being done with “the state.” In fact, when asked what would spur them to 
reapply for cash benefits, few women entertained the possibility of ever reapplying. While some 
thought that they were not eligible, others said that only a debilitating injury not covered by 
workers compensation would propel them to apply for assistance, and in some cases even that 
would not be a sufficient catalyst. 



VII. ServDces After ttlhe TSme LSmStt 

Drawing primarily from field research, this section describes the various services that are 
available for people after they reach the time limit. The type of service depends on the situation: 
People who are in an extension receive employment services; those whose grants have been dis- 
continued and who have income equal to or greater than the payment standard may be eligible 
for transitional rental assistance; and those whose grants have been discontinued and who have 
income below the payment standard are eligible for Safety Net services. 

A. Emipflovinnieinilt Services for Peomfle Who Received aini K-ytemigioini 

As of August 1999, a substantial proportion — 40 percent — of the recipients subject to 
the time limit statewide were in an extension. When recipients receive an extension of TFA bene- 
fits — whether at the time limit or at a later point — DSS requires them to participate in em- 
ployment services that are intended to help them find a job or increase their earnings to equal or 
exceed the payment standard. As noted earlier, for those who do not comply with any part of 
their employment program during an extension period, TFA benefits can be discontinued, and 
they are generally not eligible for any further extensions. Of the 55 sample members examined 
earlier who initially received an extension, six had their grant subsequently closed for lack of a 
good-faith effort. 

From November 1997 to September 1998, the Coimecticut Council of Family Service 
Agencies (CCFSA) had a statewide contract to provide employment services to people in an ex- 
tension through the Employment Success Program (the program that currently provides IPC and 
Safety Net services).^"* Because the contract was not large enough to cover all extension partici- 
pants, both research sites supplemented the contract: The Manchester and New Haven DSS of- 
fices provided some services, and the New Haven DSS office established a second contract with 
a local employment services provider. In Manchester, people in an extension who had fewer bar- 
riers to employment remained with DSS, where they typically were required to do independent 
job search and sometimes volunteer work. People with more barriers were referred to CCFSA for 



^“The original contract with DSS covered the period from November 1997 to June 1998; the contract was ex- 
tended until September 1998 to allow CCFSA to serve all of the people referred to it. 
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more intensive case management, help in finding a job or increasing their hours, or referrals to 
employment activities. In New Haven, people in an extension who did not have a job were re- 
ferred to DSS employment services workers, who could then refer them to short-term training or 
other activities. Individuals who had a job were referred to either CCFSA or the other local con- 
tractor. These agencies worked with people to help them increase their hours on the job or find a 
full-time position. 

Since July 1998, employment services for people in an extension have been provided by 
the Department of Labor (DOL) and the Regional Workforce Development Boards (RWDB). 
Interviews with staff at DSS, DOL, and RWDB indicate that recipients who are in an extension 
receive the same basic employment services that recipients in the pre-time limit period receive, 
including job search assistance and short-term training, and that, as during the pre-time limit pe- 
riod, recipients’ participation in activities is not closely monitored. Some staff may communicate 
to those in an extension a heightened urgency for achieving self-sufficiency, and they may be 
less likely to place them in longer-term activities. Those in an extension who are having diffi- 
culty complying with their employment plan may be referred to Project SOAR. As discussed in 
Chapter 2, the goal of Project SOAR is to help people successfully engage in program activities. 



As noted earlier, most of those whose benefits were discontinued at the time limit had in- 
come equal to or higher than the payment standard. In addition, many of those who initially re- 
ceived an extension later left the welfare rolls because their income rose above the payment stan- 
dard. Individuals whose TFA grants are closed and who are over income may be eligible for the 
Transitionary Rental Assistance Program (T-RAP).^^ This program is intended to soften the blow 
from the loss of assistance, which for some families may be significant, especially if their Food 
Stamps also decrease. T-RAP provides up to one year of monthly rental assistance, paid directly 
to the landlord. To be eligible, individuals carmot be living in public or subsidized (Section 8) 
housing and must be living in privately owned rental housing. 

T-RAP is administered by Community Action Agencies under contract to DSS. DSS is 
responsible for informing clients about the rental assistance program, but individuals must con- 
tact the T-RAP agency themselves. Funding for the program is limited, so rental assistance is not 
available to all eligible families. 

C, Saffeitv Net Services 

When someone’s family income is below the payment standard and her welfare grant is 
discontinued (because she was deemed not to have made a good-faith effort to find employment), 
she is eligible for Safety Net services. The primary purpose of the Safety Net is to prevent harm 
to the children of families whose cash benefits are “permanently” closed because of the time 
limit. (People in the Safety Net can return to welfare only if they qualify for an exemption, if 
their case was erroneously closed, or if they have circumstances beyond their control, as dis- 
cussed earlier.) Its secondary purpose is to foster the economic self-sufficiency of these families. 
The Safety Net links families with existing community services to ensure that their basic needs 
are met. If appropriate community resources are not available, the Safety Net agency may pro- 



^^This program was previously called the Time-Limited Rental Assistance Program. 
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vide vouchers and services. Safety Net services are not time-limited; families can receive serv- 
ices indefinitely, and if they leave the Safety Net, they may return at any time, as long as their 
income remains below the welfare payment standard. Drawing on interviews with staff and a 
mini case file review,^ this section describes the implementation of the Safety Net program in 
Manchester and New Haven. 

1. Tfine referral process and iiniMaE contact. As noted earlier, most of the individuals 
whose grants were discontinued were over income; thus, relatively few individuals have been 
referred to Safety Net services. For example, of the 100 Jobs First group members who reached 
the time limit discussed in Section IV, only eight would have been referred: one who was dis- 
continued at the time limit for lack of good-faith effort, six who were discontinued for noncom- 
pliance during an extension, and one who was denied an extension for lack of good-faith effort 
when reapplying for benefits. Because only about two-fifths of the Jobs First group members 
reached the time limit within the report’s follow-up period, this suggests that less than 5 percent 
of the entire group was referred to Safety Net services. 

At the same time, it is important to note that statewide data collected by CCFSA show 
that referrals have generally been increasing over time.^’ This is not siuprising, given that 40 per- 
cent of those subject to the time limit statewide are now in an extension, and thus subject to the 
one-strike noncompliance policy. 

Safety Net services are provided through WorkSteps, the partnership between the United 
Way-Infoline and the CCFSA Employment Success Program that provides IPC services. The re- 
ferral process is similar to that for IPC services: DSS sends the names of those whose family in- 
come is below the payment standard and whose cash assistance has been discontinued — either 
at the time limit or at any point thereafter — to Infoline.^® Infoline verifies the accuracy of the 
referrals, attempts to contact the individuals and collect some basic information, and then faxes 
the referrals to the CCFSA central office and the appropriate regional office. (Infoline also refers 
people to other social services, as necessary.) 

If individuals are in crisis (for example, homeless or about to be evicted), CCFSA will 
attempt to contact them immediately. CCFSA case managers must make phone calls, write one 
certified letter and one regular letter, and make three to six home visits to try to contact people. 
Staff reported that many individuals are difficult to reach, because their telephone has been shut 
off or they have moved. For cases in the mini case file review, it took an average of five attempts 
to open a case. Although people can refuse Safety Net services, staff said that most people whom 



^®MDRC reviewed the Safety Net case files of 20 people who were referred to Safety Net services from the 
Manchester and New Haven DSS offices. 

^’For example, statewide, 30 people were referred to Safety Net services in January 1998, 63 in July 1998, 93 in 
December 1998, and 120 in June 1999 (from Connecticut Council of Family Service Agencies and United Way of 
Connecticut-Infoline, 1999 and unpublished CCFSA data). 

^’People may also be referred to Safety Net services if they are initially denied an extension for being over in- 
come, subsequently reapply for benefits after their income drops below the payment standard, and are denied based 
on a lack of good-faith effort. People who do not show up for their exit interview may have income below the pay- 
ment standard, but generally are not referred to Safety Net services. Safety Net staff reported that sometimes an in- 
dividual in the community will hear about Safety Net services and will call to inquire whether she is eligible. Staff 
confer with DSS and if the individual has exhausted her TFA benefits and has income below the threshold, she can 
receive services. 
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they contact accept them. Statewide, between November 1997 and December 1998, 17 percent of 
those who were referred to the Safety Net either could not be located or refused services. 

During the first home visit, case managers conduct an assessment, covering issues such as 
participants’ employment and education history, children’s school and health status, and finan- 
cial issues (for example, whether the rent and utilities are paid up to date). During a later visit 
they conduct an in-depth barrier assessment, covering issues such as domestic violence, sub- 
stance abuse, and mental health. According to staff, many Safety Net participants have multiple 
barriers to steady employment. 

2. AvaiMffllble services. Safety Net services encompass three main areas; basic needs 
assistance; case management; and referrals to employment services, counseling, and other serv- 
ices. To help families meet their basic needs, the Safety Net provides rental assistance, utility 
payment assistance, food vouchers, clothing, and bus passes or tokens to help people get to em- 
ployment activities. There are no monetary limits on any of this assistance, but rental assistance 
is limited to six months of payments. 

Intensive case management is a key component of the Safety Net. CCFSA case managers 
visit families at home, and they are available during nontraditional hours, including evenings and 
weekends. These staff members work with about 20 cases on average (including some Safety Net 
cases and some IPC cases), which allows them to work closely with people. Staff who were in- 
terviewed said that typically they meet with Safety Net participants once every week or two, but 
meet several times a week with participants who are experiencing a crisis. 

CCFSA also employs Child and Family Consultants (CFCs) who are available to consult 
on various clinical issues. There are five CFCs in Connecticut; one CFC serves Safety Net par- 
ticipants in Manchester and another serves participants in New Haven. All CFCs have a master’s 
degree, typically in social work (most are licensed social workers). They are available to discuss 
cases with case managers and advise appropriate actions or to visit participants at home. When 
CFCs visit people at home, their primary purpose is to evaluate their problems and refer them to 
the appropriate clinical services. They are called in on all cases that scored above a certain level 
on the in-depth barrier assessment and at any time that an issue such as domestic violence, child 
neglect, or substance abuse becomes apparent. CCFSA staff estimated that CFCs were consulted 
for about one-quarter of Safety Net cases. 

Case managers develop a service plan with each participant. Generally, unless someone 
has severe barriers, employment is the ultimate goal. Case managers often give participants one- 
on-one job search assistance, such as help with resiunes, how to look for a job, and what to say 
and do at a job interview. Case managers help those who are employed to develop specific, con- 
crete strategies to increase their earnings. For those who have a job and earn above the payment 
standard, CCFSA sometimes provides transitional case management services — but no financial 
assistance — for three to six months to help them retain the job. 

Case managers also refer Safety Net participants to various services, such as to commu- 
nity agencies for counseling, job search assistance, basic education, or job skills training. Case 
managers refer people to services at CCFSA agencies — for example. Catholic Family Services 
in Meriden, outside New Haven, has a licensed mental health clinic and operates a weekly job 
club — as well as to services offered at other agencies in the community. 
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3. Parilicipaets’ ecoraomic status. CCFSA staff said that if they think someone quali- 
fies for public assistance, they try to help her get benefits. For example, if they believe that an 
individual is incapacitated and should have received an exemption from the Jobs First program or 
that the reason she quit a job should have been considered good cause by DSS at the exit inter- 
view, they contact DSS and advocate for her. If they succeed, the Safety Net case is closed (as 
noted below, this has occurred many times). Sometimes case managers help Safety Net partici- 
pants get Food Stamps, Medicaid, or SSI. 

When asked how they thought that people in the Safety Net make ends meet without the 
help of cash assistance, staff noted various means, including part-time work; help from family 
members, friends, and boyfriends; food pantries, shelters, and other agencies; SSI and child sup- 
port; and perhaps selling drugs or prostitution. (MDRC has no way to determine the prevalence 
of any of these means.) Staff in one office have observed that the people who have family sup- 
port tend to fare the best. 

4. Leegtlh of time iim tie Safety Net. Staff said that the length of time that people re- 
ceive services varies widely, with some staying in the Safety Net for a week and others staying 
for well over a year. Of the 13 cases that were reviewed as part of the mini case file review for 
which service start and end dates were available, case duration ranged from about one month to 
one year and averaged five and a half months. This range partly reflects the diversity of people 
who are served by the Safety Net: Many have multiple barriers to steady employment and receive 
extended services, while a minority quickly find a job or increase their hours and become ineligi- 
ble because their income rises above the payment standard. 

According to CCFSA data, 869 individuals across Connecticut were referred to the Safety 
Net between November 1997 and December 1998. Of these, 719 received services (150 indi- 
viduals could not be located or refused services). Of the 719 cases that were opened, 160, or 22 
percent, had been closed by the end of December 1998. The most common reason for case clo- 
sure was the reinstatement of TFA benefits (64 cases, or 40 percent of closures). Twenty-eight 
percent of those whose cases were closed took the preferred path through the program: working 
and raising their income above the payment standard. Other reasons for closure included moving 
out of Connecticut (14 percent of closures), noncooperation with a Safety Net service plan (9 
percent), and beginning to receive SSI benefits (3 percent). 

As mentioned, the primary purpose of the Safety Net is to ensure the safety of the chil- 
dren in families. CCFSA case managers who think that a child is in danger of neglect or abuse 
will try to work with the family to remedy the situation. If the situation does not improve, they 
will contact the Connecticut Department of Children and Families (DCF). If at any point DCF 
removes the child(ren) from the home, the Safety Net case is closed. (Statewide between No- 
vember 1997 and December 1998, this occurred in eight cases.) 



^^Connecticut Council of Family Service Agencies and United Way of Connecticut-Infoline, 1999. 
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Qnapter 4 

Eady Impacts off Jobs Fnrst 



An important test of a new program is whether it affects the lives of people subject to 
its policies. This chapter presents an early assessment of Jobs First by exploring the effects of 
the program on sample members’ earnings and employment, use of public assistance, and in- 
come. Most of the results in this chapter reflect the period that ended two and a half years after 
families entered the program. By the end of this period, some families had reached the pro- 
gram’s time limit, but many had not or had received an extension to the time limit. The results 
presented in this chapter therefore do not represent the full story of Jobs First, a story that will 
continue to unfold. 



lo A Suimnffliaiirv dDff Fnmdlnmgs 

The ultimate goal of Jobs First is to reduce welfare use and increase self-sufficiency 
through work. As discussed in previous chapters. Jobs First introduced a number of policies to 
try to attain these goals. Moving people off welfare occurs most directly through the program’s 
time limit. Families are entitled to cash assistance for only 21 months, after which time their 
benefits are discontinued unless they have received an exemption or an extension. Although 
the time limit should encourage people to work, encouragement also comes through a number 
of other policies. To provide a financial incentive to work, the program has an earned income 
disregard that allows recipients to keep essentially all of their earnings while receiving cash 
assistance. To enhance their ability to find work, the program requires them to participate in 
employment services. To allow them a means of finding and keeping a job, under Jobs First 
welfare recipients can own a more valuable car than under AFDC. To ease the transition to 
work. Jobs First extends Medicaid benefits and child care subsidies for individuals who leave 
welfare for work. 

Results so far indicate that Jobs First did increase employment and earnings in the period 
before recipients could have reached the time limit. During this period. Jobs First also increased 
use of cash assistance. This is a natural consequence of the program’s enhanced earnings disre- 
gard: Jobs First allows most welfare recipients who work to remain on public assistance until the 
21-month time limit. Because it increased both earnings and public assistance payments. Jobs 
First also resulted in much higher income from earnings and public assistance during this period. 

In the period immediately after recipients began reaching the time limit, however, the 
program’s impacts changed. Consistent with a time limit, use of public assistance and public as- 
sistance payments were now lower imder Jobs First than under AFDC. However, the program 
maintained its effects on employment in the early part of this post-time limit period. As a result, 
total income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps continued to be higher on average 
under Jobs First than under AFDC. 

Although the initial impacts of Jobs First were favorable, a full imderstanding of the ef- 
fects of the program will be possible only after more time has elapsed. With time, more families 
will reach the time limit and information will be available for a longer period for families who 
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have reached it. At this early stage, the latest results come from three calendar quarters into the 
post-time limit period. In the third quarter after the time limit, use of cash assistance continued to 
be reduced by the program, and that effect appeared to have grown somewhat stronger over time. 
Employment and earnings also continued to be increased by the program, although there was no 
clear trend in the impacts. The growing reductions in public assistance largely offset the in- 
creased earnings, so that combined income from earnings, welfare, and Food Stamps was about 
the same under Jobs First as under AFDC several quarters into the post- time limit period. 

The overall impacts of a program like Jobs First sometimes mask important differences 
across groups of sample members. Individuals who have recently applied for assistance might be 
affected less if they are likely to leave welfare for work on their own. In contrast, individuals al- 
ready receiving welfare when they enter the program are more likely to continue receiving wel- 
fare, and a program like Jobs First may encourage many to begin working.' Results for Jobs First 
confirm this. The program did not increase employment among welfare applicants in the period 
before any families reached the time limit, and it increased employment only slightly after the 
time limit. At the same time, applicants received more public assistance under Jobs First than 
under AFDC. In contrast. Jobs First substantially increased employment, earnings, and income 
for recipients in the period before families began reaching the time limit. After families began 
reaching the time limit, the program began to decrease use of public assistance, and consequently 
no longer produced higher income under Jobs First than under AFDC. 

Despite the favorable results for recipients overall, there may be a group of particularly 
disadvantaged recipients whose income was lower under Jobs First than under AFDC. To inves- 
tigate this possibility, the impacts of Jobs First were examined for long-term welfare recipients 
who had not graduated from high school and who had not worked in the year prior to random 
assignment. Even for this very disadvantaged group. Jobs First had positive effects in the first 
two years after random assignment. In the period before any families had reached the time limit, 
the program caused very large increases in employment and earnings and had some of the largest 
effects on income of any welfare reform program studied experimentally. After families began 
reaching the time limit, the program continued to increase earnings while it began to reduce cash 
assistance, so that income under Jobs First was about the same as under AFDC. 

Another means of asking whether Jobs First is decreasing the income for some sample 
members is to look at the effects of the program on the distribution of income. In the pre-time 
limit period, when the program substantially increased average income, its effects on the distri- 
bution of income were also quite positive. The program produced large increases in the number 
of families with income exceeding $3,000 in a quarter. The results at the end of the follow-up 
period, when income was about the same for the Jobs First group as for the AFDC group, show 
diverging impacts for different families. While the program continued to increase the number of 
families with income above $3,000 in a quarter, it also significantly increased the number with 
income below $1,500 in a quarter. 



'in fact, the Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP) and the Canadian Self-Sufficiency Project (SSP) 
generated large employment gains through financial incentives for long-term recipients. In comparison, MFIP’s fi- 
nancial incentives did not affect employment among welfare applicants, while applicants were not directly offered 
SSP’s financial incentives. 
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All results related to the post-time limit period, both positive and negative, should be in- 
terpreted with caution. Results are currently available for less than a year after families began 
reaching the time limit. Even in the short period that is discussed in this chapter, the impacts of 
the program have begun to change, with the program’s impacts on income changing from posi- 
tive to negligible and its impacts on public assistance increasing over time. It is possible that 
these trends will continue and the program’s impacts on income will become more negative 
when more families reach the time limit or have their case closed. It is also possible that the im- 
pacts will stabilize and leave the two research groups with about the same level of income in the 
post-time limit period or that closing cases will provide an incentive that will eventually result in 
higher income for the Jobs First group even in the post-time limit period. It is not possible to 
know which of these results will occur. A better answer to that question will have to wait until 
the final report on Jobs First is completed in 2001 . 

The bulk of this chapter provides the details of these results. Before turning to the main 
results in Section V, the chapter provides some technical background. The next section provides 
a means of interpreting the impacts by discussing the expected effects of the various components 
of the Jobs First program. Section III introduces the data used to calculate average outcomes and 
discusses some of their limitations. Section IV describes how impacts are calculated, including 
some technical information on the meaning of statistical significance. Finally, Section VI exam- 
ines results for some key subgroups. 



II, Expectedl Effects mlF tine Jmbs First Frograim 

As described briefly above. Jobs First differs from AFDC in several ways. Although only 
the cumulative effect of these differences can be observed, anticipating the effects of individual 
components might help in interpreting the results presented in this chapter. Table 4.1 shows 
some of these expected effects. While all of the components are intended to increase self- 
sufficiency in some respect, they do so in different ways. 

o Because it eliminates TFA for some recipients, the time limit should reduce 
use of cash assistance. This effect should be particularly strong after 21 
months, when families begin reaching the time limit.^ Other effects of the time 
limit might also be most evident only after 21 months. By reducing use of 
public assistance, the time limit might increase employment, the route most 
commonly taken by individuals who leave welfare. The time limit might also 
reduce income and increase poverty for the Jobs First group compared with 
the AFDC group, however, if individuals are not able to fully replace their 
welfare grants with other income. This effect should initially be small in Jobs 
First. As indicated in Chapter 3, most individuals whose cash assistance cases 
were closed by the time limit were earning above a certain level and therefore 
did have other sources of income when they reached it. Any negative effects 
on income may increase over time, however, as more families lose their eligi- 
bility for TFA. 



^Even before that time, however, some sample members might choose to leave welfare to preserve their eligi- 
bility for benefits for future use. Grogger and Michalopoulos, 1999, find indirect evidence that this occurred in re- 
sponse to the time limit of Florida’s Family Transition Program. 
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Comnniectkiiit's Jobs Fiirst Program 
Expected Immpacts off tbe Jobs First Commpoiiiieiiiits 





Employment 


Earnings 


Receipt of Cash 
Assistance 


Cash Assistance 
Amounts 


Other 


Time limit 












Before end of time 
limit 


May increase 


May increase 


May decrease 


May decrease 




After end of time 
limit 


Increase 


Increase 


Decrease 


Decrease 




Earned income 
disregard 


Increase 


May increase 
or decrease 


Increase 


Increase 


Increase in com- 
bining work and 
welfare 


Employment 

services 


Increase 


Increase 


Decrease 


Decrease 


Increase in working 
without welfare 


Asset rules 


May increase 
or decrease 


May increase 
or decrease 


Increase 


Increase 


Impact primarily 
among applicants 



o The Jobs First earnings disregard allows individuals to keep all their public 
assistance when they work and earn less than the federal poverty threshold. In 
comparison, for members of the AFDC group assistance amounts vary with 
earnings if earnings are above a certain level. The enhanced disregard should 
therefore lead to higher employment and greater use of public assistance, but 
could either increase or decrease earnings.^ These effects stem from two dis- 
tinct changes. First, some recipients of cash assistance who would not work 
under AFDC might be encouraged to work by the enhanced disregard. When 
this occurs, employment and earnings increase, but use of cash assistance 
typically remains the same.'* Other individuals who would earn too much to 
receive cash assistance under AFDC might qualify for benefits under the en- 
hanced disregard. When this happens, use of cash assistance increases and 
employment stays the same.^ In addition, earnings will decrease if some peo- 



^Prior research indicates that such financial incentives do encourage work. In the evaluation of MFIP, incentives 
by themselves caused a modest increase in employment among long-term recipients. The generous earnings supple- 
ment of Canada’s SSP increased employment of both long-term recipients and welfare applicants by more than 10 
percentage points. 

''Under most earnings disregards, welfare benefits are reduced by some amount with each additional dollar of 
earnings when earnings exceed a certain level, so that payment amounts would fall for many individuals in this 
group. In comparison, the Jobs First disregard does not reduce welfare benefits at all until earnings exceed the pov- 
erty threshold, so that public assistance payments are not expected to decrease for this group. 

^Theory and time-series evidence predict that enhanced disregards will increase the number of welfare recipi- 
ents (see Moffitt, 1992, and Hoynes, 1997). Random assignment evaluations in Miimesota (Miller et al., 1997) and 

(continued) 
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pie take advantage of increased public assistance by working less than they 
would have otherwise.® 

o By helping individuals find work, the mandatory employment services of Jobs 
First should increase employment and earnings. In the many welfare-to-work 
programs that have been evaluated using random assignment, increased earn- 
ings are typically offset by reductions in welfare benefit amounts, leaving total 
income little changed.’ Because the Jobs First earnings disregard is so gener- 
ous, this should not happen in the first 21 months of the program, but it might 
occur to individuals after they reach the program’s time limit. 

In addition to the three major components of Jobs First, two other policy changes may af- 
fect employment, cash assistance, and income. First, families can have more assets and a more 
valuable car under Jobs First than under AFDC. By making more welfare applicants eligible for 
TFA, this change might increase the use of cash assistance in the short term. By allowing fami- 
lies to own a reliable car, the eligibility rules might also increase employment by making it easier 
for them to find and keep a job. A second change extended the period during which families 
could receive Medicaid benefits and child care subsidies when they leave welfare for work. This 
change might encourage more parents to go to work and might encourage them to work longer. 

Although the effects of the different components of the policy are sometimes contra- 
dictory, in most cases the expected effects are clear. Most of the changes point to increased 
employment and increased earnings. In the part of the follow-up period before anyone reached 
the time limit, the program should also increase the use of cash assistance and Food Stamps. 
After some families reach the time limit, however, the new policies should reduce' use of both 
forms of public assistance. By increasing earnings and public assistance amounts prior to the 
time limit. Jobs First should markedly increase income. In the post-time limit period, however, 
higher average earnings and smaller average public assistance amounts will offset each other to 
some extent, and income for the Jobs First group could be higher or lower on average than in- 
come under AFDC. 




As discussed in Chapter 1, impacts of Jobs First were measured using a sample of parents 
who were randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. This/«// sample con- 
tains 4,803 parents who entered the evaluation in the two research districts: 3,628 in New Haven 



Canada (Lin et al., 1998) also have found that financial incentives to work increase the number of cases receiving 
public assistance. 

For example, the New Hope program in Milwaukee resulted in lower earnings for individuals who were al- 
ready working full time at random assigmnent. Likewise, MFIP resulted in lower earnings among applicants. 

See, for example, Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994, on results of California’s Greater Avenues for In- 
dependence (GAIN) program; Hamilton and Friedlander, 1989, on San Diego’s Saturation Work Initiative Model 
(SWIM); Gueron and Pauly, 1991, on earlier welfare-to-work programs; Hamilton et al., 1997, and Scrivener et al., 
1998, on the National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies (NEWWS) programs. 
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and 1,175 in Manchester.® About half of the full sample was randomly assigned to the Jobs First 
group that received the Jobs First package (2,396 cases), and the other half was randomly as- 
signed to the AFDC group that was subject to the rules and benefits of AFDC (2,407 cases). To 
investigate the impacts of Jobs First over a longer period, most results in this chapter are pre- 
sented for an early cohort that consists of all individuals who were randomly assigned in the first 
half of 1996. This early cohort contains 2,140 parents, including 1,059 in the Jobs First group 
and 1,081 in the AFDC group. 

Most statements about the effects of Jobs First on earnings and employment are based on 
information that employers submitted each calendar quarter® to the unemployment insurance 
(UI) system in Connecticut. Because employers are given six months to report earnings to the UI 
office, most impacts on employment and earnings presented in this chapter use earnings infor- 
mation only through December 1998, or eight quarters after random assignment for the full sam- 
ple and ten quarters after random assignment for the early cohort.'® 

Most statements about welfare benefits are based on information from the Eligibility 
Management System (EMS), Connecticut’s computerized public benefits system. For each case 
and for each month through December 1998, the system provided information on AFDC, TFA, 
and Food Stamp amounts. Although information was available for each month, outcomes related 
to public assistance are presented by quarter to make them comparable in presentation to infor- 
mation from the UI system. 

Although administrative data contain accurate information, they have several important 
limitations. First, they are limited to activity in the State of Connecticut. If parents move away 
from Connecticut but continue to receive public assistance, they will be counted as if they are not 
receiving assistance. If they work outside Connecticut, they will be counted as if they are not 
working. Second, the UI system undercounts employment and earnings because some types of 
jobs are not included in the UI system. Third, administrative records provide information on 
public assistance, employment, and earnings, but not on other important outcomes that might be 
affected by the program. Fourth, administrative records do not provide information on the activ- 
ity or income of other household members. 

The missing sources of information cause some concern. Conclusions about the economic 
well-being of sample members may be mistaken because some earnings and public assistance 
will not be measured by the administrative records. As a result, the number of families with low 
income may be overstated and the number with high income may be understated. Because the 
Jobs First group is expected to have higher employment and earnings than the AFDC group, es- 
timated impacts of the program on employment and earnings may also be slightly lower than 
they should be. The impacts of the program on employment and earnings will also be understated 
if parents respond to Jobs First by moving to another state. 



*As noted in Chapter 1 , the sample of 4,803 does not include child-only cases, two-parent cases, or cases that 
had been randomly assigned as part of A Fair Chance, Connecticut’s earlier attempted AFDC waiver evaluation. 

’January through March form the first calendar quarter; April through June form the second; July through Sep- 
tember the third; and October through December the fourth. 

‘®In January and Febmary 1997, 30 sample members were randomly assigned. For these individuals, only seven 
quarters of follow-up information is available. 
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Because of these shortcomings, information is also taken from a survey (the Interim Cli- 
ent Survey) completed by 772 sample members about 18 months after they were randomly as- 
signed. In addition to information on employment, earnings, and public assistance, the survey 
provides information on the type and quality of jobs taken by sample members, including hourly 
wage rates and fringe benefits. To provide a fuller picture of each household’s income, the sur- 
vey obtains more detailed information about other sources of income for both the sample mem- 
ber and other household members, including information on child support, unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. Supplemental Security Income (SSI), and earnings of other household members. 

Although the survey is a richer source of information, it also has drawbacks. First, indi- 
viduals may misremember or misreport some of their outcomes. It might be difficult to re- 
member when a job started or what the starting wage was, for example, or individuals may in- 
tentionally mislead the interviewer in answering questions about sensitive matters. Second, 
about 80 percent of individuals who were targeted to complete the survey did so; 20 percent 
did not complete the survey because they could not be located or refused to answer the ques- 
tions. Although an 80 percent response rate is quite good, it is possible that individuals who 
responded to the survey are much different from those who did not. As a result, conclusions 
drawn from the survey might not always represent an accurate picture of the effects of Jobs 
First on the full sample. See Appendix B for a comparison of those who responded to the sur- 
vey and those who did not. Finally, because a survey is expensive to administer, survey re- 
sponses are available for a relatively small portion of the full sample — 772 sample members 
compared with the 4,803 in the full sample. As a consequence, it is much harder to be confi- 
dent that differences that emerge between survey respondents in the Jobs First group and the 
AFDC group are really due to the program. 



IVo On!ito(DM®s Veirsiiiis Unmiipsictls 

In evaluating programs, it is important to distinguish between measures of program out- 
comes and measures of program impacts. An outcome is a measure of the status of sample mem- 
bers at some point after random assignment. An impact is a measure of how much the program 
changes outcomes for sample members subject to its rules. For example, because the AFDC 
group represents what would have happened to the Jobs First group without the new policy, im- 
pacts are estimated as the difference between two quantities: average outcomes for the Jobs First 
group and average outcomes for the AFDC group. 

The upper part of Figure 4.1 provides an example of the distinction between outcomes 
and impacts and shows how impacts are calculated. The horizontal axis of the figure shows the 
amount of time that has elapsed since random assignment, from quarter 0 (the quarter of random 
assignment) to quarter 10 (or 10 quarters after the quarter of random assignment). 

In Figme 4.1, the solid line shows the outcome for the AFDC group; in this case it shows 
the proportion of the AFDC group employed in the quarter of random assignment and the 10 
quarters that followed." Perhaps because of the strong economy, employment is fairly high for 



’^Because it provides a longer follow-up period, the early cohort was used to estimate the main effects of Jobs 
First. The full sample was used to estimate results for subgroups presented later in the chapter. As shown in Appen- 

(continued) 
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the AFDC group at just under 40 percent in the quarter of random assignment, especially since 
most individuals who eventually received exemptions from the program’s time limit are included 
in the sample.'^ Employment increased for the AFDC group over time even though the group did 
not have the incentives, requirements, and supports of Jobs First and even though it never faced 
or encountered a time limit. Employment for the Jobs First group (indicated by the dashed line) 
also increased over time. However, the impact of Jobs First cannot be determined by measuring 
the change over time in employment in the Jobs First group alone. Some of that change might be 
due to the program, but some of the change was caused by the same forces that increased em- 
ployment for the AFDC group. 

To estimate the impact of the program, outcomes for the Jobs First group are compared 
with outcomes for the AFDC group. As expected, in the quarter of random assignment, members 
of the Jobs First group were about as likely to work as members of the AFDC group. Thus, the 
program had no impact on employment in this quarter. In the first few quarters after random as- 
signment, a gap opened up between the two groups as employment for the Jobs First group in- 
creased faster than employment for the AFDC group. This gap indicates that the program began 
to have an impact on employment, resulting in greater employment under Jobs First than under 
AFDC. From quarter 3 through quarter 8, the two lines approximately parallel each other. During 
this part of the follow-up period, the impact of Jobs First on employment remained positive, but 
neither increased nor decreased. 

No families reached the Jobs First time limit until month 21, which occurs in quarter l}^ 
Therefore, an important period in this figure is the period from quarter 6 — before any families 
had reached the time limit — to quarter 8 — the first quarter after some families had reached the 
time limit. Comparing the program impact during these two periods provides the first glimpse of 
the effect of the time limit. In this case, the impact in quarter 6 looks quite similar to the impact 
in quarter 8. Employment increased slightly for both groups between the two periods, but the gap 
between the two did not grow. Thus it appears that the time limit initially had no additional im- 
pact on employment. Because the end of the follow-up period shown in the figure is very early in 
the post-time limit period, this comparison provides a sense only of the initial effects of the time 



dix C, results for the early cohort are similar to results for the full sample during the first eight quarters of the fol- 
low-up period. 

'^In comparison, in recent evaluations of the Florida Family Transition Program (FTP) and Vermont Welfare 
Restructuring Program (WRP), both of which also operated in strong economies, employment in the quarter of ran- 
dom assignment was about 35 percent. In FTP, moreover, individuals who were exempted from the program’s time 
limit were not randomly assigned, so that the average sample member was probably more disadvantaged in Con- 
necticut than in Florida. 

'^About 4.5 percent of the AFDC group moved to another welfare district in Coimecticut, thus becoming sub- 
ject to the mles of Jobs First. In addition, perhaps because of the national debate about welfare reform and because 
time-limited welfare became the policy in the rest of Coimecticut and in most of the nation, a number of individuals 
in the AFDC group did think they were subject to a time limit. These beliefs might have affected the behavior of the 
AFDC group and, consequently, the estimates of the impacts of Jobs First. 

'‘’Quarter 1 of the follow-up period is the quarter after the quarter in which a case was randomly assigned. For 
example, if a case was randomly assigned in January 1996, the quarter in which the case entered the evaluation in- 
cludes January through March 1996, so that quarter 1 includes April through June of that year. The seventh quarter 
of the follow-up period for that case therefore covers the period from October through December 1997. Since this 
individual could have used up her 21 months of welfare by October 1997, the time limit could have first been im- 
posed in quarter 7. 
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Figpre 4.1 

Comumectncpt's Jobs First Program 

Qiufflrterlly EinnipBoyinnieinit aimdl Earaiimgs 
for tine Early Colnort 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 
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limit. As more time passes and more individuals reach the time limit, the effects of the time limit 
are likely to grow. 

At best, the results in this chapter show the beginning of an emerging story. Over time, 
more families will reach the Jobs First time limit and more will have their cases closed. For 
families whose cases are closed, employment opportunities might become better or worse over 
time, and their income might consequently improve or worsen. For both reasons, the ultimate 
effects of Jobs First cannot yet be determined. Nevertheless, comparing results for quarters 8, 9, 
and 10 may provide a preview of where those results are heading. Between quarter 8 and quarter 
9, the gap in employment rates widened slightly. Between quarter 9 and quarter 10, it narrowed 
somewhat. 



Vo EsMimisatedl Eaiirllv Tlmmpfflctts mlT .TJmlbs Fnirstt 

This section explores the impacts of Jobs First in greater detail. To provide a quick sense 
of the impacts, several figures compare the earnings, welfare use, welfare benefit levels, and in- 
come of the Jobs First and AFDC groups. To explore the impacts in further depth, the results are 
then presented in several tables. To investigate measures that are not available through adminis- 
trative records, the section then turns to results from the Interim Client Survey. The chapter ends 
with an examination of the impacts of the program on a variety of subgroups. 

A. OveraiEE iMnacte off Jobs First om Earamgs. Cash Assnstomce. amd 
Combmed Imcomme 

1. EarmiBiiiigs. Although the upper part of Figiue 4.1 shows that Jobs First quickly 
produced an impact on employment, the lower part shows that the impact on earnings emerged 
more slowly. Initially, the program had almost no effect on earnings even though it had noticea- 
bly increased employment. When the program’s impact on employment stabilized after quarter 3, 
its impact on earnings continued to increase gradually through quarter 5. 

One possible explanation for this finding is that individuals responded to the program’s 
services and enhanced disregard by accepting jobs that paid little or required few hours of work. 
As time passed, those jobs might have paid more or required more hoius of work. This would not 
be a surprising result. As Figure 4.1 shows, about 40 percent of the AFDC group was already 
working in the quarter of random assignment. This implies that Jobs First increased employment 
among a group of individuals who were less job-ready, and it is likely that many could find only 
low-wage jobs. As these individuals gained skills through work experience, it is possible that 
employers rewarded them with higher wages or more hours of work. This finding is also consis- 
tent with implementation of the Jobs First program. As discussed in Chapter 2, in 1997 staff be- 
gan referring welfare recipients who worked only a few hours or earned low wages to the Em- 
ployment Success Program (ESP) for help in increasing their hours or wages. 

A second possible explanation for the initially small impact of Jobs First on earnings is 
that the program’s earnings disregard encouraged some individuals to reduce their hoius of work 
or to take lower-paying jobs. Later, these individuals may have been convinced by the impending 
time limit to increase their work effort. Both possibilities will be explored below when the chap- 
ter turns to survey measures of hours worked and hourly wages. 
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As the end of the follow-up period approached and some individuals reached the time 
limit in quarter 7, there is no evident increase in the program’s impact on earnings. In fact, the 
impact on earnings in quarter 7 is about the same as in quarter 10. This may reflect the way the 
Jobs First time limit was initially implemented. As discussed in Chapter 3, most individuals who 
reached the time limit initially received extensions unless they were earning above the payment 
standard. As a result, most individuals whose cases were closed were already working full time 
or close to full time and could not respond to the time limit by increasing their work effort. 
Likewise, most individuals whose cases were not closed received no immediate reason to begin 
working or to increase their work effort. This incentive would presumably change later in the 
follow-up period if Coimecticut began imposing life-time prohibitions on receipt of cash assis- 
tance or became more restrictive in its granting of extensions and exemptions. 

2. Cash assBStannce. As discussed in the section on expected effects. Jobs First should 
increase use of cash assistance in the period before any families reach the time limit. Figure 4.2 
verifies this prediction and shows that the increase in welfare use was even more immediate than 
the increase in employment. In quarter 1, for example, a difference between the two groups had 
already emerged. Since, by definition, all welfare recipients were receiving cash assistance at 
random assignment, this increase in use of cash assistance most likely reflects an increase among 
welfare applicants. The increase may have been caused by the more liberal eligibility rules of 
Jobs First that allowed individuals to have more assets and more valuable cars in determining 
whether applicants could receive welfare.’^ Some applicants might also have responded almost 
immediately to the program’s financial incentives and employment services. Finally, applicants 
in the program group might have been less likely to withdraw their applications because of the 
Jobs First policy. 

For both groups, receipt of cash assistance declined gradually between quarter 1 and 
quarter 7.’^ As a result, the impact of the program stayed about the same through this period. In 
quarter 8, however, the first full quarter after families began reaching the time limit, there was a 
dramatic change. While the AFDC group, which was still entitled to cash assistance, continued 
its gradual decline in use of cash assistance, the Jobs First group showed a sharp decline in its 
use of cash assistance. As a result, the earlier increase caused by the program turned into a small 
decline. This decline continued through the end of the follow-up period and was somewhat larger 
in quarter 10 than in quarter 9. As discussed above, it is not clear whether this increased impact 
in the final period represents an emerging trend or a one-time blip in the program’s impacts. 

These patterns are also evident for quarterly cash assistance payments, as shown in the 
lower part of Figure 4.2. The program had an immediate impact on payment amounts, with the 
Jobs First group receiving about $1,100 in the quarter of random assignment compared with a bit 
less for the AFDC group. That impact increased in quarter 1 and remained relatively constant 



’’in MDRC’s random assignment evaluation of Vermont’s WRP, a program that ignored the value of one car in 
determining applicants’ eligibility for cash assistance, there was similar evidence that the more liberal eligibility 
rules led to an immediate increase in the receipt of cash assistance. 

'*In these discussions, two very different comparisons are being made. To understand the effects of Jobs First, 
the relevant comparison is between the Jobs First group and the AFDC group. In some cases, however, comparisons 
are made over time for one group or the other. These comparisons do not directly reveal the impacts of Jobs First but 
may help understand the program’s impacts. 
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Figrare 4.2 

Commeciticifflt's Jobs First Program 

Quarterly AFDC/TFA Receipt amdl Bemefit Aimoimiiits 
for tine Early Cobort 





SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Connecticut AFDC/TFA records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996 . 

Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 



through quarter 6. In quarter 7, as some cases were closed, the gap in payment amounts nar- 
rowed. In quarter 8, the gap disappeared and was replaced by a very small negative impact on 
payment amounts. Between quarter 8 and quarter 10, the gap widened somewhat. 

3. Comtomed mcome. One of the key questions about time-limited welfare is whether 
individuals will suffer income losses after they reach a program’s time limit. Figure 4.3 provides 
an early answer to this question for Jobs First by showing the impact of the program on com- 
bined income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps. Because this measure includes 
income only from the three administrative records sources, it does not include many other 
sources of income, including other transfer programs, the earned income credit (EIC), or private 
transfers such as child support, alimony, or other support by family or household members. The 
program’s impact on other sources of income will be examined later in this chapter. 

Figure 4.3 shows that Jobs First increased income immediately. This makes sense, since 
the previous figures showed that Jobs First increased cash assistance payments immediately but 
did not affect earnings. In the next few quarters, the program’s impact on income increased 
somewhat, reflecting the growth in its impact on earnings and cash assistance shown in the pre- 
vious figures. 

Interestingly, Figure 4.3 shows that in quarter 8, after some families had reached the time 
limit, the program continued to have a positive effect on average income. This does not mean 
that individuals whose cases were closed had higher income after the time limit than before. In- 
deed, some sample members did lose income between the two quarters, as indicated by the re- 
duction in average income for the Jobs First group between quarter 6 and quarter 8. The pro- 
gram’s impact on income in quarter 8 does mean that Jobs First group members on average had 
higher income than they would have had under AFDC. It is possible that income for individuals 
whose cases were closed remained higher than for similar individuals in the AFDC group. Alter- 
natively, it is possible that the time limit produced lower income for these people than for AFDC 
group members, but continued to produce higher income for individuals who had not yet reached 
the time limit. To try to understand whether the increase in average income is hiding an increase 
in the number of people with very little income, the distribution of income is examined later in 
this chapter. 

In quarter 9, the program’s impact on income was about the same as in quarter 8, as in- 
come for both groups stayed at about the same level. In quarter 10, however, there was a striking 
decrease in the program’s impacts on income. While income remained unchanged for the Jobs 
First group from quarter 9, income continued to increase for the AFDC group, and the impact of 
the program diminished substantially. 

These results make it difficult to predict the future impacts of Jobs First. Over time, more 
individuals will reach the time limit, and those whose cases are closed because of high earnings 
may lose their job and decide not to reapply for cash assistance. In the long-term, the program 
might continue to produce about the same income under Jobs First as under AFDC. Alterna- 
tively, the reduction in the impact of the program on income at the end of the follow-up period 
might represent an emerging trend that results in much lower income for the Jobs First group 
than for the AFDC group. Finally, the impacts in quarter 10 may be an anomaly, and the more 
positive impacts in quarters 8 and 9 may show the future of Jobs First. It is too early to know 
which scenario is the correct one. 
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Figmire 4.3 

CoEECcticpt's Jobs First Program 

Quarterly Total lucome from Earimiinigs, AFDC/TFA, aimdl Food Stamps, 

for tine Early Cohort 




SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 
Coimecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 



B. Detailed Impacts omi Earunmigg, Cash Assnstamice, and Combnmied Income 

Table 4.2 summarizes these impacts for the early cohort. The table is divided into panels, 
based on period of follow-up. Results for the first six quarters of follow-up indicate the effects of 
the program before any families reached the time limit. As described earlier, comparisons of 
quarters 1-6 with later quarters should show the beginning of the effects of the time limit on the 
program’s impacts.'^ The first column shows average outcomes for the Jobs First group, and the 
second column shows average outcomes for the AFDC group. Impacts are shown in the third 



’^Appendix C presents impacts of Jobs First on employment, earnings, use of cash assistance, cash assistance 
payments, and combined income from earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps for each quarter of the follow-up 
period. 
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Table 4.2 

Coiimectkuf s Jobs First Programn 



Impacts OM Employmenut, Eanmiinigs, Welfare Use, anud Inucome, 
for tine Early Cohort 

Jobs First AFDC Percentage 

Outcome Group Group Difference Change 

Quarters 1-6 



Average quarterly employment rate (%) 
Average quarterly earnings ($) 

Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 
Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 
Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 
Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings, 
AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 

Quarter 7 

Ever employed (%) 

Earnings ($) 

Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 

AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 

Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 

Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 

Quarter 8 

Ever employed (%) 

Earnings ($) 

Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 

AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 

Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 

Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 

Quarter 9 

Ever employed (%) 

Earnings ($) 

Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 

AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 

Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 

Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 

and Food Stamps ($) 



49.6 


42.4 


7.2 


000 


17.0 


1,093 


1,014 


79 




7.8 


76.8 


70.9 


6.0 


000 


8.4 


1,114 


952 


162 


000 


17.0 


77.2 


75.9 


1.3 




1.7 


492 


452 


40 


000 


8.9 


2,699 


2,419 


281 


000 


11.6 


57.4 


47.6 


9.8 


000 


20.6 


1,541 


1,356 


185 


00 


13.6 


59.6 


55.1 


4.5 


00 


8.2 


820 


736 


84 


000 


11.4 


63.1 


62.9 


0.3 




0.5 


408 


389 


19 




4.8 


2,769 


2,481 


288 


000 


11.6 


56.9 


48.5 


8.4 


000 


17.2 


1,618 


1,400 


218 


00 


15.6 


45.9 


51.2 


-5.3 


00 


- 10.3 


648 


693 


-45 




- 6.5 


58.8 


60.0 


-1.2 




- 1.9 


370 


377 


-7 




-1.8 


2,636 


2,470 


166 


00 


6.7 


59.0 


49.9 


9.2 


000 


18.4 


1,713 


1,478 


235 


000 


15.9 


43.1 


47.7 


-4.6 


00 


- 9.7 


599 


658 


-59 


0 


- 9.0 


56.6 


58.2 


-1.6 




-2.8 


355 


358 


-3 




-0.8 


2,667 


2,494 


173 


00 


6.9 



(continued) 
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Table 41.2 (contiisiued) 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Percentage 

Change 


Quarter 10 










Ever employed (%) 


58.1 


51.2 


6.9 


13.5 


Earnings ($) 


1,815 


1,631 


183 


11.2 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


36.8 


45.6 


-8.8 


-19.3 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


505 


616 


-111 


-18.0 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


53.9 


56.1 


♦2.2 


-3.9 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 


347 


352 


-5 


-1.4 


Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 










and Food Stamps ($) 


2,667 


2,599 


68 


2.6 


Sample size 


1,059 


1,081 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 

Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. Thus, the 
period designated as "quarters 1-6" includes the 18-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of random 
assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some earnings, 
AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ‘^‘^‘^=1 percent, ‘^‘^=5 percent, and ’*‘=10 percent. 



column and are calculated as the difference between the regression-adjusted outcomes of the 
two groups/^ 

!• Emplloyinnieniiltj eamnnngSj p^IbEk assnsttanncej ainidl nnncocinie prior to ttlhie ttime limit. 

Figure 4.1 indicates that Jobs First increased employment in the period before any families had 
reached the time limit. The first row of Table 4.2 verifies this finding.^^ While 42.4 percent of 
the AFDC group worked on average in the first six quarters after random assignment, 49.6 per- 
cent of the Jobs First group did. Thus, the program increased employment by 7.2 percentage 



’®A11 outcomes and impacts presented in this chapter use ordinary least squares regressions to adjust for differ- 
ences in demographics and prior behavior between the Jobs First and AFDC groups. Because random assignment 
ensures there are no systematic differences between the groups prior to random assignment (see Appendix B for 
tables comparing baseline characteristics of the Jobs First and AFDC groups), regression adjustment should cause 
only small changes in the estimated impacts. However, regression adjustment may result in more precise estimates 
that allow differences in outcomes between the two groups to more reliably be attributed to Jobs First rather than 
chance. Co variates in the regression model include quarterly employment, quarterly earnings, and quarterly AFDC 
payment amounts, all for the four quarters prior to random assignment and all taken from administrative records. 

‘^Table 4.2 shows impacts of Jobs First for the early cohort. Similar results are shown in Appendix C for the full 
sample, though only eight quarters of follow-up are available at this time for the full sample. 
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points, the difference in outcomes between the Jobs First and AFDC groups. Moreover, this im- 
pact is statistically significant at the 1 percent significance level.^° 

As suggested by the earlier figures, earnings increased somewhat less than employment. 
While earnings increased by about 8 percent, employment increased by 17 percent.^' Moreover, 
the program’s impact on earnings in this period was not statistically significant. As shown in the 
figures, however, the impact of the program on earnings grew over the follow-up period, and re- 
sults shown in Appendix C indicate that the impact was statistically significant in quarters 5 and 6. 

If all of the earnings gains attributable to Jobs First ($79 per quarter) were due to the ex- 
tra employment caused by the program (7.2 percent), then the average person who went to work 
because of Jobs First earned about $1,100 per quarter. This appears quite low considering that a 
parent who earned only $5 per hour and worked only 20 hours per week would have earned 
$1,300 during a quarter. As discussed above, one possible explanation for such low earnings is 
that individuals who were encouraged to work by Jobs First earned very little. A second possible 
explanation is that Jobs First encouraged some individuals to reduce their hours of work or to 
take lower-paying jobs. In this case, new workers would have earned more than $1,000 on aver- 
age, but others worked less than they would have under AFDC. These issues will be examined 
below when the chapter turns to results from the Interim Client Survey. 

Other impacts of Jobs First in quarters 1-6 are as predicted. Owing to the enhanced disre- 
gard, receipt of cash assistance and average cash assistance payments were higher in the Jobs 
First group than in the AFDC group. Because earnings below the poverty threshold are also ig- 
nored when determining Food Stamp payments under Jobs First, the program also increased use 
of Food Stamps and Food Stamp benefit amounts. 

The program increased earnings, cash assistance payments, and Food Stamp payments 
during this period and thus increased overall income from the three income sources — $2,699 
per quarter compared with $2,419 per quarter for the AFDC group, an impact of $281 per quar- 
ter, or nearly $1,700 over the six-quarter period. This income measure includes only information 
from administrative records and does not include many other sources of income, including other 
transfer programs, the EIC, or private transfers such as child support, alimony, or other support 
by family or household members. In particular, income from the EIC is likely to be higher for the 



^“The concept of statistical significance is used to assess whether a difference can confidently be attributed to 
the new policy. In results in this report, an impact is said to be statistically significant at the 10 percent level if there 
is less than a 10 percent chance that the estimated impact could have stemmed from a program with no real effect. 
Statistical significance is also presented at the 5 percent and 1 percent levels. Statistical significance does not di- 
rectly indicate the magnitude or importance of an impact estimate, nor does it indicate that the program definitely 
had an effect; it indicates only whether differences in policies are likely to have caused the differences in outcomes 
that are seen between the Jobs First and AFDC groups. In an evaluation such as this one, numerically small impact 
estimates are usually not statistically significant. Some numerically large impact estimates may also not be statisti- 
cally significant, however, particularly when sample sizes are small or there is great variation across individuals in 
the outcome being measured. 

^'in looking at outcomes such as average earnings or average cash assistance payments, note that average out- 
comes are calculated using all sample members in the sample, not just those who were working or those who re- 
ceived cash assistance. As a result, the average quarterly earnings of $1,093 include zero earnings for the 49.6 per- 
cent of the sample who did not work in an average quarter. When the $1,093 is spread across the 49.6 percent of the 
Jobs First group that did work, average earnings per worker are about $2,200 per quarter, or nearly $8,815 per year. 
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Jobs First group since the program increased employment. If the effects of the program on EIC 
amounts were also considered, the program’s impacts on income would be even greater. 

2. EmnipEoyinnientt, earniinigs, punMic assisitaiiBce, andl nncoiime im iUhe post-itimnie Bimiil 
period. According to results shown in Chapter 3, about 25 percent of the early cohort of the Jobs 
First group reached the time limit in 21 months and about 30 percent reached it in 22 months; 43 
percent of families who reached the time limit did not initially receive an extension. This sug- 
gests that about 12 or 13 percent of the Jobs First group (or 43 percent of the 25 to 30 percent of 
families who reached the time limit) had their cash assistance cases closed in quarter 7. In fact, 
administrative records from Connecticut indicate that 12.8 percent of the early cohort reached the 
time limit in the first 24 months after random assignment and did not receive cash assistance in 
the month after reaching the time limit. 

The second panel of Table 4.2 shows impacts of the program in quarter 7, at the begin- 
ning of the post-time limit period. Because cases were closed in the middle of the quarter, the 
impact of the program on cash assistance payments declined to $84 for quarter 7, compared with 
$162 per quarter in the six prior quarters, and the impact of the program on Food Stamp amounts 
declined from $40 to $19. However, individuals whose cases were closed were counted as hav- 
ing received TFA. As a result, the impact on receipt of cash assistance was about the same as in 
the earlier period. Other impacts were also about the same in quarter 7 as in the earlier period. 
The employment impact — 9.8 percentage points — was similar to the impact in the pre-time 
limit period, as was the impact on income ($288). Because the program’s impact on earnings was 
initially very small, the impact in quarter 7 ($185) was somewhat larger than in quarters 1-6. 
However, results in Appendix C indicate that the impact on earnings in quarter 7 was similar to 
the impact in quarter 6. 

As shown in the third panel of Table 4.2, the impact on use of cash assistance was re- 
versed in quarter 8. Reflecting the approximately 13 percent of the sample whose cases were 
closed, the impact on use of cash assistance changed from an increase of 4.5 percentage points in 
quarter 7 to a decrease of 5.3 percentage points in quarter 8, a swing of about 10 percentage 
points. 



Despite the reduced public assistance amounts in quarter 8, average income remained 
higher for the Jobs First group than for the AFDC group. It appears that the extra earnings gener- 
ated by the impact of the program on employment more than offset the reductions in cash assis- 
tance payments stemming from the time limit, at least in this early period after the time limit. 



“To assess the potential importance of the EIC, rough estimates of the EIC, federal payroll tax, and federal in- 
come tax were imputed using average 1998 earnings by family size and research group. For example, the EIC and 
taxes were estimated for Jobs First families with one child, using average 1998 earnings for that subgroup. S imi lar 
calculations were made for other family sizes for both the Jobs First group and the AFDC group. Results indicate 
that quarterly income would have been about $475 higher for the Jobs First group and $395 higher for the AFDC 
group than the income levels shown in Table 4.2. This rough estimate therefore implies that the impact of the Jobs 
First program on income would have been about $80 per quarter higher than the results shown in Table 4.2 for the 
period prior to the time limit. This result should be interpreted with caution, however. First, average earnings were 
used in the calculations, but the EIC and taxes depend on the distribution of income as well. Second, the estimate 
overstates EIC payments if a substantial number of eligible households fail to apply for the credit. 
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Comparing the impacts of the program in quarter 10 with the impacts in quarter 8 pro- 
vides some initial insight into what will happen further after the time limit. This comparison re- 
veals that the program’s impact on employment and earnings decreased only slightly between the 
two periods. The program’s reduction in use of cash assistance and cash assistance amounts, 
however, became somewhat stronger. Moreover, the impact on total income declined substan- 
tially. In quarter 8, the average member of the Jobs First group had $166 more in income from 
earnings, cash assistance, and Food Stamps than the average member of the AFDC group. In 
quarter 10, this difference had diminished to $68 and was no longer statistically significant. 

Although this glimpse into impacts after the time limit is intriguing, it is not clear what to 
conclude. It is possible that the downward trend in the program’s impact on income will continue 
and that the Jobs First group will eventually have much lower income than the AFDC group on 
average. On the other hand, the slight difference in income between the two groups may con- 
tinue, and the enduring effect of Jobs First may be increased earnings offset by reduced reliance 
on public assistance. Finally, it is important to remember that this measure of income does not 
include income from the EIC. Since Jobs First increased employment, the impact of the program 
on total income is probably more positive than shown in Table 4.2. 

3. Distribetioim olF imcoime. Even though average income was the same for the Jobs 
First group and the AFDC group in quarter 10 — and higher through most of the follow-up pe- 
riod — this might hide substantial variation in the impact of the program on different individuals. 
It is possible, for example, that some members of the Jobs First group who reached the time limit 
would have fared better under AFDC even while the program continued to increase the income 
of other sample members. 

Investigating this issue requires looking at the distribution of income rather than its aver- 
age. Table 4.3 and Figure 4.4 present such a comparison. The upper panel of both the table and 
the figure presents the distribution of income in quarter 6 for the Jobs First and AFDC groups, as 
well as the impact of the program on the distribution. As in Table 4.2, the income measure used 
includes earnings reported to the UI system, cash assistance amounts, and the cash value of Food 
Stamps. As a result, it does not include many other sources of income, including other transfer 
programs, the EIC, or private transfers such as child support, alimony, or other support by family 
or household members. 

In quarter 6, at the end of the pre-time limit period, income was much higher for the Jobs 
First group than for the AFDC group. It is not surprising, then, that the main impact of the Jobs 
First on the distribution of income was an increase in the proportion of sample members with 
income exceeding $3,000 in the quarter. While 43 percent of the Jobs First group had income 
exceeding $3,000, less than 29 percent of the AFDC group did, implying that Jobs First in- 
creased the proportion with relatively high earnings by more than 14 percentage points.^^ 

For quarter 8, after the time limit, the results are not as positive (not shown in Figure 4.4). 



^^Table 4.3 also indicates that the program significantly increased the proportion of the sample with no income 
from the three administrative records sources in quarter 6. This impact did not occur for the full sample. Since the 
full sample provides more reliable results than the early cohort, and since there is little reason to expect Jobs First to 
reduce income early in the follow-up period, this impact probably was not caused by the program. 
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Table 43 

Coiniiniecticiiiit's Jobs First Program 



Distribiutioini olFMeasiuiredl Imcoinne* im Selected Quarters 
for tbe Early Cobort 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group (%) 


AFDC 
Group (%) 


Difference 




Percentage 

Change 


Income in quarter 6 












$0 


14.6 


10.9 


3.7 




33,7 


$1-$1,500 


9.4 


12.8 


-3.5 




-26,9 


$l,501-$2,400 


20.8 


31.2 


-10.4 




-33,4 


$2,401-53,000 


11.2 


15.8 


-4,6 


««« 


-29,1 


More than $3,000 


44.0 


29.2 


14.8 




50,8 


Income in quarter 8 












$0 


15.5 


14.6 


0.9 




6,2 


$l-$ 1,500 


14.4 


12.0 


2.4 




20,0 


$1,501-52,400 


21.1 


27.4 


-6.3 




-22.9 


$2,401-53,000 


11.0 


15.0 


-4.0 




-26.5 


More than $3,000 


38.0 


31.0 


7.0 




22,5 


Income in quarter 10 












$0 


18,1 


16.0 


2.1 




12.9 


$1-51,500 


17.5 


14.2 


3.4 




23,6 


$1,501-52,400 


14.9 


23.5 


-8.6 




-36.7 


$2,401-53,000 


9.1 


, 12.3 


-3.2 




-25.7 


More than $3,000 


40.4 


34.0 


6.4 




18,7 


Sample size 


1,059 


1,081 









SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 
Coimecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

The follow-up period begins with. the first calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was 
randomly assigned. The quarter of random assignment is omitted from the follow-up period because sample 
members may have had some earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to 
their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as •>”>”>'=1 percent, **=5 percent, and *=10 percent. 

Distributions may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

‘Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps. 
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Figunre 4.4 



Coiniiniecttkiiiitt’s Jobs Firstt Programni 

Dnsttdbniittnoini olFQiiiiairttedy EnncoMe IFiroinni EairinininigSj AFDC/TFAj annd Food SttammpSj 

Jbir ttlhie Eady Coboirt 



Quarter 6 




□AFDC group 
□Jobs First group 



$0 $1- $1,501- $2,401- More 

$1,500 $2,400 $3,000 than 

$3,000 



Quarter 10 




$0 $1- $1,501- $2,401- More 

$1,500 $2,400 $3,000 than 

$3,000 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 
Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 
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In particular, the program’s impact on the proportion of the sample with the highest level of in- 
come was cut in half, to about 7.3 percentage points. Nevertheless, the program did not signifi- 
cantly increase the proportion of the sample in the lowest income categories in this quarter. Al- 
though more than 15 percent of the Jobs First group had no income from the three administrative 
record sources in quarter 8, about the same proportion of the AFDC group had no income from 
these sources.^"* While more members of the Jobs First group than the AFDC group had income 
below $1,500 in the quarter, this difference was not statistically significant. In addition, about the 
same proportion of the Jobs First group had no income in quarter 6 as had no income in quarter 
8, implying that the time limit did not increase the number of people with no reported income 
during this pre-time limit period. 

For quarter 10, the results are even less positive. Perhaps the most troubling result is the 
second one: more members of the Jobs First group than the AFDC group had income below 
$1,500 — 17.5 percent compared with 14.2 percent. In addition, more members of the Jobs First 
group had no income from the administrative data sources, though the difference was not statisti- 
cally significant. This increase might seem surprising since most families whose cases were 
closed by the time limit had earnings above the payment standard. However, cases were also 
closed if recipients did not appear for an exit interview or, in rare cases, were found not to have 
made a good-faith effort to find a job. It is also possible that some individuals who were earning 
above the payment standard might have lost their job without returning to the welfare system. 

Despite this troubling finding, the results in quarter 10 remained generally positive. In 
particular, the program continued to increase the proportion of the sample with relatively high 
income. About 38 percent of the Jobs First group had income exceeding $3,000 in quarter 8 
compared with about 3 1 percent of the AFDC group, an impact of about 7 percentage points. 

4. CombiEiEg work aEd welfare. Table 4.4 offers another view of the effect of the 
time limit. The table shows impacts of the program on the proportion of the sample combining 
work and welfare by placing sample members in four mutually exclusive categories: employed 
and receiving cash assistance, not employed and receiving assistance, employed and not receiv- 
ing assistance, and neither employed nor receiving assistance. Consistent with the results already 
discussed, the main effect of Jobs First in quarter 6 was to increase the likelihood that an indi- 
vidual would simultaneously work and receive welfare. While 20.8 percent of the AFDC group 
combined work and welfare, 38.2 percent of the Jobs First group did, for an impact of 17.4 per- 
centage points. In quarter 6, this increase had two sources. Nearly 13 percent of the Jobs First 
group would have received welfare without working if they had been in the AFDC group, but 
were encouraged by the program to work and allowed by the enhanced disregard to continue to 
receive welfare. Another 7 percent of the Jobs First group would have worked without receiving 
welfare if they had been in the AFDC group, but were allowed by the enhanced disregard to re- 
ceive welfare as well. 

There was a major shift in these numbers between quarters 6 and 8, when about 13 per- 
cent of the Jobs First group’s cases were closed because of the time limit. Between the two 
quarters, the proportion of Jobs First group members who combined work and welfare declined 
by about 15 percentage points (from 38.2 to 23.1 percent), reflecting the finding in Chapter 3 that 

is important to remember that these individuals may have other sources of income, even though they had no 
earnings or public assistance in the Connecticut administrative records system. 
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Table 4.4 

Comumecitkiiiiit’s Jobs Fnirsit Pirogirainni 



Impacts onQ CoDimbiiiiiiinig Work amid Welfare 
for tbe Early Cobort 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group (%) 


AFDC 
Group (%) 


Difference 




Percentage 

Change 


Quarter 6 


Employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


38.2 


20.8 


17.4 




83.6 


Not employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


26.4 


39.1 


-12.7 




-32.6 


Employed and not receiving AFDC/TFA 


17.8 


24.9 


-7.1 




-28.6 


Neither employed nor receiving AFDC/TFA 


17.6 


15.2 


2.4 




16.1 


Quarter 8 


Employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


23.1 


18.5 


4.6 




25.0 


Not employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


22.8 


32.7 


-9.9 




-30.4 


Employed and not receiving AFDC/TFA 


33.8 


30.0 


3.7 




12.4 


Neither employed nor receiving AFDC/TFA 


20.3 


18.8 


1.6 




8.5 


Quarter 10 


Employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


20.7 


18.6 


2.1 




11.5 


Not employed and receiving AFDC/TFA 


16.1 


27.1 


-11.0 




-40.5 


Employed and not receiving AFDC/TFA 


37.4 


32.6 


4.8 




14.6 


Neither employed nor receiving AFDC/TFA 


25.8 


21.8 


4.1 




18.7 


Sample size 


1,059 


1,081 









SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records and 
Connecticut AFDC/TFA records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assigmnent 
characteristics of sample members. 

The follow-up period begins with the first calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was 
randomly assigned. The quarter of random assignment is omitted from the follow-up period because sample 
members may have had some earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to 
their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as <‘<‘<‘=1 percent, ’*"*‘=5 percent, and ’*‘=10 percent. 

Distributions may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 



the time limit closed the cash assistance cases primarily of people who were already working. At 
the same time, the proportion of the Jobs First group working without welfare increased by about 
16 percentage points (from 17.8 percent in quarter 6 to 33.8 percent in quarter 8). Consistent 
with results shown in Chapter 3, this implies that the people whose cases were closed by the time 
limit continued to work, but stopped receiving cash assistance. This movement is seen most di- 
rectly in the impact of the program on combining work and welfare, which declined from 17.4 to 
4.6 percentage points. There was little change, however, in the proportion of people who were on 
welfare without working, which implies that the time limit did not encourage this group to begin 
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working, most likely because Connecticut extended the time limit for many members of the 
group. 



By quarter 1 0, the program was no longer significantly increasing the number of people 
combining work and welfare, which implies that most individuals who were allowed to combine 
work and welfare because of the Jobs First disregard had reached the time limit and had their 
case closed by quarter 10. Nevertheless, nearly 21 percent of the sample continued to combine 
work and welfare. Either these individuals had not reached the time limit or they had reached the 
time limit and been given an extension.^^ More interesting is the program’s emerging impact on 
the proportion of those who were neither working nor receiving cash assistance. About 26 per- 
cent of the Jobs First group fell into this category compared with about 22 percent of the AFDC 
group, for an impact of 4 percentage points. This result suggests that a growing number of people 
lost employment after their case had been closed, but had not returned to cash assistance in Con- 
necticut. 



S. Providinng itlhe Jobs First inncemitive to people wbo wopM have worked witboiEt 

it. A concern about programs with generous financial work incentives is that many people will 
receive the incentive even though they would have worked without it. These individuals increase 
the expense of the program, but do not contribute to its goal of increasing work or self- 
sufficiency (although the additional income they receive might have other positive effects, for 
example, by allowing parents to better provide for their children). Designing a program like Jobs 
First that substantially increases employment, self-sufficiency, and income while keeping costs 
relatively low might depend on keeping this group relatively small. The results in Table 4.4 pro- 
vide one perspective on the issue. 

Individuals who received extra income fi'om Jobs First without changing their work deci- 
sions must have combined work and welfare under Jobs First. That is, they must have been part 
of the 38.2 percent of the Jobs First group who combined work and welfare in quarter 6. This 
part of the sample can be broken into three hypothetical categories. The first category consists of 
individuals who would have combined work and welfare even if they had been in the AFDC 
group. According to results for the AFDC group, it contains 20.8 percent of the sample — the 
proportion of the AFDC group who combined work and welfare. The second category consists of 
individuals who would not have worked had they been in the AFDC group, but were working 
because of Jobs First. It contains 12.7 percent of the Jobs First sample — the impact of the pro- 
gram on the proportion of the sample not employed but receiving cash assistance. The third cate- 
gory consists of individuals who would have worked without the Jobs First program, but re- 
ceived welfare because of the Jobs First disregard. They have received the largest financial bene- 
fit fi-om Jobs First without changing their behavior, since they would have worked and left wel- 
fare without the extra incentive of the Jobs First disregard. Although they also work under Jobs 
First, they continue to receive their entire welfare check without having changed their employ- 
ment behavior. This group contains 7.1 percent of the Jobs First group — the impact of the pro- 
gram on the proportion working while not receiving cash assistance. 



is also possible that a few reached the time limit, had their case closed, lost their job or had their hours and 
earnings reduced enough to become eligible for cash assistance again, and had returned to cash assistance. Since 
Chapter 3 indicated that few people followed this path, it is unlikely to explain much of the 21 percent of the sample 
who continued to combine work and welfare in quarter 1 0. 
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Individuals in the first and third categories would have worked under AFDC, but received 
the Jobs First financial incentive. This implies that more than two-thirds (27.9/38.2 percent) of 
individuals who combined work and welfare in the Jobs First group would have worked without 
the program’s financial incentive. In other words, fewer than one-third of the individuals who 
received the incentive in quarter 6 went to work because of the incentive. 

C. ffinmnacts om OifflraciterDsltks off Jobs 

1. MoEttliily earmiMgs, lioiiiirly wages, amidl lioiiiirs worked. In the early part of the 
follow-up period. Jobs First produced greater employment impacts than earnings impacts (see 
Figure 4.1). As discussed above, there are several potential explanations for this. Individuals who 
started working because of Jobs First may have earned very little if they took a low-wage job or 
worked very few hours. Or some individuals who would have worked even without Jobs First 
might have decided to work less or to take a lower-paying job because of the enhanced disregard. 
Because it contains information on job characteristics such as hourly wages and hours worked, 
the Interim Client Survey is used to investigate these possibilities. If some individuals responded 
to Jobs First by cutting back their work effort, then the survey should show a reduction in high- 
wage jobs or in jobs with high monthly earnings. If, in contrast, the new workers added by Jobs 
First earned very little, the survey should reveal a large increase in the number of people working 
few hours at low wages and consequently earning only a few hundred dollars per month. 

Table 4.5 attempts to test these possibilities by examining the distribution of monthly 
earnings, hourly wages, and weekly hours worked for the first job after random assignment using 
responses to the Interim Client Survey.^® According to the table, 7.8 percent of the Jobs First 
group and 7.6 percent of the AFDC group earned $1,500 or more per month; this difference is 
not statistically significant.^^ In other words, there is no evidence that someone who could have 
earned more chose to earn less. At the same time, virtually all of the extra employment stemming 
fi-om Jobs First resulted in monthly earnings between $500 and $1,000 per month. Thus, the 
likely explanation for the program’s modest impact on earnings is that most additional jobs re- 
sulted in low monthly earnings. 



^^Results presented in Tables 4.2-4 .4 are for the early cohort of people randomly assigned through June 1996. 
The survey, in contrast, was administered only to sample members who were randomly assigned after October 1996. 
It is possible that results for this later cohort do not accurately represent results for the early cohort and therefore do 
not help understand the employment and earnings impacts shown earlier. However, a comparison of the early cohort 
with the full sample reveals few significant differences between impacts for the two groups, indicating that the sur- 
vey respondents probably are similar to the early cohort in their response to Jobs First. 

^’Employment gains implied by the survey are quite a bit greater than those implied by UI records (about 1 6 
percentage points compared with about 7 percentage points). However, the difference is not statistically significant. 
Even though the difference in impacts is not significantly different from zero, the implication of the impact may 
depend on whether it is 7 percentage points or 16 percentage points. A closer inspection of differences between the 
UI data and the survey suggests that it is 7. First, a number of welfare recipients in the AFDC group reported that 
they were not working, even though the UI records indicated that they were. Few welfare recipients in the AFDC 
group misreported in the other direction. In contrast, a number of TFA recipients in the Jobs First group reported 
being employed even though there was no record of employment from the UI records. Few welfare recipients in the 
Jobs First group misreported in the other direction. Thus, the discrepancy between the survey and administrative 
records may reflect the incentives of welfare recipients in the two groups to report — or misreport their employ- 
ment to the welfare office. Appendix B provides more details on these comparisons. 
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Table 4.5 

CoDiiiniecticiiBt’s Jobs First Frogramm 

Immpacts on MoMtlhily Earriiinigs, Hoimrly Wages, and Weekly Hoimrs Worked 
imi First Job After Ramidoinni Assigmimmeinit 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group (%) 


AFDC 
Group (%) 


Difference 


Percentage 

Change 


Monthly earnings” 

Distribution of monthly earnings 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


,|4 9 »»» 


41.1 


Earned $0-$499 per month 


17.4 


12.4 


5.0 


39.8 


Earned $500-$999 per month 


31.9 


22.9 


9 1 


39.6 


Earned $ 1 ,000-$ 1 ,499 per month 


16.1 


16.1 


0.1 


0.5 


Earned $1,500 or more per month 


7.8 


7.6 


0.2 


2.8 


Missing information on earnings 


5.6 


5.0 


0.6 


12.1 


Mourly wage” 

Distribution of hourly wages 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


,|4 9 


41.1 


Earned less than $6.00 per hour 


32.2 


19.9 


12.2 


61.3 


Earned $6.00-$7.49 per hour 


17.3 


17.1 


0.2 


1.3 


Earned $7.50-$ 1 1.99 per hour 


19.4 


17.0 


2.4 


14.2 


Earned $12.00 or more per hour 


4.2 


4.8 


- 0.6 


- 12.2 


Missing information on hourly wage 


5.8 


5.1 


0.7 


12.7 


WeeBdy hours 

Distribution of weekly hours worked 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


,|4 9 »»» 


41.1 


Worked 0-14 hours per week 


7.9 


4.5 


3.4 


74.6 


Worked 15-29 hours per week 


29.2 


21.7 


7.4 


34.3 


Worked 30-44 hours per week 


34.4 


29.7 


4.7 


15.8 


Worked 45 hours or more per week 


5.2 


6.0 


- 0.8 


-13.2 


Missing information on hours worked 


2.2 


2.0 


0.2 


9.7 


Sample size 


379 


393 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ’*“*“*' = 1 percent, = 5 percent, and = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calcu - dtion of sums and differences. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of 
subgroup members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being 
chosen to be interviewed. 

® Monthly earnings and hourly wages were calculated using reported payment amounts and pay frequencies. 
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There is also no evidence that individuals accepted lower-wage jobs than they would 
have under AFDC. Between 4 and 5 percent of both research groups earned relatively high 
wages exceeding $12 per hour and slightly more of the Jobs First group than the AFDC group 
earned between $7.50 and $11.99 per hour. Likewise, there is no evidence that individuals cut 
back their work effort. About the same proportion of each group worked 45 hours or more per 
week, and there was an increase (though not statistically significant) in the number of people 
who worked between 30 and 45 hours per week. 

The table does provide further support for the hypothesis that the extra work induced by 
Jobs First was at low wages and that individuals who went to work because of Jobs First worked 
few hours. According to the table, almost all of the additional jobs generated by the program paid 
less than $7.50 per hour.^^ In addition, the program increased work at part-time jobs of less than 
30 hours per week by about 1 1 percentage points compared with a 4 percentage point increase in 
full-time jobs. 

2. Otlhier clhiaracterisitics off jobs. In many respects, the jobs resulting from Jobs First 
were quite diverse. Table 4.6 shows the characteristics of recipients’ most recent job prior to the 
interview (Text Box 4.1 provides additional detail). About two-thirds of the increased employ- 
ment due to Jobs First did not offer health insurance. While about 8 percent more of the Jobs 
First group than the AFDC group worked in a job that did not offer health insurance, only about 
5 percent more of the Jobs First group than the AFDC group worked in a job that did offer health 
insurance. Even when health insurance was offered, few individuals enrolled. While 9.7 percent 
of the AFDC group enrolled in health insurance on the job, 11.5 percent of the Jobs First group 
did so, a very small impact indeed. 

In addition to provision of health insurance, new jobs resulting from Jobs First were di- 
verse in other ways as well. About half of them provided sick days (a 6.9 percentage point in- 
crease in jobs with sick days and a 7.2 percentage point increase in jobs without); about half pro- 
vided paid vacation (a 7.2 percentage point increase in jobs with paid vacation and a 5.8 percent- 
age point increase in jobs without). The additional jobs were about equally split between regular 
daytime shifts, regular evening or night work, and irregular or rotating shifts (a 6.0 percentage 
point increase in jobs with a regular daytime shift, a 4.0 percentage point increase in jobs with a 
regular evening or night shift, and a 5.0 percentage point increase in jobs with an irregular shift). 

B. Otlher Omtcomes from tine Smiirvev 

The Interim Client Survey contains information on a wide variety of other outcomes. Ta- 
ble 4.7 presents the impact of the program on marital status, housing status, and household com- 
position. As the table indicates, there were few differences between the Jobs First group and the 
AFDC group 18 months after random assignment. They were equally likely to be married, 
equally likely to live in public housing, and equally likely to own their own home. In one respect, 

^“Only about 8 percent of workers in the survey sample reported an hourly wage. For the remainder, the hourly 
wage was calculated using respondents’ reported earnings and hours worked. This calculation will understate the 
hourly wage if respondents understated their earnings or overstated their hours worked. 

^’Xable 4.5 presented wage and hours information for the first )oh after baseline to investigate why earnings im- 
pacts were initially so small. Table 4.6, on the other hand, presents job characteristics for the current or most recent 
job because the Interim Client Survey collected information on a number of job characteristics for only the current 
or most recent job. 
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Table 4.6 

ConMecticMt’s Jobs First Program 
Impacts onu dharacteristics off CuarreMt or Most Recemt Job 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Percentage 

Change 


Job offers health insurance (%) 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


-14.9 


41.4 


Self-employed 


2.6 


0.8 


1.8 >> 


219.1 


Employed, job offers health insurance 


31.1 


25.6 


5.5 >> 


21.6 


Employed, job does not offer health insurance 


44.1 


36.0 


oo 

o 


22.3 


Enrolled in job health insurance (%) 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


-14.9 


41.4 


Self-employed 


2.6 


0.8 


1.8 


219.1 


Enrolled in health insurance 


11.5 


9.7 


1.8 


18.4 


Offered health insurance, did not enroll 


19.6 


15.6 


4.0 


25.8 


Not offered health insurance 


44.1 


36.0 


oo 

o 


22.3 


Job provides paid sick days (%) 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


-14.9 


41.4 


Self-employed 


2.6 


0.8 


1.8 * 


219.1 


Employed, job offers paid sick days 


28.2 


21.2 


6.9 


32.7 


Employed, job does not offer paid sick days 


46.8 


39.5 


7.2 


18.3 


Job provides paid vacation/holidays (%) 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


-14.9 *** 


41.4 


Self-employed 


2.6 


0.8 


1.8 « 


219.1 


Employed, job offers paid vacation 


40.3 


33.1 


7.2 «« 


21.8 


Employed, job does not offer paid vacation 


35.4 


29.6 


5.8 « 


19.6 


Typical work schedule (%) 


Not employed since random assignment 


21.1 


36.0 


-14.9 


41.4 


Regular daytime shift 


45.6 


39.6 


6.0 « 


15.1 


Regular evening/night shift 


14.3 


10.3 


4.0 


39.1 


Irregular/split/rotating shift 


18.7 


13.8 


5.0 « 


36.0 


Sample size 


379 


393 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations using the Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of 
sample members. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated 
as = 1 percent, «* = 5 percent, and * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup 
members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be 
interviewed. 
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Table 4.7 

ConnecHicut’s Jobs First Program 

Immpactts onu MonnselhioM Onaracteristics 
att ttlne Timrne offttlne Iinitteriinni Qieimtt Simrvey Iimterview 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Percentage 

Change 


Marital status and childbearine 
Marital status (%) 


Married and living with spouse 


5.8 


7.0 


-1.2 


17.2 


Separated 


16.1 


11.6 


4.5 *=* 


38.4 


Divorced 


16.8 


20.7 


-3.9 


19.0 


Widowed 


1.1 


1.6 


-0.5 


30.0 


Never married 


60.2 


58.8 


1.4 


2.4 


Missing marital status 


0.0 


0.3 


-0.3 


97.7 


Change in marital status since random assignment (%) 


Change in marital status 


18.2 


19.9 


-1.7 


8.5 


No change in marital status 


81.3 


79.3 


2.0 


2.5 


Missing marital status at interview or at random assignment 


0.5 


0.8 


-0.3 


35.8 


Gave birth since random assignment (%) 


Gave birth 


24.1 


24.3 


-0.2 


0.7 


Did not give birth 


72.8 


73.1 


-0.3 


0.4 


Male 


3.0 


2.6 


0.4 


15.9 


Mousing 

Residential status (%) 


Owns home 


2.4 


2.1 


0.3 


13.8 


Rents home alone or with family/friends 


90.0 


90.8 


-0.8 


0.8 


Lives rent-free with family or friends 


4.8 


4.2 


0.6 


14.2 


Other (shelter, homeless, group home) 


2.5 


2.9 


-0.4 


15.0 


Missing 


0.3 


0.0 


0.3 


3593.0 


Currently living in public or subsidized housing (%) 


44.0 


48.4 


-4.4 


9.1 


Number of residents in household, including respondent 


Average total number living in household 


3.5 


3.3 


0 2 


7.6 


Average number of adults in household 


1.6 


1.5 


0.1 


7.2 


Average number of minors in household 


2.0 


1.9 


0.1 


6.7 


Sample size 


379 


393 







SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of 
sample members. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are indicated 
as = 1 percent, = 5 percent, and = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup 
members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be 
interviewed. 
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Text Box 4.1 



Comiiniectnciiiit’s Jobs Fnrst Program 

Clharacteristics off Jobs First Smiirvey Respoimdleinits EmpEoyed at tbe Time off tihe 

Interim CBiemit Sprvey Interview 



Employment Status and Characteristics 

Over half (56%) of Jobs First group members reported that they were employed at the time of interview. Nearly all (93%) 
•employed Jobs First group members reported holding one job. Only 7% reported holding two jobs. This textbox will focus on 
the current job or the job in which the respondent worked the most hours at the time of the Interim Client Survey. 



Monthly Earnings, Hourly Wages, and Hours Worked for Current Job 



Monthly Earnings 


% 


Hourly Wage 


% 


Hours Worked per Week 


% 


Missing information 


4.3 


Missing information 


4.2 


Missing information 


1.9 


$l-$499 


17.1 


$0.01-$5.99 


24.0 


1-14 


9.8 


$500-$999 


34.2 


$6.00-$7.49 


23.9 


15-29 


31.4 


$1,000-$ 1,499 


25.6 


$7.50-$l 1.99 


38.0 


30-44 


47.2 


$1,500+ 


18.7 


$12.00+ 


9.9 


45+ 


9.8 



Characteristics of the Current Job 
Typical work schedule 

Very few (2%) employed Jobs First members were self-employed. Of the remaining cases, over half (55%) described their 
typical work schedule as a regular daytime shift. The rest reported working a regular evening or night shift (20%) or having 
an irregular schedule or a split or rotating shift (25%). 

Transportation 

Average one-way transportation time was 2 1 minutes and cost $42 in the month prior to interview. 

Health insurance 

Fewer than half (45%) of employed Jobs First members were offered health insurance by their current employer. Of these, 
38% enrolled in their company's plan. Nearly all (91%) of those not offered health insurance were covered by Medicaid, and 
the majority of those who did not enroll in their company’s health plan were covered by Medicaid (81%). 

Employment status by fringe benefits received^ 



Self-employed 




Employed full time 
with benefits 
39 % 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup 
•members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be 
interviewed. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

®Full time was defined as working 30 hours or more per week. Benefits were received if the employer offered 
health insurance, paid vacation, or paid sick days. 
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there was a statistically significant difference between the two groups: the Jobs First households 
contained more individuals, particularly more adults, than the AFDC households. It is not clear 
what caused this difference. Perhaps the additional income from earnings and the program’s 
earnings disregard allowed families in the Jobs First group to take in needy relatives or friends. 
On the other hand, since this impact is not corroborated by other changes such as increased mar- 
riage, it may be a rare statistical fluke that is not really due to the program. 

One component of the Jobs First policy was intended to directly affect a measure shown 
in Table 4.7. A partial family cap increases payments to those who conceive a child while re- 
ceiving cash assistance by less under Jobs First than under AFDC. The intent of this policy is to 
limit recipients’ financial incentive to give birth. According to Table 4.7, there was no apparent 
impact on childbearing in the first 18 months of follow-up. In the Jobs First group 24.1 percent 
had given birth since random assignment compared with 24.3 percent of the AFDC group.^° 

Other outcomes from the survey are summarized in Table 4.8 The most interesting part of 
this table is on health insurance coverage. Despite the lack of health insurance on the job, more 
people were covered by health insurance in the Jobs First group than in the AFDC group. At the 
time of the survey, about 90 percent of the Jobs First group indicated that they were covered by 
some sort of medical insurance compared with 82 percent of the AFDC group. About 10 percent 
of both groups indicated that they were covered by their employer’s health insurance. Thus, the 
program’s increase in medical insurance appears to reflect an increase in eligibility for Medicaid 
resulting from an increase in welfare use. This is verified in Table 4.8; while 69.2 percent of the 
AFDC group was covered by Medicaid, 82.3 percent of the Jobs First group was covered, an in- 
crease of about 13 percentage points. The availability of Medicaid for members of the Jobs First 
group might have freed them from having to take a job that provides medical insurance. It re- 
mains to be seen whether these individuals can find other jobs that do provide health insurance if 
they lose eligibility for welfare and eventually Medicaid after reaching the Jobs First time limit. 
Because transitional Medicaid is available for two years for people who leave welfare while they 
are working, members of the Jobs First group should be eligible for some form of health insur- 
ance for some time. 

The program also appeared to increase other measures of economic well-being. At the 
survey point, program group members were more likely to have some savings and significantly 
more likely to have savings of more than $500. The program also resulted in a 7 percentage point 
gain in the proportion of people who owned a car. Reflecting the increase in earnings and public 
assistance in the pre-time limit period, the Jobs First group had higher individual income than the 
AFDC group. In addition, the Jobs First group received significantly higher average child sup- 
port payments than the AFDC group. Since the amount contributed by other household members 
was similar for the two groups, this implies that total household income was also higher for the 
Jobs First group than the AFDC group. In particular, impacts of the program estimated using 
administrative records are likely to accurately reflect the impact of the program on household 



^°In the Jobs First group, only 6.4 percent of the sample were directly affected by the partial family cap when 
they gave birth to a child conceived while on TFA. The remaining parents who gave birth after random assignment 
either conceived their child while not on cash assistance or prior to random assignment or gave birth while not on 
cash assistance. In other cases, the child appeared to meet the cap criteria, but the cap was not imposed by staff (for 
unknown reasons). For families whose benefits were reduced because of the cap, moreover, the effect on benefits 
was sometimes temporary, and their benefit levels changed at later redetermination interviews. 
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Table 4.8 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 
Immpactts odu MnsceMainieoiDS Economrnk OiDttcommes 





Jobs First 


AFDC 


Percentage 


Outcome 


Group Group 


Difference 


Change 


Emnlovnient and educational attainment 
Looked for work in month prior to survey (%) 


Looked for work in prior month 


21.9 


26.5 


-4.6 


-17.2 


Did not look for work 


21.7 


32.1 


-10.4 


-32.3 


Not asked (currently working) 


56.3 


41.4 


]4 9 *** 


36.0 


Educational attainment at interview^ (%) 


High school diploma 


60.3 


58.9 


1.4 


2.4 


GED 


9.9 


7.9 


2.0 


25.1 


Trade license/certificate 


31.8 


28.1 


3.7 


13.1 


AA degree 


7.2 


5.8 


1.4 


24.1 


Some college 


9.1 


9.0 


0.1 


1.6 


BA/graduate degree 


3.0 


3.9 


-0.9 


-22.5 


Change in educational attainment since random assignment (%) 


Change in educational attainment 


17.9 


14.0 


3.9 


27.7 


No change in educational attainment 


82.1 


86.0 


-3.9 


-4.5 


Health insurance in orior month 
Respondent covered by Medicaid (%) 


Covered by Medicaid 


82.3 


69.2 


13.1 


18.9 


Not covered by Medicaid 


14.3 


26.2 


_l ] 9 *** 


-45.5 


Don't know 


1.2 


1.4 


-0.2 


-15.2 


Missing 


2.3 


3.2 


-0.9 


-29.1 


Respondent covered by non-Medicaid health insurance (%) 


Covered by non-Medicaid health insurance 


7.4 


13.2 


9 xKKi 


-44.3 


Not covered by non-Medicaid health insurance 


90.1 


83.1 


7.0 *** 


8.4 


Don't know 


0.3 


0.5 


-0.2 


-44.1 


Missing 


2.3 


3.2 


-0.9 


-29.1 


Respondent covered by any type of health insurance (%) 


Covered by any health insurance 


89.6 


82.4 


7.2 *** 


8.7 


Not covered by any health insurance 


7.6 


13.3 


-5.8 *** 


-43.3 


Don’t know 


0.6 


1.1 


-0.5 


-48.0 


Missing 


2.3 


3.2 


-0.9 


-29.1 


Child covered by Medicaid (%) 


All children covered by Medicaid 


77.1 


68.0 


9 1 


13.4 


Some children not covered by Medicaid 


1 1.4 


17.2 


-5.7 ** 


-33.4 


Respondent does not have a child 


7.8 


11.9 


-4.0 * 


-34.0 


Don't know 


0.6 


0.0 


0.6 


8804.5 


Missing 


2.9 


2.9 


0.1 


2.4 








(cent 


inued) 
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Table 4.8 (continued) 





Jobs First 


AFDC 


Percentage 


Outcome 


Group Group 


Difference 


Change 


Child covered by non-Medicaid health insurance (%) 


All children covered by non-Medicaid health insurance 


8.0 


10.9 


-2.9 


-26.9 


Some children not covered by non-Medicaid health insurance 


4.1 


6.2 


-2.2 


-34.7 


Not applicable because child covered by Medicaid 


77.1 


68.0 


9 ] 


13.4 


Respondent does not have a child 


7.8 


11.9 


-4.0 


-34.0 


Missing 


2.9 


2.9 


0.1 


2.4 


Child covered by any type of health insurance (%) 


All children covered by some type of health insurance 


85.1 


79.0 


6.1 


7.8 


Some children not covered by any type of health insurance 


4.1 


6.2 


-2.2 


-34.7 


Respondent does not have a child 


7.8 


11.9 


-4.0 


-34.0 


Missing 


2.9 


2.9 


0.1 


2.4 


Economic >vell-beine 


Average amount in savings ($) 


179 


138 


41 


29.8 


Distribution of savings (%) 


No savings 


63.2 


70.6 


-7.4 


-10.6 


Savings of $1 -$250 


18.2 


16.2 


2.0 


12.5 


Savings of $25 1 -$500 


6.6 


5.1 


1.5 


30.0 


Savings of $501 or more 


8.1 


3.9 


4.2 


107.8 


Missing 


3.9 


4.2 


-0.3 


-7.5 


Owns car (%) 


36.0 


29.2 


6.8 


23.2 


Moved since random assignment (%) 


Moved to a better place 


25.7 


27.5 


-1.8 


-6.6 


Moved to a worse place 


4.2 


5.0 


-0.7 


-14.8 


Moved to a place that was about the same 


16.0 


15.7 


0.3 


1.9 


Did not move since random assignment 


54.1 


51.8 


2.3 


-4.7 


Child support received in prior month (%) 


19.2 


19.3 


-0.1 


-0.7 


Average child support payments received by respondent in prior month($)*^ 


51 


35 


17 


47.7 


Total income in the month prior to interview ($) 


Average total income for respondent ($)*^ 


993 


818 


175 **‘**‘'*‘ 


21.4 


Average total income for other household members ($)*^’** 


238 


176 


63 


35.6 


Sample size 


379 


393 







(continued) 
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Table 4.8 (continimed) 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data. 

NOTES: Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment characteristics of 
sample members. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent, ** = 5 percent, and * = 10 percent. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup 
members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be 
interviewed. 

“The education status variables do not represent mutually exclusive categories. 

*^This is the overall average, including those who received no child support. The average among those who received 
child support was $273 for the Jobs First group and $180 for the AFDC group. 

‘'Total income includes AFDC/TFA and Food Stamp benefits, child support, earnings from employment, and income 
received from other sources. 

‘^otal income for other household members includes only income that the respondent reported is used to support her 
and her children. 



resources. (Text Box 4.2 provides some descriptive information on respondents who were neither 
working nor receiving welfare when interviewed.) 

VI„ Ssim paiclts dDff JdDbs Fnrsit ffdDr SintogrdDiinp s 

Although Jobs First increased employment, earnings, and income, these impacts may 
mask important differences across large groups of sample members. In some cases, the pro- 
gram’s impacts may be much larger for some subgroups. In the Miimesota Family Investment 
Program (MFIP), a welfare reform program that shares the financial incentives and mandatory 
employment services of Jobs First, people who had already spent two years or more on welfare 
when they entered the program increased their employment by more than 15 percentage points in 
response to the program.^’ In other cases, a program with time limits and mandated services may 
lower the income of particularly disadvantaged subgroups who cannot respond to the mandate 
and nonetheless lose welfare due to the time limit. An evaluation of the Florida Family Transi- 
tion Program (FTP), a program like Jobs First that combines a time limit with employment serv- 
ices and financial incentives, found that FTP decreased income significantly for individuals with 
no recent work experience who had not graduated from high school. 

This section investigates the impacts of Jobs First on three key subgroups — individuals 
who were applying for cash assistance when they were randomly assigned (applicants), those 
who were already receiving cash assistance when they were randomly assigned (recipients), and 
a particularly disadvantaged group of long-term recipients who had not graduated from high 
school and who had not worked in the year prior to random assignment. The section ends with a 

^'See Miller et al., 1997, for details on the MFIP program and early results from the random assignment evalua- 
tion. 

”See Bloom et al., 1999, for details on the FTP program and interim results from the random assignment 
evaluation. 
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Text Box 4.2 

CoMimecitkiiiiit’s Jobs First Program 



Jobs First Snnirvey Responndleiiiits Who Reported Not Working 
and Not Receiving TFA at the Tinne off the Interirni Client Smirvey Interview 



DeOnition 



Demographic 

Characteristics 



o This textbox describes the 9% of Jobs First survey respondents who reported not working 
at the time of interview and not having received TFA in the month prior to interview, 
o Nearly half (47%) of those who were fielded but not located for interview neither worked 

nor received TFA in quarter 6 according to state UI and TFA data sources. It is possible 
that the survey nonrespondents who were not working or receiving TFA had moved out 
of state or were otherwise difficult to locate because a current address was not available, 
o The survey information presented below describes the Jobs First survey respondents who 
were not working and not receiving TFA. See Appendix B for a discussion of survey 
respondents versus nonrespondents. 



Marital status Educational status 



Status 


% 


Status 


% 


Never married 


50.9 


High school diploma 


39.0 


Married and living with spouse 


13.5 


GED 


9.2 


Separated from spouse 


19.6 


Trade license 


12.8 


Divorced 


10.6 


Associate's degree 


4.4 


W idowed 


5.3 


Bachelor's degree 


2.1 



Housing and household composition 

None reported living alone but 46% reported being the sole adult in the household. Most 
(83%) reported renting their living quarters and 38% reported living in public or Section 8 
housing. Very few (2%) reported being pregnant at the time of interview and 17% had a 
baby since random assignment. 



Health insurance 

Most (82%) reported being covered by health insurance, usually Medicaid (76%). 

Employment and Many (39%) reported working since random assignment. About one-half (53%) reported 
Welfare History receiving TFA at some point since random assignment. Less than one-third (28%) reported 
neither receiving TFA nor working since random assignment. 



Other Financial 
Assistance 



Most (82%) reported receiving some source of financial assistance in the month prior to 
interview, such as Food Stamps, child support, “other” sources of aid, or assistance from 
other household members: 



Average Amount Received 



Source 


% 


of Those Receiving Assistance 


Food Stamps 


64.3 


$196 


Child support 


27.2 


$5)7 


Other source of aid 


9.6 


$452 


Assistance from other household members 


18.0 


$593 


Total aid 


82.3 


$506 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Interim Client Survey data, Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) 
earnings records, and Connecticut TFA records. 

NOTE: Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of 
subgroup members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being 
chosen to be interviewed. 
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comparison of impacts in the two sites in the Jobs First evaluation: New Haven and Manchester. 
To obtain increased confidence in the impacts for subgroups, results in this section use the full 
sample of individuals who were randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 
As a result, impacts are presented for only eight quarters, just after families began reaching the 
program’s time limit. 



In addition to looking for differing impacts for applicants and recipients, comparing the 
impacts of Jobs First for the two groups is important for a second reason. The evaluation of Jobs 
First is following a set group of individuals over four years to understand the effects of the new 
policy on their employment, welfare use, and income. At the same time, the State of Connecticut 
has begun a Jobs First program throughout the state, with the same policies as the program being 
studied in this report. When that statewide program has been in place for a few years, most re- 
cipients of cash assistance will have already been introduced to its policies. Indeed, many of 
them will have already reached the Jobs First time limit. In such an ongoing program, therefore, 
individuals will be introduced to the program when they apply for benefits. Impacts for appli- 
cants may therefore provide the best estimate of the impacts of a Jobs First program that has 
been in place for a few years.^^ 



1. Impacts for 5inidl5v5dliiiials applyiinig for caslh assistance at tlhe time off random 
assignment. Many individuals who leave welfare do so quickly, and do so to go to work. Gen- 
erally speaking, therefore, welfare applicants are expected to have relatively high employment 
rates, and Jobs First is likely to produce small increases in employment for this group. Welfare 
applicants might also be less likely to respond to the program’s financial incentives to work. If 
they never received AFDC prior to random assignment, they might not fully appreciate the 
relative generosity of the Jobs First earnings disregard. Nevertheless, the program’s enhanced 
disregard should produce substantially higher rates of welfare use among applicants who 
would have worked without receiving cash assistance, and the program’s higher asset limits 
might produce higher welfare use among applicants who would have been denied cash assis- 
tance under AFDC rules. 

Table 4.9 bears out these predictions. Jobs First did not encourage much additional em- 
ployment among applicants, but did increase their use of cash assistance. During the first six 
quarters after random assignment, about 50 percent of both research groups were employed on 
average in a quarter, and earnings for both groups were about $1,300 per quarter. During this pe- 
riod, however, the Jobs First group was significantly more likely to receive cash assistance and 
received about $200 per quarter more in cash zissistance payments than the AFDC group, an in- 
crease of about 30 percent. As a result income for this group was also about $200 more per 
month than under AFDC. 



the future, all families who begin to receive Jobs First benefits will do so when they apply for welfare 
benefits. Nevertheless, results for applicants are not perfect predictors of the impacts of an ongoing program. First, 
since Jobs First does not restrict parents’ ability to receive welfare as long as they comply with work requirements, 
some long-term recipients would always be part of the Jobs First program. In addition. Jobs First, the federal Tem- 
porary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) rules, and national changes in the social acceptability of receiving 
welfare might have changed who applies for cash assistance in Coimecticut. As a result, individuals who applied for 
cash assistance during the intake period of the Jobs First evaluation might differ fundamentally from future appli- 
cants. 
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Table 4,9 

CoEDieciticMf s Jobs First Program 
Impactts om Employinnieinitt, Eamnmgs, WellFare Use, amdl Imcoinnie 



for AppMcanntts amdl Redpnemtts 





Jobs First 


AFDC 




Percentage 


Outcome 


Group 


Group 


Difference 


Change 



Applicants 



Quarters 1-6 



Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


50.9 


48.3 


2.5 




5.2 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,289 


1,330 


-42 




- 3.1 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


64.8 


54.9 


10.0 




18.2 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


891 


687 


204 




29.6 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


65.2 


59.8 


5.4 




9.0 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings, 


378 


318 


60 




18.7 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,557 


2,336 


221 




9.5 


Quarter 8 












Ever employed (%) 


57.4 


53.4 


4.1 




7.6 


Earnings ($) 


1,912 


1,778 


134 




7.6 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


37.5 


36.2 


1.3 




3.5 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


498 


465 


33 




7.1 


Ever received Food Stamps (%) 


46.7 


43.5 


3.2 




7.4 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


279 


251 


28 




11.1 


and Food Stamps ($) 


2,690 


2,495 


195 




7.8 


Sample size 


901 


979 









Recipients 



Quarters 1-6 



Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


51.3 


40.4 


10.9 




27.1 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,044 


872 


172 




19.7 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


83.6 


78.1 


5.5 




7.1 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,241 


1,070 


171 




16.0 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


84.2 


83.1 


1.0 




1.2 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings. 


562 


517 


45 




8.8 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,848 


2,460 


388 




15.8 


Quarter 8 












Ever employed (%) 


56.8 


46.8 


10.0 




21.3 


Earnings ($) 


1,536 


1,286 


250 




19.4 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


50.6 


60.5 


-9.9 




- 16.4 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


724 


823 


-99 




- 12.0 


Ever received Food Stamps (%) 


65.8 


68.6 


-2.7 




- 4.0 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


431 


438 


-7 




- 1.6 


and Food Stamps ($) 


2,694 


2,546 


148 




5.8 


Sample size 


1,495 


1,428 
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Table 4.9 (continued) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 

Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. Thus, the 
period designated as "quarters 1 -6" includes the 1 8-month period starting in quarter 1 . The quarter of random 
assignment was omitted from the. summary measures because sample members may have had some earnings, 
AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent, **=5 percent, and *^=10 percent. 



Within 24 months of random assignment, about half of the 22.3 percent of applicants who 
had reached the Jobs First time limit had their benefits discontinued (results not shown in Table 
4.9). The effect of these case closures can be seen in the reduction in the program’s impact on 
use of cash assistance. In quarters 1-6, 10 percent more of the Jobs First group than the AFDC 
group received cash assistance. By quarter 8, this impact had decreased to 1 .3 percentage points. 
The fact that the time limit did not result in less use of cash assistance by the Jobs First group 
than the AFDC group in quarter 8 means that all sample members whose cases were closed 
would already have left AFDC before quarter 8 if they had been in the AFDC group. 

From the point of view of applicants, therefore, the Jobs First policy looks mostly posi- 
tive. Before any families reached the time limit, it increased income, and there is no reason to 
think it decreased income for any families. In the early part of the post-time limit period, it ap- 
pears that all families whose cases were closed by the time limit would have already been off 
cash assistance under AFDC. Moreover, income continued to be increased significantly for ap- 
plicants during the immediate post-time limit period. By providing extra income. Jobs First 
may provide an extra incentive for some individuals to apply for public assistance to receive 
the extra income accruing from the enhanced disregard. Some individuals may even cut back 
their work effort temporarily in order to meet the eligibility criteria for TFA, and then resume 
their previous work to take advantage of the program’s enhanced disregard.^"* Such behavior, if 
it occurs, could make the statewide Jobs First program more expensive than indicated by this 
report, without increasing employment or earnings of the extra individuals taking advantage of 
the enhanced disregard.^ 



^^After they begin receiving TFA, applicants can earn up to the federal poverty threshold without having their 
cash payments reduced. In order to qualify for benefits initially, however, an applicant must be earning less than the 
potential monthly cash assistance amount plus $90, unless the applicant had received cash assistance in one of the 
four months prior to applying (again). 

”Xhe idea that individuals will apply for welfare because of the TFA earnings disregard is sometimes called an 
entry effect. See Moffitt, 1992, for a theoretical discussion of entry effects and Moffitt, 1996, for simulated estimates 
of the likely magnitude of entry effects. In Canada, the Self-Sufficiency Project (SSP) contained a special study to 
look at entry effects caused by its generous financial incentive. The evidence from this experiment indicated that the 
entry effect would be small. However, SSP differed from Jobs First in one important aspect. Individuals were eligi- 
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The predicted impacts of Jobs First for applicants can almost be reversed for recipients of cash 
assistance at the time of random assignment. Because recipients are a more disadvantaged group, 
they will be less likely to work than applicants, and they may benefit from the assistance pro- 
vided by the Jobs First employment services. Because recipients are more familiar with AFDC 
rules, they might also appreciate more the opportunity presented by the Jobs First earnings disre- 
gard. For both reasons, the impact of Jobs First on employment among recipients should be quite 
large. At the same time, almost by definition the program cannot initially increase use of cash 
assistance for this group that is already receiving cash assistance at random assignment. Because 
the program is expected to increase employment, however, it should also produce welfare sav- 
ings for this group in the period after families begin reaching the time limit. 



Table 4.9 shows that the program produced double-digit increases in employment for re- 
cipients in the first two years of follow-up. Moreover, earnings increased substantially for this 
group — by more than $170 per quarter during the first six quarters of follow-up. Because indi- 
viduals in this subgroup were already receiving cash assistance at the time of random assign- 
ment, rates of use of cash assistance were quite high. In the first six quarters after random as- 
signment, 83.6 percent of the Jobs First group received cash assistance on average compared 
with 78.1 percent of the AFDC group. Nevertheless, this small change was statistically signifi- 
cant, as was the increase in cash assistance amounts of $171 per quarter. The combination of 
higher earnings and higher cash assistance payments produced substantially higher income for 
recipients in the early part of the follow-up period. During this period, average income for the 
Jobs First group was nearly $400 per quarter higher than for the AFDC group. 

Within 24 months of random assignment, 48.2 percent of recipients had reached the Jobs 
First time limit. Although most received extensions, 18.2 percent of recipients stopped receiving 
cash assistance after 21 months, implying that their cases were closed by the time limit. The ef- 
fects of these case closures can be seen in the reversal of the program’s impact on use of cash 
assistance. In quarters 1-6, the program increased use of cash assistance by 5.5 percentage points. 
In quarter 8, in comparison, 60.5 percent of the AFDC group received welfare compared with 
only 50.6 percent of the Jobs First group, a reduction of 9.9 percentage points due to Jobs First. 

Although income for the Jobs First group appeared to fall because of the imposition of 
the time limit — the average member of the Jobs First group had income of about $2,840 per 
quarter in quarters 1-6 but only about $2,690 in quarter 8 — the program continued to produce 
higher average income for the Jobs First group than for the AFDC group. In particular, an in- 
crease in earnings of $250 in quarter 8 was offset only partially by a decrease in cash assistance 
of $99, with Food Stamp benefits virtually the same for the two groups. The result was an aver- 
age income gain of $148 in quarter 8 because of Jobs First. Since the program’s impact on in- 



ble for SSP’s financial incentive only after being on welfare for a year. Jobs First individuals are eligible for the 
enhanced disregard as soon as they begin receiving welfare. Thus, the entry effect in Jobs First is likely to be much 
larger than the estimated entry effect in SSP. 

MFIP’s strong results applied only to recipients who had received welfare for 24 of the 36 months prior to 
random assignment (long-term recipients), the only group required to participate in employment and training serv- 
ices. Its results for short-term recipients and applicants were much weaker. In comparison, the Jobs First results pre- 
sented for recipients in this section are similar to results for long-term recipients. For simplicity, results are pre- 
sented for recipients and applicants rather than for the three subgroups studied in MFIP. 
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come was declining early in the period after the time limit, it is possible that income gains fi-om 
Jobs First will diminish over time and may eventually disappear. 

Imnacits for tlhie Most Bnsadvaimtogedl Welfare Recnipneimits 

Critics of time-limited welfare sometimes argue that time limits will hurt individuals who 
are incapable of working or finding other means of support. If those individuals are cut off wel- 
fare, their income may be substantially reduced and they may be thrust further into poverty. To 
investigate this possibility. Table 4.10 presents impacts of Jobs First for a particularly disadvan- 
taged group of sample members — individuals who received cash assistance for at least 22 of the 
24 months prior to random assignment, who had not received a high school diploma by the time 
of random assignment, and who had not worked in the year prior to random assignment.^’ Be- 
cause these individuals lack job skills and work experience, they are likely to have the hardest 
time finding employment. 

The results for quarters 1-6 are striking. Employment increased by more than 15 percent- 
age points. Earnings nearly doubled, fi-om $283 per quarter for the AFDC group to $518 per 
quarter for the Jobs First group. Income increased by $273 per quarter. 

On the other hand. Jobs First did not significantly increase receipt of cash assistance or 
cash assistance amounts for this group. This suggests that the same number of people left welfare 
for work in the Jobs First group as in the AFDC group, a somewhat surprising result considering 
that the Jobs First disregard probably would have allowed some of these people to continue re- 
ceiving cash assistance under Jobs First. 

A somewhat puzzling finding for the most disadvantaged recipients concerns the im- 
pact of Jobs First on the distribution of income. In quarter 6, the program increased the pro- 
portion of individuals with income exceeding $3,000 from about 20 percent to nearly 30 per- 
cent. However, virtually all of this increase appears to have come fi-om individuals who would 
have had income in the range of $2,400 to $3,000 in the quarter. This is an odd result in light 
of the fact that a single-parent family with two children would qualify for less than $2,400 in 
combined benefits fi-om AFDC and Food Stamps. Combined with the implication that the pri- 
mary effect of Jobs First for the most disadvantaged recipients was to increase employment 
among those who would have relied solely on public assistance, this result implies that most 
families who responded to Jobs First had more than two children and therefore received more 
than $2,400 per month under Jobs First.^* 

Table 4.10 shows the same outcomes for quarter 8, after some individuals would have 
reached the Jobs First time limit. After the time limit, the program continued to have impressive 
impacts on employment and earnings. As it did for the larger group of recipients described ear- 
lier, the program substantially decreased receipt of cash assistance and cash assistance amounts 



^’Specifically, this group includes all individuals who (1) had received AFDC in 22 of the 24 months prior to 
random assigmnent, according to administrative records; (2) had not received either a high school diploma or a 
GED, according to the BIF; and (3) had no earnings reported to the Connecticut UI system in the year prior to ran- 
dom assigmnent. 

^“impacts for this subgroup were further compared for sample members with three children or more and those 
with two children or fewer. The impacts of the program were substantially larger for those with three children or 
more. 
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Table 4.10 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 



Impacts on Employment, Earnings, Welfare Use, and Income 
for Most Disadvantaged* Sample Members 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 




Percentage 

Change 


Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


32.4 


17.0 


15.4 




90.7 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


518 


283 


235 




82.9 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


89.7 


88.0 


1.7 




2.0 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,382 


1,342 


40 




3.0 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


91.2 


92.2 


-1.0 




-1.1 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


634 


636 


-2 




- 0.3 


Average quarterly income from earnings, 
AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,534 


2,261 


273 




12.1 


Quarter 6 

Distribution of income (%) 
$0 


6.0 


5.2 


0.9 




16.4 


$1-$1,500 


12.6 


12.5 


0.2 




1.3 


$l,501-$2,400 


34.7 


37.7 


-3.1 




-8.1 


$2,401-53,000 


16.3 


24.5 


-8.1 




- 33.2 


More than $3,000 


30.3 


20.2 


10.2 




50.4 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


41.7 


25.3 


16.4 




64.7 


Earnings ($) 


787 


539 


248 




46.0 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


64.0 


75.0 


-11.0 




- 14.6 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


929 


1,097 


-168 




- 15.4 


Ever received Food Stamps (%) 


78.3 


81.9 


-3.6 




- 4.4 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 


534 


563 


-29 




- 5.2 


Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 


2,247 


2,187 


60 




2.7 


Distribution of income (%) 


$0 


9.8 


7.6 


2.2 




29.2 


$1-$1,500 


19.9 


15.8 


4.1 




25.8 


$1, 501-52,400 


29.3 


33.6 


-4.3 




-12.8 


$2,401-53,000 


14.8 


23.0 


-8.2 




- 35.6 


More than $3,000 


26.2 


20.0 


6.2 




31.1 


Sample size 


299 


250 









SOURCES; MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 
Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 
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Table 4.10 (comtinued) 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. Thus, the 
period designated as "quarters 1-6" includes the 18-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of random 
assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some earnings, 
AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ***=1 percent, **=5 percent, and *=10 percent. 

*"Most disadvantaged" individuals are those who did not have a high school diploma or GED certificate at 
random assignment, did not work for pay in the year prior to random assignment, and did receive AFDC in more than 
21 months during the two years prior to random assignment. 



in quarter 8. As a result, the program’s impact on income from earnings and public assistance 
had also largely disappeared by quarter 8. Table 4.10 also shows perhaps the most important re- 
sult of the table. In quarter 8, after the time limit had closed some welfare cases, the program 
might be increasing the number of individuals with very low income. More members of the Jobs 
First group than the AFDC group have no income, and more have income below $1,500 in the 
quarter. However, neither result is statistically significant because so few sample members fall 
into this most disadvantaged group. Likewise, more members of the Jobs First group than the 
AFDC group have income above $3,000 in the quarter. An important point bears mentioning 
again: Although Jobs First did not seem to produce lower income overall for the Jobs First group 
than for the AFDC group in quarter 8, it is possible that with fiirther follow-up data the program 
would cause diminished income relative to AFDC. 

C. iMroaictts bv SStte; New Hsaveim aiimdl Maiimclhiestter 

As discussed in Chapters 1 and 2, New Haven and Manchester are quite different places, 
with different implementation of the Jobs First program. Fewer sample members in New Haven 
had ever worked and fewer had worked in the year prior to random assignment. A higher pro- 
portion of sample members in Manchester were applying for cash assistance when they were 
randomly assigned, whereas a higher proportion in New Haven were already recipients of cash 
assistance. Considering these differences, one might expect impacts of Jobs First on employment 
and earnings to be smaller in Manchester than in New Haven, reflecting the program’s smaller 
impacts for applicants than for recipients. 

At the same time, the implementation of Jobs First was quite different in New Haven 
than in Manchester. Although the program’s impact on participation in job search was about 
the same in the two sites, New Haven also increased participation in education and training 
while Manchester reduced education and training. This reflects the emphasis on quick job 
entry in Manchester and the allowance of skill-building activities in New Haven. As a result 
of these differences, the program’s impacts on employment and earnings should be initially 
larger in Manchester than in New Haven, though such differences might not last throughout 
the follow-up period. 
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Finally, since more than three-fourths of the sample came from New Haven, the impacts 
for New Haven should more closely resemble impacts for the sample overall. 

Table 4. 1 1 shows the impacts of the program in the two sites for two time periods: the 
pre-time limit period of quarters 1-6 combined and the initial post-time limit period of quarter 8. 
Reflecting the greater number of applicants in Manchester, use of cash assistance by the AFDC 
group was much lower in the pre-time limit period in Manchester than in New Haven — 61.4 
percent in an average quarter compared with 7 1 .4 percent. At the same time, employment rates 
for the AFDC group were somewhat higher in Manchester — 48.1 percent compared with 42.0 
percent in New Haven. 

As expected, the program produced larger employment gains initially in Manchester than 
in New Haven. In the first six quarters after random assignment, employment increased by 12.8 
percentage points in an average quarter in Manchester, but only 6.1 percentage points in New 
Haven. The program’s impact on earnings was more than three times as high in Manchester as in 
New Haven — $187 compared with $53. In part, this reflects the smaller employment gains in 
New Haven. In part, however, it might reflect the emphasis on quick job entry in Manchester and 
the allowance of skill-building activities in New Haven. 

Although Manchester produced larger employment and earnings gains than New Haven, 
the program’s impacts on public assistance were about the same in both sites. Both significantly 
increased use of cash assistance (8.8 percentage points in Manchester and 6.8 percentage points 
in New Haven), and both significantly increased cash assistance payments ($ 1 93 per quarter in 
Manchester and $176 in New Haven). Likewise, both significantly increased use of Food Stamps 
and Food Stamp amounts. 

In both sites, income in the early part of the follow-up period was much higher for the 
Jobs First group than for the AFDC group. In Manchester, income increased by $444 per quarter, 
or nearly 20 percent. In New Haven, the increase was $206 per quarter, or about 8 percent. 

Even though the program impacts and the sample composition were quite different in the 
two sites, about the same proportion of the Jobs First group had benefits discontinued by the time 
limit — 16.2 percent in Manchester and 15.1 percent in New Haven. Reflecting this similarity, 
the program’s impacts on public assistance were similar in the two sites in quarter 8. In both 
sites, the program reduced use of cash assistance by about 5.5 percentage points, reduced cash 
assistance payments by about $50 per quarter, and had little effect on Food Stamp use and 
amounts. 

Although Manchester initially had much larger employment and earnings gains than New 
Haven, the situation was much different in quarter 8. The program’s impacts on employment 
were about the same in both sites. This may reflect AFDC group catch-up in Manchester, where 
members of the Jobs First group were encouraged to take a job quickly and where many mem- 
bers of the AFDC group were applicants who would normally find a job within two years of ran- 
dom assignment. Perhaps more siirprising is the impact on earnings in the two sites. In Man- 
chester, earnings impacts declined from $187 per quarter in quarters 1-6 to a statistically insig- 
nificant $89 in quarter 8. In New Haven, in contrast, the program’s effects on earnings almost 
quintupled, from $53 per quarter in the initial follow-up period to $244 in quarter 8. The growing 
impacts in New Haven may reflect the skill-building activities allowed in that site. However, 
given that the Manchester impact on earnings declined very late in the follow-up period, it is not 
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Table 4.11 



Cosinecdciit*s Jobs First Frogramni 

Innnpacts om EinmployiiBeMt, EarMirngs, Welfare Use, aMd lEconme 
for Manacbester and New Havenn 





Jobs First 


AFDC 




Percentage 


Outcome 


Group 


Group 


Difference 


Change 



Manchester 



Quarters 1-6 



Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


61.0 


48.1 


12.8 


000 


26.6 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,381 


1,195 


187 


00 


15.6 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


70.2 


61.4 


8.8 


000 


14.3 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


979 


786 


193 


000 


24.6 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


66.2 


62.5 


3.7 


0 


6.0 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings, 


412 


348 


64 


000 


18.5 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,772 


2,328 


444 


000 


19.1 


Quarter 8 












Ever employed (%) 


63.4 


55.2 


8.1 


000 


14.7 


Earnings ($) 


1,896 


1,806 


89 




5.0 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


34.6 


40.0 


-5.4 


00 


- 13.5 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


459 


521 


-62 




- 12.0 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


43.7 


44.6 


-0.9 




- 2.0 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


264 


263 


1 




0.4 


and Food Stamps ($) 


2,622 


2,592 


29 




1.1 


Sample size 


591 


584 









New Haven 



Quarters 1-6 



Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


48.1 


42.0 


6.1 




14.5 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,062 


1,009 


53 




5.2 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


78.2 


71.4 


6.8 




9.5 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,142 


966 


176 




18.2 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


80.1 


77.7 


2.5 




3.2 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


514 


470 


45 




9.6 


Average quarterly income from earnings. 












AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,718 


2,444 


274 




11.2 


Quarter 8 












Ever employed (%) 


55.1 


47.5 


7.6 




16.0 


Earnings ($) 


1,618 


1,374 


244 




17.8 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


48.8 


54.5 


-5.7 


090 


- 10.4 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


689 


736 


-47 


0 


- 6.4 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


63.0 


63.3 


-0.4 




- 0.6 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 


405 


399 


6 




1.6 


Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 












and Food Stamps ($) 


2,712 


2,507 


206 


000 


8.2 


Sample size 


1,805 


1,823 
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Table 4.11 (cosiltliniped) 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 

Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving AFDC/TFA 
or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. Thus, the 
period designated as "quarters 1 -6" includes the 1 8-month period starting in quarter 1 . The quarter of random 
assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some earnings, 

AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ’="=”=‘=1 percent, percent, and *=10 percent. 



possible at this time to determine whether or not this is indicative of a real trend. With longer 
follow-up, which will be available in the final report on the Jobs First evaluation, it will be 
clearer whether differences in impacts between New Haven and Manchester were ongoing or 
temporary. 

VIE. BggcmggBdMm 

Connecticut’s Jobs First program is an interesting version of time-limited welfee. By 
combining the big carrot of a very generous financial incentive with the gently wielded stick of a 
time limit, it combines some of the positive aspects of the most successful programs designed to 
encourage welfare recipients to work. 

Like welfare-to-work programs that use employment services to help welfare recipients 
find a job. Jobs First significantly increased employment and earnings in the period before any 
families reached the time limit. Unlike those programs. Jobs First also increased income, al- 
though this was not an explicit goal of the policy. In a typical program with employment serv- 
ices, earnings gained by people who find a job have been offset by reductions in their welfare 
benefits, and their income from earnings and public assistance has remained largely un- 
changed. Jobs First avoids this pitfall by including a generous earnings disregard that helped 
produce some of the largest impacts on income ever seen in a program designed to encourage 
welfare recipients to work. 

The Jobs First financial incentive allows working TFA recipients to keep their entire wel- 
fare check if they earn less than the federal poverty threshold. Although this provided higher in- 
come to welfare recipients, it also resulted in substantially higher expenditures on public assis- 
tance. This is where the benefit of the time limit for the government budget can be seen. By 
eventually closing the cases of individuals who work and reach the program’s time limit, the 
program limited how long it paid the expensive financial bonus for many working TFA recipi- 
ents. At the same time, closing cases has helped the program begin to recoup some of the extra 
cash assistance payments that were used to encourage work. 

A potential problem with time limits is that they could eliminate welfare for individuals 
who are not working and who may have difficulty finding other means of support. In Jobs First, 
however, average income under the time-limited policy was no less than average income imder 
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AFDC during the period immediately after families began reaching the time limit. This may re- 
flect the way the program’s time limit has been implemented. Most individuals whose cases were 
closed by the time limit had been working and earning more than the payment standard when the 
time limit was reached. This has ensured that most of them had some means of support in the 
period immediately after their cases were closed. 

Perhaps most remarkable are the effects of Jobs First on the most disadvantaged welfare 
recipients who may have difficulty finding and keeping a job. If time limits end welfare for these 
individuals, their families may end up in much greater hardship, having lost the benefits of pub- 
lic assistance but not having replaced assistance with earnings. Once again. Jobs First has largely 
avoided this pitfall so far by closing welfare cases primarily of individuals who are working 
when they reach the time limit. Moreover, like other recently tested programs with financial in- 
centives, the program was especially successful at increasing employment and earnings for this 
group. As a result, the program has increased their self-sufficiency, ensured that the cost of the 
financial bonus for them would be time-limited, but also ensured that they would not be left 
without a safety net. 

Although the effects for this most disadvantaged group have been quite encouraging, re- 
sults for individuals who were applying for cash assistance at the time of random assignment 
suggest a possible way of improving the Jobs First policy if the goal is to encourage employment 
and reduce use of public assistance at lower cost to the government. Because applicants are very 
likely to work without the extra incentives and services of Jobs First, the program did not in- 
crease employment much for this group. By allowing them to continue receiving cash assistance, 
however, the enhanced earnings disregard of Jobs First increased their cash assistance payments 
by quite a bit. In other words, Connecticut paid considerably more in cash assistance, but 
achieved no significant gains in employment or earnings for this group. In contrast, the program 
did substantially increase employment and earnings for individuals already receiving cash assis- 
tance at the time of random assignment. Because many of these individuals would have contin- 
ued receiving cash assistance under the AFDC policy, this increase in employment and earnings 
was accompanied by smaller increases in cash assistance payments. These results suggest that 
Jobs First might achieve its most positive results at much less expense if it were to offer its fi- 
nancial incentives only to individuals who have been receiving cash assistance for some time. 

Although many of the Jobs First results are positive, there was a troubling finding as 
well. There is some evidence that in the period immediately after some families had reached the 
time limit, a small group of families may have less income under Jobs First than they would have 
had imder AFDC. These families, who presumably lost their cash assistance because of the time 
limit may represent the few individuals whose cases were closed despite their not having a job or 
not earning more than the payment standard. Some may have lost their job after their case was 
closed and not yet reapplied for cash assistance, do not know they can reapply, or have reapplied 
and been denied. 

It is too soon to know whether the mostly positive results or this one troubling finding are 
indicative of the futme impacts of Jobs First. Many of the findings in this chapter are based on a 
two-and-a-half-year follow-up period for only half the individuals who were randomly assigned, 
a period that ends three calendar quarters after individuals began reaching the program’s time 
limit. During those three quarters, the initially positive effect of the program on family income 
disappeared, and members of the Jobs First group had neither higher nor lower income on aver- 
age than members of the AFDC group. Only with a longer follow-up period can the long-term 
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effects of the program be known. If the findings at the end of the follow-up period examined in 
this chapter persist, then income will be as high under Jobs First after the time limit as under 
AFDC, and many families will still have benefited fi'om higher income in the pre-time limit pe- 
riod. If, on the other hand, the trend over the last few quarters of follow-up continues, families 
who have reached the Jobs First time limit may find themselves with substantially less income 
than they would have had under AFDC, offsetting the gains in income from the period prior to 
the time limit. In either case, however, the program appears to have achieved its goal of replac- 
ing welfare with work for many people. 
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This appendix reviews three separate but related studies of Connecticut’s welfare reform 
initiative, Jobs First. It appears in nearly identical form in reports issued by all three studies in 
early 2000. 

The three related studies for Connecticut include: 

o The overall evaluation of Jobs First, including assessments of adults and chil- 
dren at 18 and 36 months following random assignment to the new program or 
a control (AFDC) group. This effort is directed by the Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation (MDRC), as detailed in the present report. 

o Tracking of preschool-aged children and their families, focusing on the par- 
ent’s quality of family life, parenting practices, social and economic support 
of child rearing, and the quality of child care selected by mothers as they face 
welfare-to-work pressures. This study is part of the three-state Growing Up in 
Poverty (GUP) Project, conducted by researchers at Yale University and the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

o Tracking older children and their families, focusing on how the mental health 
of mothers and other factors influence their employability and medium-term 
earnings. This study is being conducted by researchers at the Department of 
Epidemiology and Public Health at the Yale School of Medicine. 



I. Tine OveraM J(D)Ib§ Fiirsit EvaMaUndDnii 

The evaluation was originally required as a condition of the federal waivers that allowed 
Connecticut to implement Jobs First. In 1997, Connecticut received enhanced federal fimding 
from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) to support continuation of the 
evaluation. The state later received a second federal grant to expand the study to examine Jobs 
First’s impact on the well-being of children. 

The evaluation began in 1996 and is scheduled to end in late 2001. It focuses on two of 
the state’s welfare offices, Manchester and New Haven.' It includes three major components: 

0 Inrapactt amalysns. This provides estimates of the changes generated by Jobs 
First in clients’ employment rates and earnings, rates and amounts of welfare 
receipt, family income, the extent of welfare dependency, child well-being, 
and other outcomes, compared with the welfare system (AFDC) that preceded 
it. 

o InmpleMeinittattnoini analysis. This component examines how Jobs First is oper- 
ated by staff in the research sites. It assesses whether Jobs First’s policies have 
translated into concrete changes in the day-to-day operations of the welfare 

'In a separate but related study, MDRC examined the post-welfare experiences of a group of families whose 
welfare cases were closed when they reached Jobs First’s 21-month time limit on cash assistance receipt. Funded by 
the State of Coimecticut, the Post-Time Limit Tracking Study focused on six areas: Bridgeport, Hartford, Manches- 
ter, New Haven, Norwich, and Waterbury. 





system and identifies obstacles that have been encountered. This information 
is needed in order to understand Jobs First’s impact, and it may help Con- 
necticut’s Department of Social Services (DSS) to identify ways to improve 
the program’s performance. 

o leimeit-costt analysis. This analysis uses data from the impact study, along 
with fiscal data, to compare the financial benefits and costs generated by Jobs 
First for both taxpayers and eligible families. 

A. Researcllii TTBssipini aimdl IIDaita Sonrces 

The evaluation uses a random assignment research design to assess the program’s im- 
pacts. During 1996 and early 1997, several thousand welfare applicants and recipients in Man- 
chester and New Haven were assigned, at random, to one of two groups: the Jobs First group, 
whose members are subject to the welfare reform policies, and the Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children (AFDC) group, whose members are subject to the prior welfare rules. Because peo- 
ple were assigned to the groups through a random process, any differences that emerge between 
the two groups over time — for example, in employment rates or income — can be attributed to 
Jobs First. The evaluation will eventually follow members of the two groups for up to four years. 

The evaluation uses a wide variety of data sources to assess Jobs First’s implementation, 
effects, and costs. These include: 

o Baseliime data. Virtually all sample members completed (via a brief interview) 
a one-page form describing their demographic and socioeconomic character- 
istics at the time that they were randomly assigned. 

o AdMinistrative records. The State of Connecticut has provided MDRC with 
data on individuals’ monthly cash assistance and Food Stamp payments and 
quarterly earnings in jobs covered by the state’s unemployment insurance (UI) 
system. 

o Follow-imp surveys. MDRC has subcontracted with Roper Starch Worldwide 
(RSW) to conduct two surveys of the Jobs First and AFDC groups. The sur- 
veys capture information that cannot be obtained from the administrative rec- 
ords (for example, job characteristics, household income, and participation in 
work-related activities). 

The Interim Client Survey, completed in 1999, was administered about 18 months after 
each respondent’s date of random assignment. A total of 772 people were interviewed, including 
the preschool- and school-aged child and family samples co-financed by the Yale-Berkeley study 
teams. The second survey, administered about 36 months after each person’s random assignment 
date, will include more than 2,000 respondents. It began in mid- 1999 and is scheduled to be 
completed in mid-2000. The second survey includes a special module of questions focused on 
the well-being of respondents’ children; these questions are asked of all respondents who have at 
least one child between the ages of 5 and 12 at the time of the interview (RSW also conducted 
two surveys as part of the Post-Time Limit Tracking Study). 
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B. Early Evaliuialtnoini Renorte 

MDRC has produced several reports as part of the Jobs First Evaluation and the Post- 
Time Limit Tracking Study. The project’s final report is scheduled for completion in late 2001. 
A companion report will examine the program’s impact on the well-being of children. 



II. Relattedl Stadlnes C^mdiiEcttedl bv ttlhie Yaile°Berlkelev Megearclh T(eams 

The State of Connecticut and MDRC came together with Yale University researchers in 
1997 to explore how Jobs First and collateral child care programs may affect the well-being of 
participating parents and children. They were joined by scholars from the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

The second study, led by Yale’s Sharon Lynn Kagan and Berkeley’s Bruce Fuller, fo- 
cuses on single mothers with preschool-aged children. The third study, led by Yale’s Sarah Hor- 
witz, assesses families with older children. 

All three studies being released in early 2000, including the present one, use data from 
the Interim Client Survey. Figure A.l illustrates how the samples for the overall survey were se- 
lected. 



The uppermost box represents the full research sample for the Jobs First evaluation. It in- 
cludes 4,803 single-parent cases randomly assigned to the Jobs First and AFDC groups between 
January 1996 and early 1997.^ Individuals were randomly assigned when they came to the DSS 
office to apply for welfare or to have their eligibility for benefits reviewed. 

As the figure shows, a subset of the full research sample was selected for the Interim Cli- 
ent Survey. That survey included three separate sections: 

o Core nModliiiile. All respondents answered a set of questions focusing on par- 
ticipation in employment-related activities since random assignment, charac- 
teristics of all jobs held since random assignment, household income in the 
month prior to the interview, and other issues. MDRC led the analysis of these 
questions. 

o Yomiinig clhnM imodliiiile. This set of questions was administered to all respon- 
dents with a child between 1 8 and 36 months old at the time of the interview. 

It focused on child care and child well-being. The GUP Project funded this 
module and is leading its analysis. 

o Older cIinM mmodmile. This set of questions was administered to all respon- 
dents who had a child between 3 and 9 years old (but no child between 1 8 and 
36 months old). Its content was similar to that of the young child module. The 



total of 6,1 15 people were randomly assigned. However, four categories of people have been excluded from 
the analysis: 677 cases that included no adult recipient at the point of random assignment, 387 two-parent cases, 240 
cases that were randomly assigned in error, and 8 cases for which no Social Security number was available. 
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Connecticut legislature funded this module, and Professor Horwitz is leading 
its analysis. 

Figure A. 1 shows that, in order to maximize the number of respondents for the young 
child module, the sample that was selected for the Interim Client Survey first included all fe- 
males in the full sample who were randomly assigned between September 1996 and January 
1997 (the end of the sample intake period) and who had at least one child under 18 months old at 
the time of random assignment; these children would have been between 1 8 and 36 months old at 
the time of the interview (n=286). Second, the sample comprised a random subset of all other 
sample members assigned during the period (n=678). 

In sum, the entire Connecticut sample included 964 people selected for the fielded survey 
sample. RSW located and interviewed 772 (80 percent) of these people. A total of 293 of the re- 
spondents completed the young child module and the three-state GUP analysis.^ A total of 288 of 
the respondents completed the older child module for the Yale public health study. For greater 
comparability with California and Florida, the GUP analysis includes 1 8 cases in which the focal 
child was 36-42 months of age (total n=31 1). The remaining 191 respondents completed only the 
core module. MDRC’s analysis focuses on all 772 respondents. However, since individuals with 
young children were oversampled, MDRC’s analysis used a weighting process to ensure that 
such cases do not disproportionately affect the results. 



^This figure includes 234 people who were initially identified as having a child under 1 8 months old at the time 
of random assigiunent and 59 people who did not have a child under 1 8 months old at random assigiunent, but who 
nonetheless had a child between 1 8 and 36 months old when interviewed. The second group includes, for example, 
people who gave birth within 6 months after their random assigiunent date. 
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Figure A. 1 



Connecticut's Jobs First Program 
Key Sampfles Used nn ComtimectncEit Welfare Keforim Sttundnes 
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The goal of random assignment is to create two comparable groups for the purpose of un- 
biased causal inference. This appendix examines whether or not the goal has been met within the 
full sample as well as within two primary subsamples used throughout the report: the early co- 
hort and the Interim Client Survey respondents! It also explores whether or not the survey sample 
is representative of the fielded and full samples and discusses the reliability of data sources used 
in the report. 

As outlined in Chapter 1, the 4,803 welfare recipients randomly assigned to either the 
Jobs First group or the AFDC group comprise the full sample. Of these, the early cohort refers to 
those sample members for whom there are 30 months of follow-up because they were randomly 
assigned during the first six months of the sample intake period. The 964 sample members who 
were selected to be interviewed for the Interim Client Survey are referred to as ilaQ fielded sam- 
ple. Those who actually completed the survey are the respondents, and those who were fielded 
but did not complete the survey are the nonrespondents. 



lo JoCds Fnrsit aiinidl AFBC Grounps nna itliie Fmll Sammiple 

The unadjusted impact estimates may be biased if the Jobs First group was not compara- 
ble to the AFDC group at the time of random assigrunent. That is, the impacts may be due to 
baseline differences in the two groups and not to the Jobs First program itself. Table B.l presents 
demographic, family, employment, education, public assistance, and housing characteristics of 
the Jobs First and AFDC groups at random assignment. The AFDC group was more likely to 
have earnings in the year prior to random assigrunent, to be employed at the time of random as- 
sigrunent, and to have a high school diploma. Jobs First group members had more children than 
AFDC group members and were more likely to be current welfare recipients and to have 5 to 10 
years of prior welfare receipt. 

The designation of sample members to research groups on the basis of chance is what 
determines comparability of characteristics across randomly assigned groups. Since the compa- 
rability of groups is probabilistic, it is possible that significant differences between the groups 
occurred owing to chance. However, since causal inference relies on the comparability of groups 
and because there were systematic differences between the two research groups at baseline, all 
impacts presented in this report were regression-adjusted to control for earnings, employment, 
and welfare receipt in the year prior to random assignment. Comparisons of the adjusted and un- 
adjusted impacts (not shown) illustrate that adjustment made little difference in the results. 



II. Eaiirlv C(D)ll]i(D)irlt 

This section investigates to what extent the early cohort is representative of the full sam- 
ple by comparing the baseline characteristics of the early cohort with those of the later cohort 
(individuals randomly assigned after June 1996). Table B.2 presents demographic, family, em- 
ployment, education, public assistance, and housing characteristics of the early and later cohorts. 
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CoEimecitiiciuilt’s Jobs First Frogram 

SeEectted dharactternsttncs offSaimiiiple Meinnilbers 
alt iHhie Tninnie olTRainidoiiini Assnginiiiinieinitt, by Researclh Gronnp 



Characteristic 


Jobs First Group 


AFDC Group 




Demoeraohic characteristics 
Age (%) 


Under 20 


8.7 


8.6 




20-24 


20.1 


21.3 




25-34 


41.2 


41.4 




35 or over 


30.1 


28.7 




Average age (years) 


30.7 


30.6 




Race/ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


38.3 


36.9 




Black, non-Hispanic 


38.9 


39.3 




Hispanic 


21.9 


22.9 




Other 


0.9 


0.9 




FanniDv statins 
Marital status (%) 


Never married 


65.4 


66.1 




Married, living with spouse 


1.4 


1.2 




Married, living apart 


14.5 


13.2 




Separated 


5.8 


5.2 




Divorced 


12.0 


13.1 




Widowed 


0.9 


1.3 




Number of children (%) 


None® 


8.6 


11.1 




1 


41.4 


40.1 




2 


26.5 


27.5 




3 


14.5 


14.2 




4 or more 


9.0 


7.2 




Average number of children 


1.8 


1.7 




Youngest child's age (%) 


2 or under 


37.3 


37.4 




3-5 


23.1 


24.1 




6 or over 


39.6 


38.6 




Fmolovment status 


Ever worked (%) 


87.9 


88.6 




Ever worked full time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


57.6 


57.2 




Any earnings in past 1 2 months (%) 


45.8 


50.0 




Employed at random assignment (%) 


21.6 


24.0 


0 



(continued) 
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Table B.l (continued) 



Characteristic 


Jobs First Group 


AFDC Group 


Educational status 






Highest degree/diploma earned (%) 






GED" 


12.1 


10.6 


High school diploma 


46.2 


49.8 


Technical/2-year college degree 


4.9 


4.2 


4-year (or more) college degree 


1.7 


2.0 


None of the above 


35.0 


33.4 


Highest grade completed in school (average) 


11.2 


11.3 


Enrolled in education or training during 
the past 12 months (%) 


20.9 


21.1 


Fublic assistance status 






Aid status (%) 






Applicant 


36.9 


40.0 


Recipient 


63.1 


60.0 


Total prior AFDC receipt‘d (%) 






None 


18.0 


19.0 


Less than 2 years 


23.1 


23.6 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


21.3 


23.3 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


21.5 


19.3 ^ 


1 0 years or more 


16.2 


14.8 


Resided as a child in a household 
receiving AFDC (%) 


24.8 


25.8 


Housine status 






Current housing status (%) 






Public housing 


11.2 


10.8 


Subsidized housing 


24.4 


23.8 


Emergency or temporary housing 


1.3 


1.2 


None of the above 


63.1 


64.3 


Sample size 


2,318 


2,324 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Background Information Form data. 

NOTES: A total of 161 sample members with missing Background Information Forms are not included in the 
table. 

Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as = 1 percent, = 5 percent, and * = 10 percent. 

“This category includes sample members who were pregnant with their first child at the time of random 
assignment. 

Vhe General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

‘^This refers to the total number of months accumulated from one spell or more on an individual's own or 
spouse’s AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent’s name. 





Table B.2 



Connecticut's Jobs First Program 



Sdectedl Clnaracternstncs off Sample Members 
at tbe Time off Ramdlom Assngmmemt, by Imtake Pernod 



Characteristic 


Early Cohort 


Later Cohort 


BemoeraDhic characteristics 
Age (%) 


Under 20 


9.6 


7.8 


20-24 


21.3 


20.2 


25-34 


40.9 


41.7 


35 or over 


28.2 


30.4 


Average age (years) 


30.3 


30.9 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


35.9 


38.9 


Black, non-Hispanic 


40.1 


38.4 


Hispanic 


23.1 


21.9 


Other 


1.0 


0.9 


Familv status 
Marital status (%) 


Never married 


65.6 


65.9 


Married, living with spouse 


1.5 


1.2 


Married, living apart 


14.4 


13.3 


Separated 


5.6 


5.5 


Divorced 


12.1 


12.9 


Widowed 


0.9 


1.3 


Number of children (%) 


None* 


9.7 


10.0 


1 


42.4 


39.4 


2 


25.4 


28.2 


3 


13,7 


14.8 


4 or more 


8.9 


7.5 


Average number of children 


1.7 


1.7 


Youngest child’s age (%) 


2 or under 


39.3 


35.8 


3-5 


22.2 


24.7 


6 or over 


38.6 


39.5 


EmDlovment status 


Ever worked (%) 


87.1 


89.2 


Ever worked full time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


57.0 


57.8 


Any earnings in past 1 2 months (%) 


48.3 


47.5 


Employed at random assignment (%) 


20.5 


24.7 



(continued) 
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Table B.2 (conudniuied) 



Characteristic 


Early Cohort 


Later Cohort 


Educsitiional status 

Highest degree/diploma earned (%) 


GED*" 


11.7 


11.1 


High school diploma 


47.3 


48.6 


Technical/2-year college degree 


5.4 


3.9 


4-year (or more) college degree 


2.0 


1.8 


None of the above 


33.8 


34.6 


Highest grade completed in school (average) 


11.2 


11.3 


Enrolled in education or training during 


the past 1 2 months (%) 


24.4 


18.2 *** 


Public assistance status 
Aid status (%) 


Applicant 


33.3 


42.5 *** 


Recipient 


66.7 


57.5 


Total prior AFDC receipt® (%) 


None 


16.2 


20.4 *** 


Less than 2 years 


29.8 


18.2 *** 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


20.7 


23.6 


5 years or more but less than 1 0 years 


19.1 


21.4 


10 years or more 


14.2 


16.5 


Resided as a child in a household 


receiving AFDC (%) 


25.8 


24.9 


Mousing status 
Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


10.7 


11.2 


Subsidized housing 


23.1 


24.9 


Emergency or temporary housing 


1.6 


1.0 


None of the above 


64.7 


62.9 


Sample size 


2,061 


2,581 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Background Information Form data. 



NOTES: The early cohort includes sample members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. The 
later cohort includes those assigned between July 1996 and February 1997. 

A total of 161 sample members with missing Background Information Forms are not included in the table. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as *** = 1 percent, ** = 5 percent, and * = 10 percent. 

Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

“This category includes sample members who were pregnant with their first child at the time of random 
assignment. 

**The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

'This refers to the total number of months accumulated from one spell or more on an individual's own or 
spouse's AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent’s name. 
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The table shows that the early and later cohorts differ on a number of baseline characteristics. 
Since only half of those who applied for benefits between January and July 1996 went through 
the random assignment process, the early cohort contained more recipients than the later cohort 
and, therefore, it is not surprising that differences in baseline characteristics emerge. Tables C.2 
and C.3 (in Appendix C) show that similar impacts emerge between the early cohort and the full 
sample for quarters 1-8 despite the baseline differences. 



in. Iimtterniiffli ClSemtl: Siuiirviev Sammirole 

Much information presented in this report originated from the Interim Client Survey, in- 
cluding information regarding transmission of program messages, perceptions of the time limit, 
participation in activities, child care, effects of the time limit and other Jobs First features, 
monthly earnings, number of hours worked, hourly wages, job characteristics, and household 
characteristics. Eighty percent of the fielded sample members completed the survey. While this is 
a high response rate, two issues must be addressed in order to ensure the validity of survey re- 
sponses. The first concerns differences between the Jobs First and AFDC survey respondents in 
baseline characteristics. The second deals with whether or not the survey respondents are repre- 
sentative of the fielded and full samples. These issues are discussed below. 

A. Jobs First amid AFDC Gropps Wiftinn the Servey Samminille 

As noted above, the Jobs First sample must be comparable to the AFDC sample in order 
for the impact estimates to reflect the effects of the program and not differences between two 
groups at random assignment. Since there were baseline differences between Jobs First and 
AFDC groups within the full sample, one would also expect baseline differences among the sur- 
vey respondent sample. Table B.3 presents the baseline characteristics of the Jobs First and 
AFDC siuwey respondents. As expected, there were baseline differences between the groups. 
Jobs First survey respondents were less likely to be widowed, to have earnings in the year prior 
to random assignment, and to have a college degree at random assignment. All survey impacts 
were regression-adjusted to control for these baseline differences. 



Another concern when survey response rates are not 100 percent is that the sample mem- 
bers who completed the survey are different from those who did not. If this is the case, the im- 
pact estimates for the survey respondents may apply only to the individuals who responded and 
may not be generalizable to the fielded and full samples. While a chi-square statistic indicated no 
association between interview status and research group among fielded sample members, it is 
possible that the characteristics of the respondents differ systematically from the nonrespondents. 
Table B.4 shows the probability of survey response associated with baseline characteristics. Re- 
spondents were more likely to be recipients, a generally more disadvantaged group than appli- 
cants, implying that the respondents may be more disadvantaged than the nonrespondents. Re- 
spondents were more likely to be living in public or subsidized housing, to have never married, 
to be Afncan-American, to have ever worked, and to be working at random assignment. Respon- 
dents were less likely to be of Hispanic or “other” ethnicity and to be married and living apart 
from their spouse. To test how these differences may have affected the impacts, comparisons 
were made (not shown) between the adjusted impacts of survey and fielded sample members for 



Table B.3 

CoEECCiticiiJit's Jobs First Program 

Selected Characteristics off Survey Respomdeimts 
at tie Time off Random Assignment, toy Research Group 



Characteristic 


Jobs First Group 


AFDC Group 


PemoeraiDhic characteristics 
Age (%) 


Under 20 


11.3 


8.3 


20-24 


17.4 


20.9 


25-34 


41.5 


39.6 


35 or over 


29.9 


31.2 


Average age (years) 


30.4 


30.6 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


39.2 


38.9 


Black, non-Hispanic 


41.1 


41.2 


Hispanic 


18.6 


19.6 


Other 


1.1 


0.3 


Familv status 
Marital status (%) 


Never married 


68.3 


67.0 


Married, living with spouse 


1.2 


1.2 


Married, living apart 


14.5 


12.9 


Separated 


3.6 


3.3 


Divorced 


12.2 


13.8 


Widowed 


0.2 


1.8 ** 


Number of children (%) 


None® 


10.8 


9.0 


1 


37.6 


42.0 


2 


30.1 


30.8 


3 


12.9 


14.1 


4 or more 


8.6 


4.1 


Average number of children 


1.7 


1.6 


Youngest child's age (%) 


2 or under 


39.7 


41.0 


3-5 


22.3 


23.2 


6 or over 


38.0 


35.8 


EmDlovment status 


Ever worked (%) 


93.0 


91.9 


Ever worked full time for 6 months or more 


for one employer (%) 


56.3 


57.9 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


44.1 


51.4 


Employed at random assignment (%) 


23.5 


28.1 



(continued) 
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Table E.3 (comiMiniiiiied) 



Characteristic 


Jobs First Group 


AFDC Group 


Educational status 

Highest degree/diploma earned (%) 


GED" 


11.3 


8.3 


High school diploma 


45.9 


51.6 


Technical/2 -year college degree 


4.7 


3.3 


4-year (or more) college degree 


1.4 


3.4 


None of the above 


36.7 


33.5 


Highest grade completed in school (average) 


11.3 


11.3 


Enrolled in education or training during 


the past 12 months (%) 


17.0 


16.0 


Public assistance status 
Aid status (%) 


Applicant 


41.8 


46.0 


Recipient 


58.2 


54.0 


Total prior AFDC receipt‘d (%) 


None 


21.9 


22.8 


Less than 2 years 


16.5 


18.6 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


22.4 


25.5 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


22.1 


17.5 


1 0 years or more 


17.1 


15.6 


Resided as a child in a household 


receiving AFDC (%) 


22.3 


23.8 


Mousing status 
Current housing status (%) 


Public housing 


11.5 


12.2 


Subsidized housing 


23.8 


25.1 


Emergency or temporary housing 


0.3 


1.4 


None of the above 


64.4 


61.3 


Sample size 


379 


393 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Background Information Form data. 

NOTES: Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as = 1 percent, = 5 percent, and •> = 10 percent. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of 
subgroup members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being 
chosen to be interviewed. 

“This category includes sample members who were pregnant with their first child at the time of random 
assignment. 

^he General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is 
intended to signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

‘This refers to the total number of months accumulated from one spell or more on an individual's own or 
spouse's AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent's name. 
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Table B.4 

Coimectkiuit’s Jobs Fnrst Frograim 



Selected Onairacteiristics off Fielded Survey Sample Members 
at tine Time off Ramdom AssigEmentj by Imterview Statnns 



Characteristic 


Nonrespondent 


Respondent 


Bemoeraohic characteristics 






Age (%) 






Under 20 


8.9 


9.8 


20-24 


20.3 


19.2 


25-34 


40.6 


40.5 


35 or over 


30.2 


30.5 


Average age (years) 


30.7 


30.5 


Race/ethnicity (%) 






White, non-Hispanic 


36.4 


39.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


32.5 


41.1 


Hispanic 


26.6 


19.1 


Other 


4.6 


0.7 '5"'' 


Familv status 






Marital status (%) 






Never married 


61.2 


67.6 '5' 


Married, living with spouse 


2.3 


1.2 


Married, living apart 


22.2 


13.7 


Separated 


3.4 


3.4 


Divorced 


9.2 


13.0 


Widowed 


1.7 


1.0 


Number of children (%) 






None^ 


11.7 


9.9 


1 


41.1 


39.8 


2 


28.5 


30.5 


3 


13.1 


13.5 


4 or more 


5.7 


6.3 


Average number of children 


1.6 


1.7 


Youngest child's age (%) 






2 or under 


42.8 


40.4 


3-5 


22.1 


22.8 


6 or over 


35.1 


36.9 


EmDiovment status 






Ever worked (%) 


85.9 


92.5 *** 


Ever worked full time for 6 months or more 






for one employer (%) 


57.8 


57.1 


Any earnings in past 12 months (%) 


52.8 


47.6 


Employed at random assignment (%) 


17.5 


25.9 
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TabDe B.4 (contiiniued) 



Characteristic 


Nonrespondent 


Respondent 


Educational status 






Highest degree/diploma earned (%) 






GED” 


12.1 


9.8 


High school diploma 


48.7 


48.8 


Technical/2-year college degree 


3.1 


4.0 


4-year (or more) college degree 


1.2 


2.4 


None of the above 


34.9 


35.1 


Highest grade completed in school (average) 


11.0 


11.3 


Enrolled in education or training during 
the past 1 2 months (%) 


15.4 


16.5 


IPublic assistance status 






Aid status (%) 






Applicant 


68.6 


43.9 


Recipient 


31.4 


56.1 


Total prior AFDC receipt (%) 






None 


36.0 


22.4 


Less than 2 years 


21.2 


17.6 


2 years or more but less than 5 years 


18.1 


24.0 


5 years or more but less than 10 years 


18.2 


19.8 


1 0 years or more 


6.6 


16.4 


Resided as a child in a household 
receiving AFDC (%) 


19.7 


23.1 


Mousins? status 






Current housing status (%) 






Public housing 


3.8 


] ] 9 ««« 


Subsidized housing 


14.8 


24.5 


Emergency or temporary housing 


2.5 


0.8 


None of the above 


78.8 


62.8 


Sample size 


192 


772 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using Background Information Form data. 

NOTES: Invalid or missing values are not included in individual variable distributions. 

Distributions may not add to 100 percent because of rounding. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as = 1 percent, = 5 percent, and ^ = 10 percent. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup 
members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be 
interviewed. 

“This category includes sample members who were pregnant with their first child at the time of random assignment, 
^he General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is intended to 
signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

^his refers to the total number of months accumulated from one spell or more on an individual's own or spouse's 
AFDC case. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent’s name. 
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earnings, employment, AFDC, and Food Stamps in quarters 1-6, 7, and 8. While the levels of 
impacts differed between the two models, the only difference was in Food Stamp receipt for 
quarters 1-6. 

The fielded sample was selected from the later cohort. As discussed above, the later co- 
hort was expected to have different baseline characteristics than the early cohort, but these base- 
line differences had little effect on the impacts. In addition, women with children imder 18 
months old at random assignment were oversampled in order to ensure a sufficient response rate 
to the yoimg child module. A weight variable was used in all analyses to re-establish the original 
proportions by giving less weight to sample members who were oversampled and more weight to 
those who were not oversampled. (See Appendix A for a discussion of the sampling process.) 

IVo BMai SdDimrces 

The comparative reliability of survey data and administrative records is discussed in 
Chapter 4, where it is hypothesized that the lack of an enhanced earnings disregard for the AFDC 
group decreased the reliability of the survey-based earnings and employment impacts because of 
potential underreporting by AFDC sample members. That is, AFDC group members might have 
had a disincentive to report employment and earnings to the interviewer because they might have 
feared their AFDC payments would decrease if they did so. Jobs First members do not have such 
disincentive because they are allowed to keep all of their earnings while receiving TFA. This 
section tests this hypothesis in two stages. First, in order to determine whether the earnings dis- 
regard actually had an effect on sample members, survey respondents were stratified by welfare 
receipt in the month prior to the interview. Within each stratum, employment and earnings were 
compared for the Jobs First and AFDC groups. Table B.5 presents these findings. For both types 
of data, statistically significant differences between the research groups existed only among the 
respondents who were receiving welfare in the month prior to the interview. This means that the 
AFDC group respondents who were not receiving welfare worked as much and earned the same 
amoimt as the Jobs First group. On the other hand, the AFDC group respondents who were re- 
ceiving welfare worked and earned significantly less than the Jobs First group. This pattern 
matches what would be expected under the respective earned income disregard guidelines of the 
AFDC and Jobs First programs. 

Second, in order to determine whether the differences between the strata are due to imder- 
reporting among AFDC members receiving welfare, the difference between UI and survey em- 
ployment and earnings data were compared between research groups within each strahun. Table 
B.5 also presents these results. There were no statistically significant differences across strata 
between the data sources in terms of earnings. The difference between sources in employment, 
however, was statistically significant for those who received welfare in the month prior to the 
interview. Therefore, imderreporting appears to occin for employment but not for earnings data. 
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AddnttndMal Impact Talblcs 




191 



Coiminiectticiiiit’s Jobs First Program 

Impacts onn EmpEoymenntj EarannngSj Welfare Usej and Inncome 

for tlhe FmM Sample 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 




Percentage 

Change 


Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


51.2 


43.6 


7.7 




17.7 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,138 


1,057 


81 




7.7 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


76.2 


69.0 


7.1 




10.3 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,102 


922 


180 




19.5 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


76.6 


74.0 


2.6 




3.5 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings. 


489 


440 


49 




11.2 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,729 


2,419 


310 




12.8 


Quarter 7 


Ever employed (%) 


57.0 


48.5 


8.5 




17.4 


Earnings ($) 


1,566 


1,422 


143 




10.1 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


60.7 


53.9 


6.7 




12.5 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


813 


723 


90 




12.4 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


64.8 


61.6 


3.1 




5.0 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


407 


379 


27 




7.2 


and Food Stamps ($) 


2,785 


2,525 


260 




10.3 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


57.1 


49.4 


7.7 




15.5 


Earnings ($) 


1,686 


1,479 


207 




14.0 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


45.3 


51.0 


-5.7 




-11.2 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


632 


684 


-52 




-7.6 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


58.2 


58.8 


-0.6 




-1.0 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


370 


366 


4 




1.2 


and Food Stamps ($) 


2,690 


2,528 


162 




6.4 


Sample size 


2,396 


2,407 









SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 

Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. Thus, the 
period designated as "quarters 1-6” includes the 18-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of random 
assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some earnings, 
AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as >*“*”*‘=1 percent, ’*‘’*'=5 percent, and ’*‘=10 percent. 
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Tfflibk C.2 

Comnnectkimit's Jobs First Program 



Impacts on Employmemt, Earaings, Wellffare Use, amdl Income 
for tie EnM SampEe, toy Qnarter 





Jobs First 


AFDC 




Standard 


Outcome 


Group 


Group 


Difference 


Error 



Ever employed (%) 



Quarters 1-4 


66.7 


57.7 


g Q 


1.3 


Quarters 5-8 


70.7 


62.5 


8.1 ■="="=■ 


1.3 


Quarters 1-8 


78.2 


70.7 


7.6 ■="="=■ 


1.2 


Quarter of random assignment 


40.3 


38.6 


1.7 


1.1 


Quarter 1 


44.4 


39.3 


5.2 ■="="=■ 


1.3 


Quarter 2 


48.8 


41.8 


6.9 ■="="=■ 


1.3 


Quarters 


52.0 


43.3 


8.6 ■="="=■ 


1.3 


Quarter 4 


52.6 


44.6 


8.1 ■="="=■ 


1.3 


Quarters 


54.5 


45.9 


8.6 


1.3 


Quarter 6 


55.2 


46.4 


8.8 ■=“="=■ 


1.4 


Quarter 7 


57.0 


48.5 


8.5 ■="="=■ 


1.4 


Quarter 8 


57.1 


49.4 




1.4 


Average total earnings ($) 


Quarters 1-4 


4,027 


3,832 


195 


142 


Quarters 5-8 


6,040 


5,402 


638 ■="="=■ 


197 


Quarters 1-8 


10,067 


9,234 


833 ■="="=■ 


311 


Quarter of random assignment 


610 


607 


3 


25 


Quarter 1 


752 


754 


-2 


34 


Quarter 2 


962 


927 


36 


42 


Quarters 


1,102 


1,040 


63 


43 


Quarter 4 


1,210 


1,112 




47 


Quarters 


1,365 


1,201 


163 


50 


Quarter 6 


1,436 


1,307 


129 ■=■■=■ 


55 


Quarter 7 


1,566 


1,422 


143 ■="=■ 


56 


Quarter 8 


1,686 


1,479 


207 ■="="=■ 


60 


Ever received any AFDC/TFA payments (%) 


Quarters 1-4 


91.7 


88.1 


3.6 


0.8 


Quarters 5-8 


70.9 


64.8 


6.1 ■=“="=■ 


1.3 


Quarters 1-8 


92.5 


89.0 


3.4 ■="="=■ 


0.8 


Quarter of random assignment 


85.3 


82.6 


2 2 


0.9 


Quarter 1 


90.0 


84.7 


5.3 ■="="=■ 


0.9 


Quarter 2 


83.4 


76.3 


2 j 


1.1 


Quarters 


78.0 


69.6 


8.5 ■="="=■ 


1.2 


Quarter 4 


73.1 


65.1 


8.0 ■=“="=■ 


1.3 


Quarters 


67.8 


60.9 


2 Q IS** 


1.3 


Quarter 6 


64.6 


57.6 


2 Q IS** 


1.3 


Quarter 7 


60.7 


53.9 


6.7 ■="="=■ 


1.4 


Quarter 8 


45.3 


51.0 


-5.7 ■="="=■ 


1.4 



(continued) 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table C.2 (conattiiniiiiied) 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Standard 

Error 


Average total AFDC/TFA payments received ($) 


Quarters 1-4 


4,674 


3,922 


*7^2 


65 


Quarters 5-8 


3,382 


3,019 


363 


74 


Quarters 1-8 


8,056 


6,941 


1,115 


127 


Quarter of random assignment 


1,060 


987 


74 


12 


Quarter 1 


1,287 


1,107 


J79 


17 


Quarter 2 


1,204 


1,010 


J93 


18 


Quarter 3 


1,129 


930 


^99 


19 


Quarter 4 


1,054 


873 


181 


20 


Quarter 5 


992 


830 


162 


21 


Quarter 6 


945 


781 


164 


21 


Quarter 7 


813 


723 


9Q 


20 


Quarter 8 


632 


684 


-52 


21 


Ever received any Food Stamps payments (%) 


Quarters 1-4 


90.3 


89.3 


1.0 


0.8 


Quarters 5-8 


74.2 


72.3 


1.9 


1.2 


Quarters 1-8 


91.8 


90.5 


1.3 


0.8 


Quarter of random assignment 


87.8 


87.0 


0.8 


0.9 


Quarter 1 


87.4 


85.6 


1.9 * 


1.0 


Quarter 2 


82.6 


80.0 


2.6 


1.1 


Quarter 3 


78.3 


74.6 


3 7 »»» 


1.2 


Quarter 4 


74.5 


71.0 


3 5 »»» 


1.2 


Quarter 5 


69.8 


67.9 


1.9 


1.3 


Quarter 6 


67.3 


65.1 


2.2 


1.3 


Quarter 7 


64.8 


61.6 


3.1 


1.3 


Quarter 8 


58.2 


58.8 


-0.6 


1.4 


Average total value of Food Stamps received ($) 


Quarters 1-4 


2,041 


1,832 


209 


32 


Quarters 5-8 


1,671 


1,552 


118 


37 


Quarters 1-8 


3,712 


3,385 


328 


63 


Quarter of random assignment 


484 


462 


22 *** 


7 


Quarter 1 


547 


494 


52 


8 


Quarter 2 


522 


470 


52 


9 


Quarter 3 


498 


443 


55 


9 


Quarter 4 


475 


425 


50 


9 


Quarter 5 


453 


414 


39 ««« 


10 


Quarter 6 


441 


393 


4g 


10 


Quarter 7 


407 


379 


27 ### 


10 


Quarter 8 


370 


366 


4 


10 
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(continued) 



Table C,2 (connMiiniiiied) 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Standard 

Error 


Total income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 

Quarters 1-4 


10,742 


9,586 


1,156 ■="="=■ 


144 


Quarters 5-8 


11,089 


9,965 


1,124 ■="="=■ 


192 


Quarters 1-8 


21,831 


19,551 


2,280 ■="="=■ 


307 


Quarter of random assignment 


2,155 


2,056 


gg ««« 


27 


Quarter 1 


2,585 


2,356 


230 


35 


Quarter 2 


2,688 


2,407 


281 


43 


Quarter 3 


2,729 


2,412 


2J7 ooo 


43 


Quarter 4 


2,739 


2,410 


329 


47 


Quarter 5 


2,810 


2,445 


364 


50 


Quarter 6 


2,822 


2,482 


341 ■=■■=■■=■ 


56 


Quarter 7 


2,785 


2,525 


260 


55 


Quarter 8 


2,690 


2,528 


162 


58 


Sample size 


2,396 


2,407 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, Connecticut 
AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

The follow-up period begins with the first calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was 
randomly assigned. The quarter of random assignment is omitted from the follow-up period because sample 
members may have had some earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to 
their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as <‘<‘<‘=1 percent, *^*^=5 percent, and *^=10 percent. 







Table C.3 



Commeclioal's Jobs Flrsl Program 



Impacits oiij EnmploynneEit, Earmniags, Welfare Use, amd Income 
for tile Early Cohort, by Quarter 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Standard 

Error 


Ever employed (%) 


Quarters 1-4 


65.2 


56.0 


9.2 


1.9 


Quarters 5-8 


70.5 


61.7 


8.8 


1.9 


Quarters 1-8 


78.3 


69.0 




1.8 


Quarters 1-10 


81.5 


73.8 


7 7 *!«««« 


1.7 


Quarter of random assignment 


37.8 


35.7 


2.0 


1.6 


Quarter 1 


42.6 


37.3 


5.3 


1.9 


Quarter 2 


47.2 


41.7 


5.5 


2.0 


Quarter 3 


49.6 


42.2 


7 4 


2.0 


Quarter 4 


49.3 


42.3 


7.0 


2.0 


Quarter 5 


53.1 


45.2 


7 g 


2.0 


Quarter 6 


56.0 


45.7 


10.3 


2.0 


Quarter 7 


57.4 


47.6 


^ g 


2.0 


Quarter 8 


56.9 


48.5 


8.4 


2.0 


Quarter 9 


59.0 


49.9 


g 2 


2.0 


Quarter 10 


58.1 


51.2 


6.9 


2.1 


Average total earnings ($) 


Quarters 1-4 


3,743 


3,633 


110 


211 


Quarters 5-8 


5,974 


5,209 


765 


291 


Quarters 1-8 


9,717 


8,842 


875 


462 


Quarters 1-10 


13,244 


11,951 


1,293 ■*"*■ 


597 


Quarter of random assignment 


563 


493 


70 ■=”» 


35 


Quarter 1 


678 


674 


4 


50 


Quarter 2 


932 


879 


53 


60 


Quarter 3 


1,010 


1,025 


-15 


65 


Quarter 4 


1,123 


1,055 


68 


69 


Quarter 5 


1,328 


1,166 


162 


77 


Quarter 6 


1,487 


1,287 


200 


81 


(garter 7 


1,541 


1,356 


185 


81 


Quarter 8 


1,618 


1,400 


218 


85 


Quarter 9 


1,713 


1,478 


235 


87 


Quarter 10 


1,815 


1,631 


183 ■=■ 


96 
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Table C.3 (cornttoniiedl) 

Jobs First AFDC Standard 

Outcome Group Group Difference Error 



Ever received any AFDC/TFA payments (%) 
Quarters 1-4 
Quarters 5-8 
Quarters 1-8 
Quarters 1-10 

Quarter of random assignment 

Quarter 1 

Quarter 2 

Quarter 3 

Quarter 4 

Quarter 5 

Quarter 6 

Quarter 7 

Quarter 8 

Quarter 9 

Quarter 10 

Average total AFDC/TFA payments received ($) 
Quarters 1-4 
Quarters 5-8 
Quarters 1-8 
Quarters 1-10 

Quarter of random assignment 

Quarter 1 

Quarter 2 

Quarter 3 

Quarter 4 

Quarter 5 

Quarter 6 

Quarter 7 

Quarter 8 

Quarter 9 

Quarter 10 



92.8 


89.5 


3 3 


1.2 


71.4 


67.1 


4.3 


1.9 


93.9 


91.0 


2 9 


1.1 


94.2 


91.4 


2.8 


1.1 


87.8 


86.5 


1.4 


1.3 


91.4 


86.7 


4 7 antnii 


1.3 


84.2 


78.3 


^ 9 ««« 


1.6 


78.7 


70.7 


8.0 


1.8 


73.5 


66.3 


7 2 


1.9 


68.5 


63.3 


5.2 


2.0 


64.6 


59.9 


4.7 


2.0 


59.6 


55.1 


4.5 


2.1 


45.9 


51.2 


-5.3 


2.1 


43.1 


47.7 


-4.6 


2.1 


36.8 


45.6 


- 8.8 


2.1 


4,733 


4,051 


681 


98 


3,419 


3,090 


329 


114 


8,151 


7,141 


1,010 


194 


9,256 


8,416 


840 


236 


1,112 


1,076 


35 


19 


1,311 


1,148 


163 


24 


1,215 


1,051 


164 


28 


1,140 


954 


186 


30 


1,066 


898 


168 


30 


1,002 


856 


146 


31 


948 


805 


144 


32 


820 


736 


84 


31 


648 


693 


-45 


32 


599 


658 


-59 


32 


505 


616 


-111 


30 
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Table C,3 (connitiBDiiiied) 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Standard 

Error 


Ever received any Food Stamps payments (%) 


Quarters 1-4 


91.5 


90.6 


1.0 


1.2 


Quarters 5-8 


75.2 


74.6 


0.6 


1.8 


Quarters 1-8 


93.0 


91.7 


1.3 


1.1 


Quarters 1-10 


93.6 


92.3 


1.3 


1.1 


Quarter of random assignment 


90.1 


89.0 


1.2 


1.3 


Quarter 1 


88.9 


87.4 


1.5 


1.4 


Quarter 2 


83.7 


81.4 


2.3 


1.6 


Quarter 3 


79.2 


76.4 


2.8 


1.7 


Quarter 4 


74.5 


72.7 


1.8 


1.8 


Quarter 5 


70.2 


70.0 


0.2 


1.9 


Quarter 6 


66.5 


67.4 


-1.0 


2.0 


Quarter 7 


63.1 


62.9 


0.3 


2.0 


Quarter 8 


58.8 


60.0 


-1.2 


2.1 


Quarter 9 


56.6 


58.2 


-1.6 


2.1 


Quarter 10 


53.9 


56.1 


-2.2 


2.1 


Average total value of Food Stamps received ($) 


Quarters 1-4 


2,073 


1,881 


192 ’*”*”** 


48 


Quarters 5-8 


1,658 


1,597 


61 


56 


Quarters 1-8 


3,732 


3,478 


253 


96 


Quarters 1-10 


4,433 


4,188 


246 


119 


Quarter of random assignment 


501 


486 


15 


11 


Quarter 1 


561 


506 


54 ### 


12 


Quarter 2 


532 


483 


49 ### 


13 


Quarter 3 


507 


456 


51 ### 


14 


Quarter 4 


474 


437 


32 ### 


14 


Quarter 5 


449 


423 


25 


15 


Quarter 6 


432 


408 


24 


15 


Quarter 7 


408 


389 


19 


16 


Quarter 8 


370 


377 


-7 


16 


Quarter 9 


355 


358 


-3 


16 


Quarter 10 


347 


352 


-5 


16 
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Table C.3 (connttiimiiDed) 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Standard 

Error 


Total income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 

Quarters 1-4 


10,548 


9,566 


983 *** 


213 


Quarters 5-8 


11,051 


9,896 


1,155 *** 


283 


Quarters 1-8 


21,600 


19,462 


2,138 *** 


455 


Quarters 1-10 


26,933 


24,555 


2,378 *** 


583 


Quarter of random assignment 


2,176 


2,056 


120 *** 


39 


Quarter 1 


2,550 


2,329 


221 *** 


52 


Quarter 2 


2,679 


2,412 


266 *** 


61 


Quarter 3 


2,657 


2,434 


223 *** 


66 


Quarter 4 


2,663 


2,390 


273 *** 


69 


Quarter 5 


2,779 


2,446 


333 *** 


76 


Quarter 6 


2,868 


2,500 


368 *** 


81 


Quarter 7 


2,769 


2,481 


288 *** 


79 


Quarter 8 


2,636 


2,470 


166 ** 


82 


Quarter 9 


2,667 


2,494 


173 ** 


85 


Quarter 10 


2,667 


2,599 


68 


94 


Sample size 


1,059 


1,081 







SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, Connecticut 
AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January and June 1996. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

The follow-up period begins with the first calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was 
randomly assigned. The quarter of random assignment is omitted from the follow-up period because sample 
members may have had some earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to 
their date of random assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as percent, *’"’‘=5 percent, and *’‘=10 percent. 
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Table C.4 

Connecticut’s Jobs First Program 



Impacts on Employment, Earnings, Welfare Use, and Income 
for Survey Respondents 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 


Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


52.8 


44.4 


8.3 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,155 


1,053 


101 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


80.7 


71.8 


8.9 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,157 


967 


190 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


79.0 


76.3 


2.7 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings. 


506 


456 


49 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,817 


2,477 


341 


Quarter 7 


Ever employed (%) 


60.1 


51.8 


8.2 


Earnings ($) 


1,624 


1,423 


201 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


69.8 


59.0 


10.8 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


901 


830 


71 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


73.7 


66.8 


6.9 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


440 


421 


19 


and Food Stamps ($) 


2,965 


2,674 


291 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


58.0 


53.1 


5.0 


Earnings ($) 


1,983 


1,532 


452 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


49.4 


57.4 


-8.0 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


680 


776 


-95 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


63.1 


64.0 


-0.9 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


407 


403 


4 


and Food Stamps ($) 


3,070 


2,709 


360 


Sample size 


379 


393 





SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, Connecticut 
AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 



NOTES: The sample includes survey respondents randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving AFDC/TFA 
or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random assignment 
characteristics of sample members. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in the calculation of sums and differences. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. Thus, the 
period designated as "quarters 1-6" includes the 1 8-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of random assignment 
was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, 
or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random assignment. 

Measures in this table represent weighted averages. To compensate for differences in the proportion of subgroup 
members chosen to be surveyed, respondents were weighted by the inverse of the probability of being chosen to be 
interviewed. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels are 
indicated as ‘>‘>'^=1 percent, ‘^‘^=5 percent, and ‘^=10 percent. 





Table C.5 

Comiiniectiaflt’s Jobs First Pirogirainni 



Imnipacts oini Emmployinnieinit, Earaiinigs, Welfare Use, amid Incoinnie, 
by Age of Yonninigest Cbild at Ramdoinni Assigminnieinit 





Jobs First 


AFDC 




Outcome 


Group 


Group 


Difference 



Younngest cliiSd under age 6 



Quarters 1-6 








Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


51.4 


44.1 


7.2 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,112 


1,030 


82 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


78.4 


71.0 


7.4 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,191 


991 


200 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


77.6 


74.7 


2.9 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


511 


468 


42 


Average quarterly income from earnings, 








AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,814 


2,490 


324 


Quarter 8 








Ever employed (%) 


58.3 


49.2 


9 1 ppp 


Earnings ($) 


1,687 


1,454 


233 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


48.2 


54.1 


-5.9 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


710 


761 


-51 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


59.2 


59.6 


-0.4 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 


398 


395 


3 


Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 








and Food Stamps ($) 


2,793 


2,608 


185 


Sample size 


1,281 


1,269 




Youngest child aged 6-11 








Quarters 1-6 








Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


56.5 


46.6 


10.0 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,276 


1,193 


83 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


79.5 


69.0 


10.4 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,145 


900 


244 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


81.1 


74.1 


7.0 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


540 


457 




Average quarterly income from earnings. 








AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,961 


2,550 


411 «««> 


Quarter 8 








Ever employed (%) 


58.7 


51.6 


7.1 ** 


Earnings ($) 


1,734 


1,566 


168 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


46.2 


51.1 


-4.9 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


638 


667 


-29 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


62.7 


59.3 


3.4 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 


401 


369 


32 


Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 








and Food Stamps ($) 


2,773 


2,605 


169 


Sample size 


554 


509 





(continued) 
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Table C.5 (coEttanned) 



Jobs First AFDC 

Outcome Group Group Difference 

Youngest child aged 12 or over 



Quarters 1-6 

Average quarterly employment rate (%) 
Average quarterly earnings ($) 

Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 
Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 
Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 
Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings, 
AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 

Quarter 8 

Ever employed (%) 

Earnings ($) 

Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 

AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 

Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 

Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 



45.5 


38.0 


7.6 




1,116 


992 


123 




66.4 


60.7 


5.8 




833 


735 


98 




73.4 


75.4 


-2.0 




419 


395 


24 




2,368 


2,122 


246 





48.6 


43.0 


5.5 


1,638 


1,388 


250 


29.5 


38.3 


-8.8 ** 


346 


455 


-109 ** 


49.7 


\57.3 


-7.6 * 


263 


304 


-41 


2,245 


2,145 


99 



Sample size 284 288 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 
Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned from January 1996 through February 1997. A total 
of 618 sample members whose Background Information Forms were missing or who did not provide 
information for any minor children are not included in the table. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. 
Thus, the period designated as "quarters 1-6" includes the 18-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of 
random assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some 
earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random 
assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as ***=1 percent, **=5 percent, and *=10 percent. 
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Table C.6 

CoiminiecitkiiDt’s Jobs First Frograrni 



Irmpacts on Eimployinnient, Earnings, Welfare Use, and Incoime, 
by Receipt of AFDC Prior to Randonn Assigniment 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 




Long-term recipients 










Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


49.8 


37.7 


12.1 


999 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


970 


781 


190 


999 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


87.3 


82.3 


5.0 


999 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,313 


1,157 


156 


999 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


86.9 


87.3 


-0.3 




Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


594 


563 


31 


999 


Average quarterly income from earnings, 
AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,878 


2,501 


377 


999 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


55.7 


44.4 


11.3 


999 


Earnings ($) 


1,399 


1,157 


243 


999 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


54.6 


66.1 


-11.5 


999 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


793 


920 


-127 


999 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


70.5 


75.1 


-4.6 


99 


Food Stamp benefits ($) 


477 


498 


-21 




Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 


2,673 


2,573 


100 




Sample size 


1,074 


979 






Short-term recipients 










Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


54.8 


48.7 


6.1 


999 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,229 


1,181 


48 




Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


74.6 


65.2 


9.4 


999 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,047 


835 


212 


999 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


77.6 


70.6 


7.0 


999 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


472 


402 


71 


99 9 


Average quarterly income from earnings, 
AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,748 


2,417 


331 


999 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


60.0 


53.7 


6.3 


99 


Earnings ($) 


1,797 


1,598 


199 


9 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


42.2 


46.6 


-4.4 




AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


568 


602 


-34 




Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


56.4 


52.7 


3.6 




Food Stamp benefits ($) 


328 


315 


13 




Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 
and Food Stamps ($) 


2,694 


2,515 


180 




Sample size 


633 


691 







(continued) 
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Table C.6 (comulniniiiiiedl) 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 




New applicants 










Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


49.9 


46.8 


3.1 




Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,306 


1,315 


-9 




Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


62.0 


53.3 


8.7 




Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


850 


667 


183 


4141 <1 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


61.5 


57.9 


3.6 




Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings. 


354 


300 


53 


4 > 4 i« 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,510 


2,282 


228 


41 41 41 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


56.3 


52.5 


3.8 




Earnings ($) 


1,987 


1,831 


155 




Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


35.3 


33.4 


1.9 




AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


467 


424 


43 




Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


42.9 


40.9 


1.9 




Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


257 


226 


31 


41 


and Food Stamps ($) 
Sample size 


2,711 

689 


2,482 

737 


229 


41 



SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 
Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. 
Thus, the period designated as "quarters 1-6" includes the 18-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of 
random assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some 
earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random 
assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as ***=1 percent, percent, and *=10 percent. 

"Long-term recipients" are those who had received AFDC/TFA for 22 months or more in the 24 months 
prior to random assignment, and "short-term recipients" are those who had received 1 to 21 months of 
AFDC/TFA. "New applicants" are those who had not received AFDC/TFA in the two years prior to random 
assignment. 
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Table C.7 

Coiminiecitkiuit’s Jobs First Program 



Impacts on Employmeimt, Earaiimgs, Welfare Use, aimd Income, 
by Employment Statns Prior to Random Assignment 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 




Employed in the year prior to random assignment 










Quarters 1-6 










Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


67.2 


61.9 


5,2 


444 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,584 


1,595 


-12 




Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


74.2 


63.2 


10.9 


444 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,043 


787 


256 


444 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


73.6 


69.6 


4.0 


444 


Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


453 


387 


65 


444 


Average quarterly income from earnings, 










AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


3,079 


2,769 


310 


444 


Quarter 8 










Ever employed (%) 


70.3 


66.0 


4.4 


44 


Earnings ($) 


2,210 


2,099 


111 




Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


40.2 


44.5 


-4,2 


44 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


548 


567 


-18 




Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


53.9 


52.9 


1.0 




Food Stamp benefits ($) 


326 


314 


12 




Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 










and Food Stamps ($) 


3,088 


2,982 


106 




Sample size 


1,203 


1,304 






Not employed in the year prior to random assignment 










Quarters 1-6 










Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


33.8 


23.3 


10.5 


444 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


648 


464 


184 


444 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


78.6 


75.4 


3.2 


44 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,171 


1,072 


99 


444 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


80.0 


78.8 


1.2 




Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


530 


497 


32 


444 


Average quarterly income from earnings. 










AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,349 


2,034 


315 


444 


Quarter 8 










Ever employed (%) 


42.5 


31.1 


11.4 


444 


Earnings ($) 


1,109 


796 


313 


444 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


50.9 


58.1 


-7.2 


44 4 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


726 


813 


-87 


444 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


63.0 


65.3 


-2.3 




Food Stamp benefits ($) 


419 


422 


-3 




Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 










and Food Stamps ($) 


2,254 


2,025 


228 


444 


Sample size 


1,193 


1,103 







(continued) 
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Table C.7 (comtinmifledl) 

SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, Connecticut 
AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 

NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned between January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. 
Thus, the period designated as "quarters 1-6" includes the 18-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of 
random assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some 
earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random 
assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as percent, **=5 percent, and *=10 percent. 
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Table C.8 

CoDHinieciticiiiilt’s Jobs First Program 

Impacts on Employment, Earnings, Welfare Use, and Income, 
by Level of Earnings Prior to Random Assignment 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 




No earnings in the year prior to random assignment 
Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


33.8 


23.3 


10.5 


*** 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


648 


464 


184 


*** 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


78.6 


75.4 


3.2 


** 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,171 


1,072 


99 




Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


80.0 


78.8 


1.2 




Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 


530 


497 


32 


444 


Average quarterly income from earnings, 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,349 


2,034 


315 


444 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


42.5 


31.1 


11.4 


444 


Earnings ($) 


1,109 


796 


313 


444 


Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


50.9 


58.1 


-7.2 


444 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


726 


813 


-87 


444 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


63.0 


65.3 


-2.3 




Food Stamp benefits ($) 


419 


422 


-3 




Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


and Food Stamps ($) 
Sample size 


2,254 

1,193 


2,025 

1,103 


228 


444 


Earned $1 - $5,000 in the year prior to random 
assignment 

Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


61.8 


55.0 


6.9 


444 


Average quarterly earnings ($) 


1,149 


1,033 


116 


4 


Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


79.7 


72.6 


7.1 


444 


Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


1,124 


920 


204 


444 


Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


78.2 


76.6 


1.5 




Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings. 


476 


428 


48 


444 


AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


2,749 


2,381 


368 


444 


Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


66.0 


61.0 


5.0 


44 


Earnings ($) 


1,732 


1,592 


140 




Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


43.7 


53.4 


-9.7 


444 


AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


605 


688 


-83 


44 


Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


58.0 


60.5 


-2.4 




Food Stamp benefits ($) 


350 


366 


-15 




Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


and Food Stamps ($) 
Sample size 


2,691 

755 


2,647 

790 


44 





(continued) 
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Table C.8 (connitiMed) 



Outcome 


Jobs First 
Group 


AFDC 

Group 


Difference 




Earned more than §5,000 iin the year prior to 
random assignment 










Quarters 1-6 


Average quarterly employment rate (%) 


76.0 


72.8 


3.2 




Average quarterly earnings ($) 


2,294 


2,479 


-185 




Average percent receiving AFDC/TFA (%) 


65.3 


48.6 


16.7 




Average quarterly AFDC/TFA payments ($) 


910 


578 


332 




Average percent receiving Food Stamps (%) 


66.1 


58.8 


7.3 




Average quarterly Food Stamp payments ($) 
Average quarterly income from earnings. 


415 


323 


91 




AFDC/TFA, and Food Stamps ($) 


3,619 


3,381 


238 




Quarter 8 


Ever employed (%) 


77.4 


73.8 


3.6 




Earnings ($) 


2,977 


2,912 


64 




Ever received AFDC/TFA (%) 


34.7 


30.4 


4.3 




AFDC/TFA benefits ($) 


456 


377 


80 




Ever received Food Stamp benefits (%) 


46.9 


41.2 


5.7 




Food Stamp benefits ($) 

Income from earnings, AFDC/TFA, 


286 


235 


51 




and Food Stamps ($) 
Sample size 


3,722 

448 


3,527 

514 


194 





SOURCES: MDRC calculations using Connecticut unemployment insurance (UI) earnings records, 
Connecticut AFDC/TFA records, and Food Stamp records. 



NOTES: The sample includes members randomly assigned bewteen January 1996 and February 1997. 

Dollar averages include zero values for sample members who were not employed or were not receiving 
AFDC/TFA or Food Stamps. Estimates were adjusted using ordinary least squares, controlling for pre-random 
assignment characteristics of sample members. 

Quarter 1 refers to the calendar quarter following the quarter in which the case was randomly assigned. 
Thus, the period designated as "quarters 1-6" includes the 18-month period starting in quarter 1. The quarter of 
random assignment was omitted from the summary measures because sample members may have had some 
earnings, AFDC/TFA payments, or Food Stamp payments in that quarter, prior to their date of random 
assignment. 

A two-tailed t-test was applied to differences between the research groups. Statistical significance levels 
are indicated as ’*‘’*‘’*‘=1 percent, ****^=5 percent, and *^=10 percent. 
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A multifaceted effort to assist states and localities in 
designing and implementing their welfare reform 
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information on the effects of time limits in major urban 
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VerMonnit’s Welfare Restrunctunriiiiig Project 
An evaluation of Vermont’s statewide welfare reform 
program, which includes a work requirement after a 
certain period of welfare receipt, and financial work 
incentives. 

WRP: Implementation and Early Impacts of Vermont's 
Welfare Restructuring Project. 1998. Dan Bloom, 
Charles Michalopoulos, Johanna Walter, Patricia 
Auspos. 

Fmancml Incentives 

Encouraging Work, Reducing Poverty: The Impact of 
Work Incentive Programs. 2000. Gordon Berlin. 

Minnnnesota Fanuffly ImvestMeimt Program 
An evaluation of Minnesota’s welfare reform initiative, 
which aims to encourage work, alleviate poverty, and 
reduce welfare dependence. 

MFIP: An Early Report on Minnesota 's Approach to 
Welfare Reform. 1995. Virginia Knox, Amy Brown, 
Winston Lin. 

Making Welfare Work and Work Pay: Implementation 
and 18-Month Impacts of the Minnesota Family 
Investment Program. 1997. Cynthia Miller, Virginia 
Knox, Patricia Auspos, Jo Anna Hunter-Manns, Alan 
Orenstein. 

New Mope Project 

A test of a community-based, work-focused antipoverty 
program and welfare alternative operating in Milwaukee. 

The New Hope Offer: Participants in the New Hope 
Demonstration Discuss Work, Family, and Self- 
Sufficiency. 1996. Dudley Benoit. 

Creating New Hope: Implementation of a Program to 
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Cannada’s Sdff-Simfffficieiiiicy Project 
A test of the effectiveness of a temporary earnings 
supplement on the employment and welfare receipt of 
public assistance recipients. Reports on the Self- 
Sufficiency Project are available from: Social Research 
and Demonstration Corporation (SRDC), 275 Slater St., 
Suite 900, Ottawa, Ontario KIP 5H9, Canada. Tel.: 
613-237-4311; Fax: 613-237-5045. In the United States, 
the reports are also available from MDRC. 

Creating an Alternative to Welfare: First-Year Findings 
on the Implementation, Welfare Impacts, and Costs of 
the Self-Sufficiency Project (Social Research and 
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The Struggle for Self-Sufficiency: Participants in the 
Self-Sufficiency Project Talk About Work, Welfare, 
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Sheila Currie Vernon. 

Do Financial Incentives Encourage Welfare Recipients 
to Work? Initial 18-Month Findings from the Self- 
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When Work Pays Better Than Welfare: A Summary of 
the Self-Sufficiency Project 's Implementation, Focus 
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How Important Are 'Entry Effects ** in Financial 
Incentive Programs for Welfare Recipients? 
Experimental Evidence from the Self-Sufficiency 
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Winston Lin. 

Do Work Incentives Have Unintended Consequences? 
Measuring 'Entry Effects ” in the Self-Sufficiency 
Project (SRDC). 1998. Gordon Berlin, Wendy 
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When Financial Incentives Encourage Work: Complete 
1 8-Month Findings from the Self-Sufficiency Project. 
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Early Findings from the Self-Sufficiency Project's 
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Nattioimal Evaliinaitioini off Wdffare-tto-Work 



A large-scale study (formerly known as the JOBS 

Evaluation) of different strategies for moving people 

from welfare to employment. 

Adult Education for People on AFDC: A Synthesis of 
Research (U.S. Department of Education [EDj/U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services [HHS]). 
1995. Edward Pauly. 

Early Findings on Program Impacts in Three Sites 
(HHS/ED). 1995. Stephen Freedman, Daniel 
Friedlander. 

Five Years After: The Long-Term Effects of Welfare-to- 
Work Programs (Russell Sage Foundation). 1995. 
Daniel Friedlander, Gary Burtless. 

Monthly Participation Rates in Three Sites and Factors 
Affecting Participation Levels in Welfare-to-Work 
Programs (HHS/ED). 1995. Gayle Hamilton. 

Changing to a Work First Strategy: Lessons from Los 
Angeles County's GAIN Program for Welfare 
Recipients. 1997. Evan Weissman. 

Evaluating Two Welfare-to-Work Program Approaches: 
Two-Year Findings on the Labor Force Attachment and 
Human Capital Development Programs in Three Sites 
(HHS/ED). 1997. Gayle Hamilton, Thomas Brock, 
Mary Farrell, Daniel Friedlander, Kristen Harknett. 

0 



Work First: How to Implement an Employment-Focused 
Approach to Welfare Reform. 1997. Amy Brown. 
Implementation, Participation Patterns, Costs, and 
Two-Year Impacts of the Portland (Oregon) Welfare- 
to-Work Program (HHS/ED). 1998. Susan Scrivener, 
Gayle Hamilton, Mary Farrell, Stephen Freedman, 
Daniel Friedlander, Marisa Mitchell, Jodi Nudelman, 
Christine Schwartz. 

Los Amigeles’s Jobs-Firstt GAIN Program 
An evaluation of Los Angeles’s refocused GAIN 
(welfare-tO“Work) program, which emphasizes rapid 
employment This is the first in-depth study of a full- 
scale “work first” program in one of the nation’s largest 
urban areas. 

Changing to a Work First Strategy: Lessons from Los 
Angeles County's GAIN Program for Welfare 
Recipients. 1997. Evan Weissman. 

The Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN Evaluation: 
Preliminary Findings on Participation Patterns and 
First-Year Impacts. 1998. Stephen Freedman, Marisa 
Mitchell, David Navarro. 

The Los Angeles Jobs-First GAIN Evaluation: First- 
Year Findings on Participation Patterns and Impacts. 
1999. Stephen Freedman, Marisa Mitchell, David 
Navarro. 

Teem Parents on Welfare 

Teenage Parent Programs: A Synthesis of the Long- 
Term Effects of the New Chance Demonstration, 

Ohio 's Learning, Earning, and Parenting (LEAP) 
Program, and the Teenage Parent Demonstration 
(TPD). 1998. Robert Granger, Rachel Cytron. 

Olhno’s LEAP Program 
An evaluation of Ohio’s Learning, Earning, and 
Parenting (LEAP) Program, which uses financial 
incentives to encourage teenage parents on welfare to 
stay in or return to school. 

LEAP: Final Report on Ohio 's Welfare Initiative to 
Improve School Attendance Among Teenage Parents. 
1997. Johannes Bos, Veronica Fellerath. 

New Clhaimce Bemoimsltrattioini 
A test of a comprehensive program of services that 
seeks to improve the economic status and general well- 
being of a group of highly disadvantaged young women 
and their children. 

New Chance: Final Report on a Comprehensive Program 
for Young Mothers in Poverty and Their Children. 

1997. Janet Quint, Johannes Bos, Denise Polit. 
Parenting Behavior in a Sample of Young Mothers in 
Poverty: Results of the New Chance Observational 
Study. 1998. Martha Zaslow, Carolyn Eldred, editors. 



Fomsing on Fathers 

Pareinit§^ Fair Share Demoimstratioini 
A demonstration for unemployed noncustodial parents 
(usually fathers) of children on welfare. PFS aims to 
improve the men’s employment and earnings, reduce 
child poverty by increasing child support payments, and 
assist the fathers in playing a broader constructive role 
in their children’s lives. 

Low-Income Parents and the Parents ' Fair Share 
Demonstration. 1996. Earl Johnson, Fred Doolittle. 
Working with Low-Income Cases: Lessons for the Child 
Support Enforcement System from Parents ' Fair 
Share. 1998. Fred Doolittle, Suzanne Lynn. 

Building Opportunities, Enforcing Obligations: 
Implementation and Interim Impacts of Parents ' Fair 
Share. 1998. Fred Doolittle, Virginia Knox, Cynthia 
Miller, Sharon Rowser. 

Fathers ' Fair Share: Helping Poor Men Manage Child 
Support and Fatherhood (Russell Sage Foundation). 
1999. Earl Johnson, Ann Levine, Fred Doolittle. 

Other 

Can They All Work? A Study of the Employment 
Potential of Welfare Recipients in a Welfare-to-Work 
Program. 1995. James Riccio, Stephen Freedman. 
Florida 's Project Independence: Benefits, Costs, and Two- 
Year Impacts of Florida 's JOBS Program. 1995. James 
Kemple, Daniel Friedlander, Veronica Fellerath. 

From Welfare to Work Among Lone Parents in Britain: 
Lessons for America. 1996. James Riccio. 




EmitiatSves 

Coiminiecttioinis to Work Project 
A study of local efforts to increase competition in the 
choice of providers of employment services for welfare 
recipients and other low-income populations. The 
project also provides assistance to cutting-edge loca 
initiatives aimed at helping such people access and 
secure jobs. 

Tulsa 's IndEx Program: A Business-Led Initiative for 
Welfare Reform and Economic Development. 1997. 
Maria Buck. 

Washington Works: Sustaining a Vision of Welfare 
Reform Based on Personal Change, Work 
Preparation, and Employer Involvement. 1998. Susan 
Gooden. 

Cost Analysis Step by Step: A How-to Guide for 
Planners and Providers of Welfare-to- Work and 
Other Employment and Training Programs. 1998. 
David Greenberg, Ute Appenzeller. 

Designing and Administering a Wage-Paying 
Community Service Employment Program Under 
TANF: Some Considerations and Choices. 1999. Kay 
Sherwood. 

San Francisco Works: Toward an Employer-Led 
Approach to Welfare Reform and Workforce 
Development. 2000. Steven Bliss. 
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Jobs-Plofls iDuitiative 

A multi-site effort to greatly increase employment 
among public housing residents. 

A Research Framework for Evaluating Jobs-Plus, a 
Saturation and Place-Based Employment Initiative 
for Public Housing Residents. 1998. James Riccio. 
Mobilizing Public Housing Communities for Work: 
Origins and Early Accomplishments of the Jobs-Plus 
Demonstration. 1999. James Riccio. 

Building a Convincing Test of a Public Housing 
Employment Program Using Non-Experimental 
Methods: Planning for the Jobs-Plus Demonstration. 
1999. Howard Bloom. 

Sectiomi 3 PunbMc Honnsiinig Sitnfldy 
An examination of the effectiveness of Section 3 of the 
1968 Housing and Urban Development Act in affording 
employment opportunities for public housing residents. 

Lessons from the Field on the Implementation of Section 3 
(U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development). 
1996. Maxine Bailey, Suzanne Lynn. 

Camiada’s Eaoiiiinigs Snflpplemeinilt Project 
A test of an innovative financial incentive intended to 
expedite the reemployment of displaced workers and 
encourage full-year work by seasonal or part-year 
workers, thereby also reducing receipt of 
Unemployment Insurance. 

Implementing the Earnings Supplement Project: A Test 
of a Re-employment Incentive (Social Research and 
Demonstration Corporation). 1997. Howard Bloom, 
Barbara Fink, Susanna Lui-Gurr, Wendy Bancroft, 
Doug Tattrie. 

Testing a Re-employment Incentive for Displaced 
Workers: The Earnings Supplement Project. 1999. 
Howard Bloom, Saul Schwartz, Susanna Lui-Gurr, 
Suk-Won Lee. 
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Career Acadenmes 

The largest and most comprehensive evaluation of a 
school-to-work initiative, this 10-site study examines a 
promising approach to high school restructuring and the 
school-to-work transition. 

Career Academies: Early Implementation Lessons from a 
10-Site Evaluation. 1996. James Kemple, JoAnn Leah 
Rock. 

Career Academies: Communities of Support for Students 
and Teachers — Emerging Findings from a 10-Site 
Evaluation. 1997. James Kemple. 

Career Academies: Building Career Awareness and 
Work-Based Learning Activities Through Employer 
Partnerships. 1999. James Kemple, Susan Poglinco, 
Jason Snipes. 



Career Academies: Impacts on Students' Engagement 
and Performance in High School. 2000. James 
Kemple, Jason Snipes. 

SdnooHo-Work Project 

A study of innovative programs that help students make 
the transition from school to work or careers. 

Home-Grown Lessons: Innovative Programs Linking 
School and Work (Jossey-Bass Publishers). 1995. 
Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp, Joshua Haimson. 
Home-Grown Progress: The Evolution of Innovative 
School-to-Work Programs. 1997. Rachel Pedraza, 
Edward Pauly, Hilary Kopp. 

Project Transsitioini 

A demonstration program that tested a combination of 
school-based strategies to facilitate students’ transition 
from middle school to high school. 

Project Transition: Testing an Intervention to Help 
High School Freshmen Succeed. 1999. Janet Quint, 
Cynthia Miller, Jennifer Pastor, Rachel Cytron. 

Equity 2000 

Equity 2000 is a nationwide initiative sponsored by the 
College Board to improve low-income students’ access 
to college. The MDRC paper examines the 
implementation of Equity 2000 in Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 

Getting to the Right Algebra: The Equity 2000 Initiative 
in Milwaukee Public Schools. 1999. Sandra Ham, 
Erica Walker. 

MDRC W®rMiffig Papers ®m Researdu 
MettSn®d®l®gy 

A new series of papers that explore alternative methods 
of examining the implementation and impacts of 
programs and policies. 

Building a Convincing Test of a Public Housing 
Employment Program Using Non-Experimental 
Methods: Planning for the Jobs-Plus Demonstration. 
1999. Howard Bloom. 

Estimating Program Impacts on Student Achievement 
Using ‘'Short” Interrupted Time Series. 1999. 

Howard Bloom. 

Using Cluster Random Assignment to Measure Program 
Impacts: Statistical Implications for the Evaluation of 
Education Programs. 1999. Howard Bloom, Johannes 
Bos, Suk-Won Lee. 
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The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan social policy research organization. We are dedicated to learning what 
works to improve the well-being of low-income people. Through our research and 
the active communication of our findings, we seek to enhance the effectiveness of 
social policies and programs. MDRC was founded in 1974 and is located in New 
York City and San Francisco. 

MDRC’s current projects focus on welfare and economic security, education, and 
employment and community initiatives. Complementing our evaluations of a wide 
range of welfare reforms are new studies of supports for the working poor and 
emerging analyses of how programs affect children’s development and their 
families’ well-being. In the field of education, we are testing reforms aimed at 
improving the performance of public schools, especially in urban areas. Finally, our 
community projects are using innovative approaches to increase employment in 
low-income neighborhoods. 

Our projects are a mix of demonstrations — field tests of promising program 
models — and evaluations of government and community initiatives, and we 
employ a wide range of methods such as large-scale studies to determine a 
program’s effects, surveys, case studies, and ethnographies of individuals and 
families. We share the findings and lessons fi’om our work — including best 
practices for program operators — with a broad audience within the policy and 
practitioner community, as well as the general public and the media. 

Over the past quarter century, MDRC has worked in almost every state, all of the 
nation’s largest cities, and Canada. We conduct our projects in partnership with state 
and local governments, the federal government, public school systems, community 
organizations, and numerous private philanthropies. 
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